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Art. I. History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Part the First. 
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We: regret that the multiplied demands on our time have 

prevented us from bestowing earlier attention on this 
historical work by Mr. Southey, of which the continuation has 
lately been announced to be in forwardness. Whether that gen- 
tleman will consider it as a compliment or not, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we like him much better as an historian 
than as a poet; and though we do not altogether agree with 
him respecting the mode of writing history, we are well aware 
of the value which ought to be attached to his extensive erudi- 
tion and indefatigable spirit of research: qualities which, how- 
ever unpopular may be the form of a book, enable an author to 
render a lasting service to the cause of truth, and to lay the 
basis of at least an eventual reputation. A history of Brazil is 
not, indeed, the subject to which we should have wished the 
Jabour of a trust-worthy historian to have been, by preference, 
directed, since much that it more nearly concerns us to know 
remains unexplored: but we were, on second thoughts, recon- 
ciled to this application of Mr. Southey’s time, by a consi- 
deration of the aptitude for the task which he had acquired by 
a residence in Portugal, and a predilection for the history of 
that country. 

The plan of this narrative is not strictly confined to Brazil, 
but Mr. S. relates ‘also the foundation and progress of the 
adjacent Spanish provinces, so that the country described may be 
said to reach all the way from the river Amazons to that of 
la Plata ; and hence arises the introduction of the navigation of 
the former river by the Spanish adventurers, which forms one of 
the most interesting topics in the book. ‘The period compre- 
hended in this first volume completely extends from the early 
part of the 16th century to the year 1640, the epoch of the rein- 
statement of the house of Braganza on the throne of Portugal. 
The successive and gradually increasing establishments of the 
Portuguese in Brazil owed their origin chiefly to the exertion 
of individuals; and, stimulated as the latter were by avarice 
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and ambition, their conduct had perhaps less mischievous in- 
fluence than that of their government, who seemed to inter- 
fere only to sow the seeds of dis-union between the settlers 
and the natives: which was effected in two ways; first, by 
sending abroad convicted delinquents as colonists; and after- 
ward, when the country appeared more important, by giving 
encouragement, on an impolitic plan, to adventurers of rank. 
This plan consisted in forming the unoccupied territory into 
provinces, under the name of Captaincies ; each of which was 
committed to the hereditary government of the nobleman who 
undertook to conquer and settle it: but the scheme proved in 
several instances unsuccessful, and in others a source of oppres- 
sion, so that it became necessary to recall the authority of these 
provincial rulers, and to subject the whole of Brazil to the con- 
troul of one governor. With regard to interference from the 
side of Europe with the Portuguese possession of Brazil, the 
first intruders were French Huguenots : but their attempts were 
of little moment when compared with the direct hostility of the 
Dutch, who considered themselves as justified in assailing 
Brazil, after the mother-country had passed, in 1580, under the 
dominion of their mortal enemy, Philip II. The attacks of the 
Dutch on Brazil were of very long duration; and here the 
materials for a history of that country are to be found in greater 
number than either before or since. It was not till the reco- 


very of Portuguese independence, in 1640, that the warfare » 


with the Dutch was definitively closed. 

From this outline, it appears that the present publication com- 
prehends somewhat less than half of the time during which 
Brazil has been a colony; so that ample matter remains for 
an additional volume. Of its nature as an historical sub- 
ject, our readers may form their opinion from Mr. Southey’s 
preamble : 


‘ The history of Brazil is less beautiful than that of the mother 
country, and less splendid than that of the Portugueze in Asia ; but 
it is not less important than either. Its materials differ from those of 
other histories : here are no tangles of crooked policy to unravel, no 
mysteries of state-iniquity to elucidate, no revolutions to record, nor 
victories to celebrate, the fame of which remains among us long after 
their effects have past away. Discovered by chance, and long left to 
chance, it is by individual industry and enterprize, and by the opera- 
tion of the common laws of nature and society, that this empire has 
risen and flourished, extensive as it now is, and mighty as it must one 
day become. In the course of its annals, disgust and anger will 
oftener be felt than those exalted feelings which it is more grateful for 
the historian to excite. I have to sees of savages so barbarous that 
little sympathy can be felt for any sufferings which they endured, and 
of colonists in whose triumphs no joy will be taken, because they 
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added avarice to barbarity ;..ignoble men, carrying on an obscure 
warfare, the consequences of which have been greater than were pro- 
duced by the conquests of Alexander or Charlemagne, and will be 
far more lasting. Even the few higher characters which appear have 
obtained no fame beyond the limits of their own religion, scarcely 
beyond those of their language. Yet has the subject its advantages : 
the discovery of extensive regions ; the manners and superstitions of 
uncivilized tribes ; the efforts of missionaries, in whom zeal the most 
fanatical was directed by the coolest policy ; the rise and the over- 
throw of the extraordinary dominion which they established ; and the 
progress of Brazil from its feeble beginnings, to the importance 
which it now possesses, these are topics of no ordinary interest.’ 


We select the expedition down the river Amazons, as illus- 
trative equally of Mr. Southey’s mode of composition and of 
the perils which were encountered by the adventurers of those 
days, in quest of golden regions. —Though lately settled in 
Peru, the Spaniards were far from being satisfied ; and those 
who had newly arrived were impatient to rival the fortune of 
their predecessors. 


¢ When Pizarro had secured, as he imagined, the authority of his 
family in Peru, by the execution of his old friend and comrade and 
benefactor, Almagro, he gave the government of Quito to his brother 
Gonzalo, a man even more bloody and more infamous in history than 
himself. Eastward of that city there was said to be a rich country, 
which abounded with cinnamon ; and Gonzalo, as soon as he reached 
his government, prepared to take possession of this land of spice, and 
then proceed and conquer El] Dorado. There was no lack of adven- 
turers for such an enterprize. He set out with about two hundred 
foot-soldiers, one hundred horse, four thousand Indians, to be used 
as beasts of burthen for the army, and about four thousand swine and 
Indian sheep. : 

‘ After many sufferings, he found the spice trees * ; their produce 
resembled the cinnamon of the East in taste, but was of inferior qua- 
lity ; in shape it is described as like an acorn cup, but deeper, thicker, 
and of darker colour, approaching to black ; they were in abundance, 
and those which were cultivated produced better spice than such as 
grew wild. The natives carried on a considerable trade in it with all 
the adjoining country, exchanging it for provisions, and the few 
articles of clothing which they used. ‘They were a poor, unoffend- 
ing people, contented with little. ‘Their poverty at once disappointed 
and provoked Gonzalo ; he enquired of them if these trees grew in 
any other country except their own. ‘They replied that they did not, 
and this they knew because other tribes came to them for the pro- 
duce. But when he asked what countries lay beyond them, and they 
could give no intelligence of El Dorado, the golden kingdom which 








‘* A missonary is at this time endeavouring to introduce the culture 
of the cinnamon among the Indians of Manoa. Mercurio Peruano.’ 
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he coveted . . with the true spirit of a Pizarro,. .a name never to be 
uttered without abhorrence, .. he tortured them to extort a confes- 
sion of what they did not know, and could have no motive to conceal; 
burnt some alive, and threw others alive to his dogs, . . blood-hounds, 
which were trained in this manner to feed upon human flesh ! 

¢ Gonzalo soon found the evil effects of his accursed cruelty. The 
tidings had spread from tribe to tribe, and when he enquired for the 
rich countries of which he was in search, the poor natives, not daring 
to contradict his hope, deluded him and sent him on.’ 


The march of the Spaniards was now one continued scene 
of suffering. It extended along the banks of the great river 
Coca, flowing tothe eastward; and by way of lessening the 
labour of carrying the sick, they built, with great difficulty, 
a bark, to follow the course of the stream. This proved a 
considerable resource, but their hardships continued to be 
severe. ‘l'hey were told by the natives that, at the junction of 
this river with the Napo, between 200 and 300 miles farther 
on, they would come into a country of provisions : but this pros- 
pect of relief was remote, and famine already prevailed among 
them. They had been reduced to eat their war-dogs, and a thou- 
sand of the attendant Peruvians had already perished. Under 
this embarrassment, Gonzalo sent forwards Orellana, the se- 
cond in command, in the bark, with 50 men, to the promised 
land of fertility at the point of junction, for the purpose of 
collecting provisions, and returning to meet the arniy. The 
river, being joincd by many others, continued rapid in its 
course, and carried them to the point of conflux in three 
days: but here the country, like that which they had passed, 
was uncultivated, and even uninhabited. What, then, were 
they to do? to return against a strong current was scarcely 
possible; and, if they waited for the main body, they had no 
prospect but that of perishing through want. Orellana urged 
this powerful plea to his men, and had by that time conceived 
the adventurous hope of following this great river throughout 
the extent of the continent to the sea, in the view of becomin 
the authorized conqueror of the countries which he should 
discover. 

With this idea he formally renounced the commission 
which he had received from Gonzalo Pizarro, and obtained the 
command anew from the election of his men. From the point 
at which they now were, they had, as it afterward proved, to per- 
form a navigation of between 4000 and 5coo miles to the ocean. 


« It was upon the last day of December 1541, that this voyage was 
begun, one of the most adventurous that has ever been enterprized. 
The little stock of provisions with which they had parted from the 
army was already exhausted, and they boiled their leathern girdles 
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and the soles of their shoes with such herbs as seemed most eatable. 
On the eighth of January, when they had almost given up all hope of 
life, they heard before day-light an Indian drum, . . a joyful sound, 
for be the natives what they would, this they knew, that it must be 
their own fault now if they should die of hunger, At day-break, 
being eagerly upon the look-out, they perceived four canoes, which 
put back on seeing the brigantine ; and presently they saw a village 
where a great body of the natives were assembled, and ready to defend 
it. The Spaniards were too hungry to negociate. Orellana bade 
them land in good order and stand by each other ; they attacked the 
Indians like men who were famishing and fought for food, put them 
presently to the rout, and found an immediate supply. While they 
were enjoying the fruits of their victory, the Indians took to their 
canoes and came near them, more to gratify curiosity than resent- 
ment. Orellana spake to them in some Indian language, which they 
partly understood ; some of them took courage, and approached him; 
he gave them a few European trifles, and asked for their chief, who 
came without hesitation, was well pleased with the presents which 
were given him, and offered them any thing that it was in his power 
to supply. Provisions were requested, and presently peacecks, par- 
tridges, fish, and other things were brought in great abundance. 
The next day thirteen chiefs came to see the strangers; they were 
gaily adorned with feathers and gold, and had plates of gold upon 
the breast. Orellana received them courteously, required them to 
acknowledge obedience to the crown of Castille, took advantage as 
usual of their ignorance to affirm that they consented, and amused 
them with the ceremony of taking possession of their country in the 
E-mperor’s name,’ 


Orellana availed himself of the friendly disposition of the 
natives, to make preparations for building an additional bark ; 
the construction of which was completed at another friendly 
station several hundred miles down the river. As he proceeded, 
several accounts were given him of the Amazons, or female 
warriors, occupying the more advanced country. ‘The banks 
of the river were alternately cultivated and neglected. The 
province under the authority of a chief called Machiparo was 
populous, and opposed resistance to the Spaniards both in 
canoes and on the side of the river. In these conflicts, the 
uniform object of the Spaniards was to aim at the Indian chief, 
whose fall generally led to the flight of his men. Unfortu- 
nately, it was so much the interest of Orellana to magnify the 
value of the region which he traversed, that little dependance 
is to be placed on his narrative ; and on this account we must be 
cautious in receiving his reports of seeing roads, streets, or 
coined money, since the probability is that none of these tribes 
were sufficiently advanced for such accommodations. 

Like the aspect of the country, the temper of the successive 
tribes appeared to vary, a few ~~ being gentle and eed * 
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At last the Spaniards sailed through the country of the Ama- 
zons, where the sight of a few women using the bow and 
arrow with the men, which was not an uncommon custom in 
America, was exaggerated into the proof of a female empire. ‘The 
most remarkable circumstance, perhaps, in this long peregri- 
nation, was the judgment and ability of Orellana; who, with- 
out shrinking from danger when exposure was necessary, often 
exercised a controlling power over the impetuosity of his fol- 
lowers. Long before they reached the ocean, the river became 
so wide that one bank was not discernible from the other. 
Many stoppages took place, both to obtain provisions and for 
the repair of their frail barks; and it was not till the end of 
August, after eight months of navigation, that they put out to 
sea. Here they were exposed to new perils: but, being driven 
to the N.W., they reached, in the course of a fortnight, the 
island of Cubagua, situated W. by N. of Trinidad. Proceed- 
ing thence to Spain, Orellana reported his extensive discoveries, 
and easily obtained permission to return with an armed force 
and attempt the conquest of them : but the tide of his fortune was 
now turned. Sailing with men who were unused to the climate, 
and arriving in autumn, the worst of seasons in a hot country, 
his crews became enfeebled by destructive maladies; and the 
difficulty of finding the leading current in sailing up was infi- 
nitely beyond the idea which was suggested by their easy 
passage downward. ‘The accomplishment of this laborious 
task was consequently reserved for a future adventurer ; and 
fatigue and vexation on the part of Orellana having aggravated 
an illness brought on by the climate, he died on board a bri- 
gantine at the mouth of the great river. 


‘ This,’ says Mr..Southey, ‘ was the fate of Orellana, who as 
a discoverer surpassed all his countrymen; as a conqueror he was 
unfortunate, and the happier it now is for him. He burnt no Indians 
alive, nor threw them to the war-dogs; and perhaps at his hour of 
death thanked God that success had never put it in his power to 
commit these atrocities, from which I do not believe that any one 
of the conquerors can be acquitted. ‘The great river which he ex- 
plored was formerly called after his name, and is marked by it in old 
maps. By that name [I shall distinguish it, because its appellation 
from the Amazons is founded upon fiction, and is inconvenient ; and 
its other name would occasion some confusion, belonging equally to 
the state of Maranham, and the island wherein the capital of that 
state is situated. These are sufficient reasons for preferring the name 
of Orellana, even if there were not a satisfaction in rendering justice 
to his memory, by thus restoring to him his well-deserved honour.’ 


Towards the end of the volume, the author enters more at 
length into the curious inquiry regarding the existence of a 
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separate tribe of women under the description of Amazons. 
He is on the whole by no means inclined to deny the possibility 
of such a fact, and lays stress not on the testimony of Orellana 
or his associates, but on the more accurate and candid relation 
of Acuiia. ‘That traveller was brother of the corregidor of Quito, 
and sailed down the great river nearly a century after Orellana, 
viz. in 1639. During his whole voyage, he made inquiry 
concerning the reality of the Amazons: no person was igno- 
rant that such a nation,existed ; and he found a general agree- 
ment in the account of their manners. “ It is not to be be- 
lieved,” says Acuna, * that the same lie should be circulated 
among so many different tribes.” From the Tupinambas, an 
Indian nation inhabiting a central region of the wide continent 
through which the river flows, Acuiia received more definite 
information : . 


‘ Six and thirty leagues below the last settlement of the Tupin- 
ambas, and on the north, is the mouth of the Cunuris, a river so 
called, from the first tribe upon its banks. Beyond them were the 
Apantos, then the Taguaus, and then the Guacaras; these last were 
the people with whom the Amazons traded, and carried on that in- 
tercourse, without which they must else have become extinct. The 
Guacaras went once a year into their country, which was full of 
mountains. The Amazons, as soon as they saw them coming up the 
river, went arms in hand to meet them; but as soon as they were 
satisfied that it was their friends, they entered their canoes, and each 
taking up the first hammock which she found, carried it to her dwell- 
ing, and hung it up there, and the Guacara to whom it belonged, 
was her mate for the season. One Indian, who said, that in his boy- 
hood he had been with his father on one of these expeditions, affirmed 
that when the men returned, they took with them all the boys of the 


preceding year ; but it was generally asserted that they were put to 
death as soon as born.’ 


Condamine, sailing down the river a century afterward 
(1743(, omitted no opportunity of similar inquiries, and heard 
a report from the various tribes that these women had several 
ages before retired up the country by. the Rio Negro. All 
these relations concur in placing the Amazons in the heart of 
Guiana, the only part of South America which Europeans have 
never explored; and Condamine, though doubtful of their 
existence at that time, thought it was very provable that such 
a nation had once flourished : 


‘ The existence of such a tribe,’ says Mr. Southey, ¢ could it be 
ascertained, would be hononrable to our species, inasmuch as it must 
have originated in resistance to oppression. ‘The lot of women is 
usually dreadful among savages ; the females of one horde may have 
perpetrated what the Danaides are said to have done before them, but 
from a stronger provocation ; and if, as is not unfrequent, they had 
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been accustomed to accompany their husbands to battle, there is 
nothing that can even be thought improbable, in their establishing 
mca Bl as an independent race, and securing, by such a system of 
life, that freedom for their daughters, which they had obtained for 
themselves. Had we never heard of the Amazons of antiquity, I 
should, without hesitation, believe in those of America; their exist- 
ence is not the less likely for that reason, and yet it must be admitted 
that the probable truth is made to appear suspicious by its resemblance 
to a known fable.’ 


We have seen, in the progress of Gonzalo Pizarro, an ex- 
ample of the perpetual currency of reports of golden regions 
at a distance ; and the Spaniards, who in a future age succeeded 
im penetrating to these boasted territories, were amused with 
similar rumours concerning Peru. Wherever they went, in- 
deed, they seldom failed to hear a report of some imaginary 
kingdom of great wealth. Among the most extravagant of 
these tales, may be reckoned the fictitious kingdom of El 
Dorado, or the “ gilded sovereign ;” a barbarian chief, whose 
palace, watered by a silver fountain, and adorned by a golden 
sun, was said to stand in a magnificent island, while he himself 
was daily anointed with a fragrant gum, and covered with gold 
dust. This was the fiction of which Sir Walter Raleigh made 
use as a bait for vulgar cupidity, to promote his favourite pro- 
ject of colonizing Guiana. Of all such stories, however, the 
most impudent was that of a Spanish impostor; who related 
at Lima that he had been in the city of Manoa, the capital of 
a mighty emperor, whose palace had columns of porphyry and 
alabaster, galleries of ebony and cedar, and a throne of ivory, 
ascended by steps of gold. He even produced a map of the 
country, containing three hills, one of salt, another of silver, 
and a third of gold. : 

The manners of the native savages of Brazil are drawn by 
Mr. Southey in all their native deformity in the history of 
Hans Stade, a German, and one of the persons who were de- 
luded into a dangerous expedition by false reports of the riches 
of Paraguay. Having suffered shipwreck at the island of St. 
Vicente, he was taken prisoner by the savages on an excursion 
into the country : 


¢ Their first business was to strip him; hat, cloak, jerkin, shirt, 
were presently torn away, every one seizing what he could get. To 
this part of the prize possession was sufficient title; but Hans’s 
body, or carcase, as they. considered it, was a thing of more conse- 
quence. A dispute arose who had first laid hands on him, and they 
who bore no part in it amused themselves by beating the prisoner 
with their bows. It was settled that he belonged to two brethren ; 
then they lifted him up and carried him off as fast as possible towards 
their canoes, which were drawn ashore, and concealed in the thicket. 
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A large party who had been left in guard advanced to meet their 
triumphant fellows, showing Hans their teeth, and biting their arms 


to let him see what he was to expect. They then tied his hands; 
but another dispute arose, what should be done with him. The 


captors were not all from the same dwelling place ; no other prisoner 
had been taken, and they who were to return home without one, 
exclaimed against giving him to the two brethren, and were for 
killing him at once. Poor Hans had lived long enough in Brazil to 
understand all that was said, and all that was to be done; he fer- 


vently said his prayers, and kept his eye upon the slaughter club. 
‘The chief of the party settled the dispute by saying, We will carry 
him home alive, that our wives may rejoice over him, and he shall be 
made a Kaawy-pepike; that is, he was to be killed at the great 
drinking feast. —On the third evening they came to their town, which 
was called Uwattibi. It consisted of seven houses, .. a town seldom 
had more, but each house contained twenty or thirty families, who, 


as they were generally related to each other, may not improperly be 
called a clan. 


‘ When the canoes arrived, the women were digging mandioc. 
The captors made Hans cry out to them in Brazilian, oe I am, 
come to be your meat! Out came the whole population, old men, 
children and all. Hans was delivered over to the women, who were 
if possible more cruel than the men on these occasions. They beat 
him with their fists, they pulled his beard, naming at every pluck and 
at every blow, some one of their friends who had been slain, and say- 


ing it was given for his sake.’ 

It was in vain that the unfortunate prisoner availed himself 
of his knowlege of the brazilian language to plead that he was 
not a Portuguese but a German, the neighbour and friend of 
Frenchmen; the French having been in the habit of trading 
peaceably with the savages, and not having, like the Portuguese, 
become obnoxious to them by the commission of violence. 
Before the arrival of the day appointed for the inhuman feast, a 
Frenchman happened to come for the purpose of traffic to this 
quarter ; and the savages hastened to bring their prisoner, in 
order to ascertain the truth of his assertion: but his incapacity 
to answer in the French language was accounted decisive 
against him. His fate would now have been beyond redemp- 
tion, had not he managed to ascribe to the anger of his God a 
sickness which befell one of the chiefs, and to declare his re- 
covery impracticable unless the design of slaying him (Hans 
Stade) was renounced. ‘The chief recovered, and the life of 
Hans was saved. He was still detained, however, in the hope 
of a large ransom, and had ample opportunity of observing the 
disgusting manners of these cannibals. Mr. Southey has de- 
voted more than twenty pages to this revolting subject : but we 
shall be satisfied with extracting one passage explanatory of 
the treatment of prisoners by the savages. A chief, called 
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Konyan Bebe, had defeated a hostile tribe, and taken several 
of them prisoners, with some Christians : 


¢ Hans Stade went into Konyaa Bebe’s tent, and asked him what 
he designed to do with the Christians: . . to eat them, was the answer ; 
. . they were fools to come with our enemies when they might have 
remained at home ; .. and he forbade Hans to have any intercourse 
with them. Hans advised him to ransom them ; this he refused. 

‘ Konyan Bebe gave order in the evening that all the prisoners 
should be produced. The captors formed a circle on a level piece of 

ound between the woods and the river, and placed them in the 
midst. When this was over, the Tupiniquins said, we came from 
our land like brave men, to attack ye our enemies, and kill ye and 
devour ye: the victory has been yours, and you have us in your 
hands. We care not ; ...brave men die valiantly in the land of their 
enemies. Our country is wide, and it is inhabited by warriors who 
-will not let our deaths, go unrevenged. The others made answer, 
You have taken and devoured many of our people, and now we will 
revenge them upon you.’ 


It is some satisfaction to learn that Hans was at length 
ransomed, and returned to his own country ; where he wrote 
a history of his adventures, which is a book of great value. 

Our readers will by this time be enabled to form an idea 
of Mr. Southey’s peculiar manner of writing history. His 
plan is to be sparing of general reflections, and to relate with 
scrupulous accuracy and minuteness the occurrence of detached 
events, observing generally the order of their date. The re- 
marks which he permits himself to make are only those which 
arise out of the subject of the narrative ; a course which is very 
different from that of the writers who concentrate a body of 
facts for the illustration of a previously-conceived doctrine. On 
their plan it may be said that the narrative seems to be written 
for the reflections ; and on thatof Mr. Southey, that we have facts 
with scarcely. any reflections interspersed. A similar remark was 
-made by us (Vol. Ixiv. p. 465.) on the writer, whoever he be, of 
the‘ Memoirs of Prince Eugene.” — Mr.Southey’s planis confirmed 
in great measure by the authority of the antients, and among 
ourselves by the recent example of Mr. Fox. Without entering 
into any general discussion of the best mode of writing history, 
we must say that Mr. Southey has gone greatly too far into 
particular detail for the taste of the present generation: which 
expects something more than a succession of objects and ocur- 
rences, clearly and specifically described, but not brought together 
so.as to produce effect. by combination. The reader who turns 
over Mr. Southey’s pages, in quest of dazzling description, will 
experience nearly such a disappointment as the ardent admirer 
of war would find on exchanging the flattering picture of a 
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campaign drawn by a writer who lets loose his imagination, for 
the plain unadorned journal of a professional eye-witness. 

We differ, however, from the prevailing taste, and are dis- 
posed to look with favourable prepossession on the writer who 
avoids painting, and brings truth and reality in the plainest garb 
before the eyes of his readers. Yet, while we admire the plan, 
and regard its successful execution as the true province of taste 
and genius, we are not prepared to say that Mr. Southey’s per- 
formance is in complete correspondence with the dignity of his 
conception. ‘lhe magnitude of the volume, and the variety of 
its details, naturally suggest the charge of prolixity ; a charge 
which appears to be better founded with respect to multiplicity of 
circumstances than to their lengthened description. Few 
writers are more remote from danger of trespassing by the use 
of unmeaning epithets; on this score, ‘therefore, Mr. Southey 
may be called a concise writer: but, in looking to prolixity in 
another sense, ——we mean an accumulation of circumstances, — 
a very different conclusion must be drawn. ‘True it is that, 
from the pen of so diligent an investigator, we may safely rely 
on the fidelity of the enumerated particulars ; and it is equally 
true that all of them may be considered as conducing, in some 
degree, to the illustration of the history and manners of the 
people whom he describes: but the mass is too large: its 
parts are too multiform. If the extent of the historian’s re- 
search ought to be such as to know no other limit than the 
range of authentic materials, the exposition of his stores to the 
public is to be guided by a very different rule. ‘The majority 
of readers expect a writer to judge as well as to investigate for 
them; and they will be satisfied to find collateral details sub- 
joined in the notes, or cited in the. margin, while in the text 
they look only for such a selection of circumstances as may 
suflice to give them a clear conception of leading facts and 
characteristics. 

To these observations, we add an extract of a few lines from 
Mr. Southey’s work, which contain a remark very useful in 
itself, and calculated to serve as a specimen of those general 
views which we should have been glad to have seen more fre- 
quently introduced. Speaking of the fabulous miracles which 
disfigure the records of Catholic missionaries, he adds, with 
reference to the authorities for American annals: 


‘ There is this wide difference between civil and ecclesiastical 
historians ; . . the former narrate those events most fully which have 
passed in their own times, and later writers always have to condense 
the materials left them by their predecessors; . . the latter enlarge 
as they go on, and the last writer is uniformly the most copious, be- 
eause every one adds his lie to the heap.’ 
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The river Amazons, or, to adopt Mr. Southey’s name, tlie 
Orellana, is an object of such magnitude, and a voyage down 
its course presented such extended views of Indian manners, 


that we turn by preference to those passages in the book which 
are appropriated to this topic : 


¢ From the sea to the Rio Negro, the depth in the main channel 
is no where less than thirty fathom; higher up, it varies from 
twenty to twelve, and even near to its source, according to Acuna, 
it is not less than eight. The islands which it forms are too many 
ever to have been numbered, and of all sizes, very many of four or 
five ap tae in circumference, not a few of ten and twenty, and the 
great island of the Tupinambas exceeding a hundred. Many of the 
smaller islands were cultivated by those who inhabited the nearest 
a ones ; and being sometimes inundated, they are remarkably 
ertile. 

‘ Maize and mandioc were the principal vegetable food of the in- 
habitants ; this latter they secured against the regular floods, by 
burying it in deep pits, so well covered, as to keep out the water. 
The same root supplied them with their liquor; they formed the 
flour into thin biscuits, which they kept in the highest part of their 
dwellings, to be as far from the damp as possible ; these they boiled 
in water, and left to ferment, using it as beverage on all occasions. 
There was a drinking bout at sowing or setting time, another at 
harvest ; when a guest arrived, this was his welcome; if they re- 
joiced, they got drunk, and they got drunk if they were sorrowful. 
Other fermented liquors they made of various wild fruits, and kept 
them in earthen jars of great capacity, or in wood hollowed into 
vessels, or in large baskets, knit so closely of fine materials, and 
caulked so well with gum, as to be effectually water-tight.’— 

‘ Acufia’s was indeed a delightful voyage; the natives on‘ the way 
had been previously conciliated, and the force with him was sufficient 
to remove all fear or apprehension whatever. If one boat was in- 
jured or upset, there were others at hand to render assistance. His 
course also was with the stream. Had he written of the voyage up, 
he would have had to speak of labyrinthine channels, of strong cur- 
rents, and of a plague of insects, from which there is no respite, 
neither by night nor day. In descending the stream, the evil is escaped; 
boats keep the mid current, and these insects do not venture far et 
the shore.’— 

¢ The common weapon of the savages was the throwing-stick, 
ealled estolica, which was used by the Peruvians. It is described 
as flat, between four and five feeet long, and three fingers broad ; 
at the end a bone rest was fixed; against this, they took such 
certain aim, that if a tortoise put forth his head, they could in- 
stantly transfix it. ‘The bow and arrow, however, were more for- 
midable arms. Some used shields of closely platted cane. ‘Their 
vanoes were of cedar, and the river saved them all trouble of felling 
timber for them. Torn up by the floods, these huge trees came 
floating down’ the stream, and the Indian had only to cast a hook 
upon one, as it was drifting along, and fasten it to his hut, till the 
waters abated, and left it dry. Tortoise-shell served for — ; 
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the strongest part of the shell, which is what may be described as 
being between the shoulders, was used as the blade; a jaw bone of 
the manatee served for handle, and with such tools as these, they 
made tables, seats, and other things, as well as if they had employed 
the best iron instruments, hing not as easily. Some tribes had 
stone axes, which did the work more expeditiously. The teeth and 
tusks of animals served them for chissels, planes, and wimbles.’-—— 

‘ Every where they had their conjurors : there is no scage of society, 
in which some persons are not found, artful enough to prey upon the 
credulity of others. — In general, the tribes upon the Orellana were 
less dark of complexion than the Brazilian nations. They were well 
made and of good stature, of quick understanding, docile, and dis- 


posed to receive any instruction from their guests, and render them 
any assistance.’ 


Similar descriptions are given, at great length, of the savages 
of the Tupi race, inhabiting the central part of Brazil. The 


following circumstances belong to the favourable part of the 
picture : 


‘« They are a stronger race than we,”’ says De Lery, “ robuster, 
healthier, and less liable to diseases. There are few lame persons 
among them, few that are one-eyed, scarcely any who are deformed ; 
and though there are many who live to six score years of age (for 
they keep account by moons) yet few become grey. This shows 
the temperature of that region, which is neither afflicted with cold 
nor with heat, and hath its trees and herbage alway green; and the 
themselves, being free from all care, seem as if they had dipt their 
lips in the Fountain of Youth.”’ In this account of the longevity to 
which they often attain, and the green and vigorous old age which 
they enjoy, all testimonies, ancient and modern, accord. Livin 
almost like animals ina state of nature, their senses had that acuteness 
which the habits of civilized life destroy. If a Tupinamba were lost 
in the woods, he laid down and snuffed for fire, which it is said the 
could scent half a mile off, then climbed the highest tree to look for 
smoke, which they could perceive at a distance where it was invisible 
to the keenest European eye. But where they had once been before, 
they knew their path again by a sort of dog-like faculty.’ 


Though considerably elevated above the rude barbarism 
of the lower tribes of the American continent, the Tupinam- 
bas evidently belonged to the class of savages: for they were 
unfeeling in their treatment of the sick, and addicted to the 
horrid custom of cannibalism. It was to them that the reform- 
ing efforts of the Jesuits were first directed : 


‘ They began by winning the affections of the children, giving 
them store of trifling presents; by this sort of intercourse they ac- 
quired some use of the language themselves, and soon qualified these 
little ones for interpreters. ‘They visited the sick, and while the 
believed that every one whom they sprinkled at the hour of deat 
was a soul rescued from the devil, the charitable services which ac- 
companied such conversions were not lost upon the living. 
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‘ ¢ These missionaries were every way qualified for their office. They 
were zealous for the salvation of souls; they had disengaged them. 
selves from all the ties which attach us to life, and were therefore not 
merely fearless of martyrdom, but ambitious of it; nor can it be 
doubted that they sometimes worked miracles upon the sick ; for 
when they believed that the patient might be miraculously cured, and 
he himself expected that he should be so, faith would supply the 
virtue in which it trusted. 

‘ Nobrega and his companions began their work with those hordes 
who were sojourning in the vicinity of St. Salvador ; they persuaded 
them to live in peace, they reconciled old enemies, they succeeded in 
preventing drunkenness, and in making them promise to be contented 
with one wife ; but the cannibalism was more difficult to overcome : 
the delight of feasting upon the flesh of their enemies was too great 
to be eid, — One of the Jesuits succeeded in abolishing it 
among some clans by going through them and flogging himself er 
their doors till he was covered with blood, telling them he thus tor- 
mented himself to avert the punishment which God would otherwise 
inflict upon them for this crying sin. They could not bear this, con- 
fessed what they had done was wrong, and enacted heavy punishments 
against any person who should again be guilty. With other hordes 
the Fathers thought themselves fortunate in obtaining permission to 
visit the prisoners and instruct them in the saving faith, before they 
were put to death.’ 


Unfortunately, the conduct of the Portugese settlers was not 
such as to favour the benevolent efforts of the Jesuits. Not 
only was a part of the trans-Atlantic population of Portugal com- 
posed of criminals, but the colonists, who were originally of 
good character, had been perverted by the temptations of their 
situation, and by an almost total absence of clerical admonition. 
The colonization of Brazil had been left during half a century 
to chance, aiid the colonists were almost without law and 
without religion. It had become an established practice to 
enslave the natives ; and all the power of the Catholic religion, 
directed as it was by the Jesuits against this system of oppres- 
sion, failed to have more than a partial effect. 

We close our extracts by a passage from the notes, which 
impeaches, we believe, with too much foundation, the character 
for research of a very popular historian. After having men- 
tioned the mode of enumeration practised by several] American 
tribes, and one in particular which counted by units, fives, and 
twenties, Mr. Southey says : 


¢ When Pauw reasoned upon the ignorance of the Americans in 
numbers, did he suppress this remarkable fact,. . or was he ignorant 
of it? The same question is applicable to Dr. Robertson, who, on 
this, and many other subjects, in what he calls his History of America, 
is guilty of such omissions, and consequent misrepresentations, as to 
cae it certain, either that he had not read some of the most important 


documents to which he refers, or that he did not chuse to notice the 
facts 
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facts which are to be found there, because they were not in confor- 
mity to his own preconceived opinions. A remarkable example oc- 
curs respecting a circulating medium ; when he mentipns the cacao 
nuts, which were used as money in Mexico, and says, * this seems to 
be the utmost length which the Americans had advanced towards the 
discovery of any expedient for supplying the use of money.”? Now 
it is said by Cortes himself, that when he was about to make cannon, 
he had copper enough, but wanted tin;.. and having bought up all 
the plates and pots, which he could find among the’ soldiers, he 
began to enquire among the natives. He then found that in the pro- 
vince of Tachco, Uittle pieces of tin, like thin coin, were used for money, 
there and in other places. 

‘ The reputation of this author must rest upon his History of 
Scotland,..if that can support it. His other works are grievously 
deficient.’ 

We resume our observations on Mr. Southey’s style. A 
warning is given by a black letter title-page (History of Wras3il) 
that this book is not composed in the fashionable manner of 
the present day; and truly in diction, as well as in method, 
Mr. Southey discovers no small predilection for the chronicles 
of other times. His readers will frequently meet with such 
words as spake for spoke ; bare for bore ; lack for want ; alway ; 
pavais ; religioner ;—to wina town, or to win stores, &c. &c. 
Foreign names, likewise, are spelt agreeably to the language 
of the particular country; as Felipe II. of Spain; Joam IV. of 
Portugal ; and Prince Mauritz of Holland. Without discuss- 
ing the propriety or the prudence of these deviations from 
common usage, we proceed to a remark which is apparently 
of little consequence; we mean, the position of the notes. 
Aware that it is painful for the reader to interrupt his attention 
during the thread of a narrative, we are desirous of seeing 
subordinate illustratiens either incorporated in the text, or 
referred, if more remotely connected with the subject, to the end 
of the volume. The latter mode we have, on several occasions, 
wished to have seen adopted in the present book; in which, in 
fact, the great body of the notes is so placed ; — and we are 
mistaken if the first page does not supply an example in point. 
We must next advert to the want of a map, which is an almost 
indispensable requisite to the interest of such long and varied 
details. It is delayed, says Mr. Southey, for the purpose of 
rendering it ‘as full and as little incorrect as possible :’ but, on 
considering the lengt) of time which has already elapsed before 
the publication of the second Part, and the miserable maps of 
South America which we as yet possess, it is to be regretted 
that a sketch or outline was not made to accompany the pre- 
sent volume. 

To conclude; imerfect though this publication may be, we 
regard it as a high!y-valuable record, and shall gladly bestow 
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attention on the promised additional portion of it: which, as 
it will relate to a period nearer our own time, will probably 
be put together with more attention to the prevailing taste ;— 
an advantage perfectly attainable without any sacrifice of the 
sterling merits of its precursor. Ti 





Art. II. Tales. By the Rev. G. Crabbe, LL. B. 8vo. pp. 400. 
128s. Boards. Hatchard. 1812. 


Ver few of our poets have run a more singular career than 
the author of this volume. After having exhibited, at an 
early age, such specimens of talent as insured him general po- 
pularity and critical approbation, and might have stimulated the 
most languid and the least ambitious to farther exertions, he 
remained contented with the garlands of his youth for five- 
and-twenty years: but when, after the lapse of that long period, 
| . he resumed his labors, he produced in a short time three con- 
siderable works, each exceeding the aggregate of all that he had \i 
accomplished before. We trust that he will annually proceed, for 
many years to come, to excite our wonder in the same manner ; 
and that each successive volume will continue to deserve the 
praise, which we think is justly due to the present, of improv- 
ing in all the qualities of a youthful muse,—in grace and spirit, 
in copiousness, vigor, and sensibility. 

Perhaps those of our readers, whohave already judged for them- 
selves on the merit of these poems, will arrest us here at the out- 
set ; and, while they admit the title of Mr. Crabbe to all the other 
parts of our panegyric, they will vehemently exclaim against the 
notion of his deserving any compliments on the score of grace 
or elegance. We flatter ourselves, however, that our position 
will be established in all its parts to the satisfaction of this class 
of censors; to whom, on the other hand, we will frankly own 
| that great concessions are also to be made. ‘That a large pro- 

portion of these compositions is wholly without grace, and 
opposed to elegance, — that they are in several places loaded 
with unnecessary rubbish, and degraded by useless vulgarity,— 
it is, we fear, impossible to deny. We lament this the more 
; because it seems to be the result of a system, and might heve 
F been easily avoided by the writer of such passages as we shall 
presently lay before our readers; and we acknowlege that, in 
our estimation, indiscriminating minuteness and coarse parti- 
cularity are not to be justified by the additional air of probabi- 
lity, with which they are supposed to invest a fictitious narra- 
tive. Not that we complam, after the _manner of some 
contemporary critics, to whom this most patient and reasonable 
of authors has not refused to offer a reply, that the illusion 


of his fiction is too perfect; that the legitimate object of poetry 
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is to deceive the reader; and that, therefore, (for such is the 
argument) the deception becomes faulty when it most nearly 
resembles reality : but we are disposed to question whether ve- 
risimilitude be in truth increased by an enumeration of such par- 
ticulars, as we are sure would be omitted and overlooked by a per- 
son who was relating a series of real facts. Richardson, indeed, 
who wished to create between his reader and his dramatis persona 
such a degree of intimacy as should outlast nine close volumes, 
might be excused for describing even the china cups and the 
chintz furniture. Teniers and Wilkie, on the other hand, 
may minutely delineate pots, pans, and cabbages,; the alembic 
of the alchemist, the various machines employed by the con- 
juror, and the ragged hat and starved face of the blind fidler, 
because all these things may be kept in due subordination to the 
principal purpose and leading effect of the respective pictures. 
In short stories, however, the main interest of which depends 
commonly on a single crisis, the minor ingredients of character 
are wasted, and the leading features are alone required ; while 
a full detail of little circumstances occupies the same space in a 
poem, (or probably much more,) as the grand and decisive 
events which are calculated to excite the strongest feelings. 
Confusion is likewise apt to be produced between different 
tales; and we must add that, in this age of parody, the tempta- 
tion to caricature such obvious defects becomes almost irre- 
sistible. In truth, on some occasions this author might, himself, 
be suspected of the wish to burlesque his own prevailing style, 
by pushing it to a ridiculous excess. 

This extensive admission of the prominent vice in the writ- 
ings of Mr, Crabbe will secure us from the suspicion of being 
actuated by blind partiality to that gentleman, in the opinion 
which we have formed of his merits: but, as his mildness 
under critical reproof is exemplary, and as he has frequently 
done us the honor of noticing our remarks and sometimes of 
adopting our advice, we will just observe that his reason for 
declining to attempt a more considerable work appears to us 
to savor of modesty or indolence, rather than to proceed on a 
just appreciation of his own powers ; and that our objection to 
the want of unity in his poem of the Bareugh, the subject of 
which admitted a general bond of connection, does not apply 
to a professed collection of tales, every one of which is in 
itself a perfect narrative. 

The Tales before us are twenty-one in number, and very dis- 
similar in quality. The first in order contains one very well drawn 
character, but has little else to recommend it; and the last of the 
series, borrowed from the 108th number of the Tatler, relates 
how a foolish boy was horse-whipped by his father out of the 
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errors of Atheism into the faith of a good Christian. We 
prefer every other tale in the volume to these two, and shall 
roceed to give rather a full account of the second, called 
The Parting Hour. It opens with the following lines, which 
develope, in a great degree, the moral system of the author : 


¢ Minutely trace man’s life; year after year, 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 
And then, though some may in that life be strange, 
Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change: 
The links that bind those various deeds are seen, 
And no mysterious void is left between. 


¢ But let these binding links he all destroy’d, 
All that through years he suffer’d or enjoy’d ; 
Let that vast gap be made, and then behold— 
This was the youth, and he is thus when old ; 
Then we at once the work of time survey, 
And in an instant see a life’s decay ; 
Pain mixt with pity in our bosoms rise, (for rises, ) | 
And sorrow takes new sadnéss from surprise.’ 


These observations are illustrated in the story of Allen Booth 
and Judith Fleming : 


¢ And as the child grew up, there seem’d in hfm 
A more than common life in every limb ; 
A strong and handsome stripling he became, 
And the gay spirit answer’d, to the frame 3 
A lighter, happier lad was never seen, 
For ever easy, cheerful, or serene ; 
His early love he fix’d upon a fair 
And gentle Maid—they were a handsome pair.’ —~ 











« Whilst yet a boy, when other minds are void, 
Domestic thoughts young /l/en’s hours employ’d ; 
Judith in gaining hearts had no concern, 

Rather intent the Matron’s part to learn ; 

Thus early prudent and sedate they grew, 

While lovers, thoughtful—and, though children, true. 
To either parents not a day appear’d, 

When with this love they might have interfer’d ; 
Childish at first, they car’d not to restrain ; 

And strong at last, they saw restriction vain ; 

Nor knew they when that passion to reprove— 

Now idle fondness, now resistless love.’ 


Allen was, after a Jong and ill-brooked delay, tempted to one 
ef the West India islands, by the hope of speedily obtaining the 
means of establishing himself with his betrothed, from an aged 
pelation ; 


‘ The faithful Judith his design approv’d, 
For both were sanguine, they were young and lov’d. 
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The mother’s slow consent was then obtain’d ; 
The time arriv’d, to part alone remain’d : 

All things prepar’d, on the expected day 

Was seen the vessel anchor’d in the bay. 

From her would seamen in the evening come, i 
To take the advent’rous Allen from his home ; 

With his own friends the final day he pass’d, 

A\nd every painful hour except the last. 

‘T'he grieving father urg’d the cheerful glass, 

‘To make the moments with less sorrow pass. 

Intent the mother look’d upon her son, 

And wished th’ assent withdrawn, the deed undone ; 
‘The you sister, as he took his way, 

Hung on his coat and begg’d for more delay ; 

But his own Judith call’d him to the shore, 

Whom he must meet, for they might meet no more ;—= 
And there he found her —faithful, mournful, true, 
Weeping and waiting for a last adieu ! 

The ebbing tide had left the sand, and there 

Mov’d with slow steps the melancholy pair : 

Sweet were the painful moments,—but how sweet, 
4nd without pain when they again should meet !’— 


‘ Now the sad farewell, and the long good-night ; 
For, see ! —his friends come hastening to the beach, 
And now the gunwale is within the reach : 

«© Adieu ! — farewell !—remember !””—and what more 
Affecticn taught, was utter’d from the shore !. 

But Judith left them with a heavy heart, 

Took a last view, and went to weep apart! 

And now his friends went slowly from the place, 
Where she stood still, the dashing oar to trace, 

Till all were silent !—for the Youth she pray’d, 

A\nd softly then return’d the weeping Maid.’ 


He sailed, was captured by the Spaniards, and cut off from 
every hope of returning to his native land : he therefore married, 
after many years of enforced residence in the Spanish settlement, 
became a rich planter, and the father of a prosperous family : 
but he was expelled on suspicion of heresy, and at length found 
his way back to his own country, where his Judith, fully per- 
suaded of his death, had married a tyrant, and become a child- 
Jess widow. Allen is supposed to land on the very spot on 
which he had left his mistress forty years before. 


——¥‘ There came 

A worn out man with wither’d limbs and lame,: 

His mind oppress’d with woes, and bent with age his frame 4 | 

Yes! old and griev’d, and trembling with decay, 

Was Allen landing in his native bay, 

Willing his breathless form should blend with kindred clay. | 

In an autumnal eve he left the beach, ‘* 

In such an eve he chanc’d the port to reach : | 
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He was alone; he press’d the very place 

Of the sad parting, of the last embrace : 
There stood his parents, there retir’d the Maid, 
So fond, so tender, and so much afraid ; 

And on that spot, through many a year, his mind 
Turn’d mournful back, half sinking, half resign’d. 


‘ No one was present ; of its crew bereft, 
A single boat was in the billows left ; 
Sent from some anchor’d vessel in the bay, 
At the returning tide to sail away: 
O’er the black stern the moonlight softly play’d, 
The loosen’d foresail flapping in the shade: 
All silent else on shore; but from the town 
A. drowsy peal of distant bells came down : 
From the tall houses here and there a light 
Serv’d some confus’d remembrance to excite : 
«¢ 'There,”’ he observ’d, and new emotions felt, 
‘¢ ‘Was my first home—and yonder Judith dwelt : 
“ Dead! dead-are all! I long—lI fear to know,”’ 
He said, and walk’d impatient, and yet slow.’ 


Nothing can exceed the picture of the old man’s wretched- 
ness, and the blank despondency that absorbed him on finding 
the sad changes which had occurred in every quarter ; of the pa- 
tience with which he sought for the object of his youthful affec- 
tion; and of the natural confidence with which they at length 
renewed their old attachment. It became his chief consolation 
to relate the melancholy history of his life to his Judith, and 


—— ‘ she too loves to hear 
What wrings her bosom, and compels the tear.’ 


His relation comprises the events here sketched by us. The 
description of the aged lovers after their re-union thus introduces 
them to our acquaintance, at the commencement of the story : 


_€ Beneath yon tree observe an ancient Pair— 
A sleeping man ; a woman, in her chair, 
Watching his looks, with kind and pensive air ; 
No wife, nor sister she, nor is the name 
Nor kindred of this friendly pair the same ; 
Yet so allied are they, that few can feel 
Her constant, warm, unwearied, anxious zeal : 
Their years and woes, although they long have lov’d, 
Keep their good name and conduct unreprov’d ; 
T'hus life’s small comforts they together share, 
And while life lingers, for the grave prepare. 


‘ No other subjects on their spirits press, 
Nor gain such interest as the past distress ; 
Grievous events, that from the memory drive 
L.ife’s common cares, and those alone survive, 
Mix with each thought, in every action share, 
Darken each dream, and blend with every prayer.’ 
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The tale is thus concluded : 
‘ Tis now her office ; her attention see ; 


While her friend sleeps beneath that shading tree, 
Careful, she guards him from the glowing os, 
And pensive muses at her A/len’s feet. 


‘ And where is he? Ah! doubtless in those scenes 
Of luis best days, amid the vivid greens, 
Fresh with unnumber’d rills, where ev’ry gale 
Breathes the rich fragrance of the neighb’ring vale ; 
Smiles not his wife, and listens as there comes 
‘The night-bird’s music from the thick’ning glooms? 
And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 
Blaze not with fairy light the phosphor fly, 
When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumin’d by? 
This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 
In the warm transient flushing of his cheeks ; 
For he is listening to the fancied noise 
Of his own children, eager in their joys :— 
All this he feels, a dream’s delusive bliss 
Gives the expression, and the glow like this. 
And now his Judith lays her knitting by, 
These strong emotions in her friend to spy ; 
For she can fully of their nature deem 
But see! he breaks the long protracted theme, 
And wakes and cries—‘* My God! ’twas but a dream !”? 





‘We have perhaps injured the effect of this poem by altering 
its arrangement, for the sake of giving clearness to our abstract; 
yet we are assured that the feelings of the reader will have 
superseded the necessity of our praise. 

The story of Gwyn, the Gentleman Farmer, whose abhor- 
rence of all moral and religious restraint gradually drives him 
into the most abject servitude to a kept mistress, a quack 
doctor, and an interested fanatic, is very well imagined. 

We avoid ¢ Procrastination,’ and proceed to * The Patron.’ 
Election-interests introduced the youngest son of a borough 
bailiff, a youth of some poetical talents, into the family of a 
neighbouring nobleman, where he was well received, and per- 
fectly domesticated : his verses were loudly applauded; and he 
was intoxicated with the idea that he had gained the heart of 
his Lordship’s beautiful sister. All this happens in the country. 
The removal of the grandees to the metropolis is thus an- 
nounced : 


¢ 'To public views my Lord must soon attend ; 
And soon the Ladies— would they leave their friend ? 
The time was fix’d—approach’d—was near—was come ; 
The trying time that fill’d his soul with gloom ; 
Thoughtful our Poet in the morning rose, 
And cried, ‘* One hour my fortune will disclose ; 
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¢¢ Terrific hour! from thee have I to date 
 Life’s loftier views, or my degraded state ; 
‘¢ For now to be what I have been before, 

«¢ Ts so to fall that I can rise no more.”? 


¢ The morning meal was past ; and all'around 
The mansion rang with each discordant sound ; 
Haste was in every foot, and every look 
The trav’ler’s joy for London-journey spoke : 
Not so our Youth, whose feelings at the noise 
Of preparation, had no touch of joys ; 
He pensive stqod, and saw each carriage drawn, 
With Jackies mounted, ready on the lawn: 
The Ladies came, and Jodn in terror threw 
One painful glance, and then his eyes withdrew ; 
Not with ak speed, but he in other eyes 
With anguish read,—-‘¢ I pity but despise — 
«¢ Unhappy boy! presumptuous scribbler !— you 
«¢ ‘To dream such dreams, —be sober, and adieu !”” 


« Then came the Noble Friend —*“ And will my Lord 
“¢ Vouchsafe no comfort ? drop no soothing word ? 
«< Yes he must speak :”” he speaks, ‘ My good young friend, 
¢ You know my views; upon my care depend;' ~ . 
¢ My hearty thanks to your good Father pay, 
* And bea student.’—* Harry, drive away.’ ’ 


We are prepared for the contrast by a short description of 
the approach of Winter in the country, which would not 
disgrace the Georgics : 


¢ Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief, 
Loose 6n the cherry hung the crimson leaf ; 
‘The dew dwelt ever on the herb; the woods 
Roar’d with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods ; 
All green was vanish’d save of pine and yew, | 
‘That still display’d their melancholy hue ; 
Save the green holly with its berries red, 
And the green moss that o’er the gravel spread.’ 


‘The deserted mansion is painted with equal skill; 


¢ Stillness reign’d all around; of late so full 
The busy scene; deserted now and dull ; 
Stern is his nature, who forbears to feel ' 
Gloom o’er his spirits on such trials steal g 
Most keenly felt our Poet as he went 
From room to room without a fix’d intent ; 
<< And here,” he thought, ‘* I was caress’d, admir’d 
<¢. Were here my songs, she smil’d, and I aspir’d: 
«« The change how grievous !’? As he mus’d, a dame 
Busy and peevish to her duties came ; 
Aside the tables and the chairs she drew, 
And sang and mutter’d in the Poet’s view ; _ 
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© This was her fortune ; here they leave the poor ; 
¢ Enjoy themselves, and think of us no more ; 

« I had a promise—’ here his pride and shame 
Urg’d him to fly from this familiar dame ; 

He gave one farewell look, and by a coach 

Reach’d hig own mansion at the night’s approach.’ 


From his father’s house, John was summoned to London by 
a cold and stately letter : 


‘ At a tall building trembling he appear’d, 
And his low rap was indistinctly heard.’ 


He was desired to wait, “ my Lord being engaged with come 
pany:” 
¢ Alone our Hero sate; the news in hand, 
Which though he read, he could not understand : 
Cold was the day 5 in days so cold as these 
There needs a fire, where minds and bodies freeze ; 
The vast, and echoing room, the polish’d grate, 
The crimson chairs, the sideboard with its plate ; 
The spfendid sofa, which, though made for rest, 
He then had thought it freedom to haye press’d ; 
The shining tables, curiously inlaid, 
Were all in comfortless proud style display’d 5 
And to the troubled feelings terror gave, 
‘That made the once dear Friend the sick’ning slave. 


¢«¢ Was he forgotten ?”’ Thrice upon his ear 
Struck the loud clock, yet no relief was near ; 
Each rattling carriage, and each thundering stroke 
On the loud door, the dream of fancy broke ; 
Oft as a servant chanc’d the way to come, 
‘* Brings he a message ?”? no! he pass’d the room.’ 


An appointment was made for another day, when he called, 
received a letter from the seryant, and found his hopesof church- 
preferment, of high connection, and of poetic fame, suddenly 
dwindled down to a low office on the London Quays: 


‘ In some appointment on the London Quays, 
He bid farewell to honour and to ease ; 
His spirit fell, and from that hour assur’d 
How vain his dreams, he suffer’d and was cur’d.’ 


He undertook, however, his degrading duties for a time ; 
but disgust, disappointment, woynded pride, and tenderness 
repelled, 


—— ‘ with mighty force the youth assail’d, 
Till his soul fainted, and his reason fail’d ;’ 


when, finding that his associates were preparing to disclose 
the fact to his patron, he abruptly fled, 
Aas His 
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His next appearance is at the moment of being returned to 
his family, by a friend who accidentally met him, 
¢ afflicted and subdued, 


By hunger, sorrow, cold and solitude, 


‘ Silent he enter’d the forgotten room, 
As ghostly forms may be conceiv’d to come ; 
With sorrow-shrunken face and hair upright, 
He look’d dismay, neglect, despair, affright ; 
But, dead to comfort, and on misery thrown, 
His Parents’ loss he felt not nor his own. 


© The good Man, struck with horror, cried aloud, 
And drew around him an astonish’d crowd ; ) 
The sons and servants to the Father ran, 
To share the feelings of the griev’d old man.’ 








‘ Quiet, love, and care, 

_ Strove with the gloom and broke on the despair ; 
Yet slow their progress, and, as vapours move 
Dense and reluctant from the wint’ry grove ; 

All is confusion till the morning light 

Gives the dim scene obscurely to the sight ; 

More and yet more defin’d the trunks appear, 

Till the wild prospect stands distinct and clear ;— 
So the dark mind of our young Poet grew 

Clear and sedate ; the dreadful mists withdrew ; 
And he resembled that bleak wint’ry scene, 

Sad, though unclouded ; dismal, though serene.’ 


The story ought to have been closed with the death of the 
deluded young poet, or, at any rate, with the father’s reflec- 
tions : 

¢ Now grew the Youth resign’d ; he bade adieu 
To all that Hope, to all that Fancy drew ; 
His frame was languid, and the hectic heat 
Flush’d on his pallid face, and countless beat 
The ane ne pulse, and faint the limbs that bore 


‘The slender form that soon would breathe no more. 


¢ Then hope of holy kind the soul sustain’d, 
And not a lingering thought of earth remain’d ; 
Now Heaven Fad all, and he could smile at love, 
And the wild sallies of his youth reprove ; 
Then could he dwell upon the tempting days, 
The proud aspiring thought, the partial praise ; 
Victorious now, his worldly views were clos’d, — 


And on the bed of death the Youth repos’d. — 

¢ The Father griev’d—but as the Poet’s heart 
Was all unfitted for his earthly part ; 
As, he conceiv’d, some other haughty fair, 
Would, had he liv’d, have led him to despair ; 
As, with this fear, the silent grave shut out 
All feverish hope, and all tormenting doubt ; : 
While 
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While the strong faith the pious Youth possess’d, 


His hope ee gave his sorrows rest ; 
Sooth’d by these thoughts, he felt a mournful joy 
For his aspiring and devoted boy.’ 


The reader will find something extremely pretty in the Tale 
of the Widow, an antient gentlewoman, 


‘ A dainty dame, who can but barely live 
On her small pittance, yet contrives to give ;” 


and whose elegance of manner attracts the confidence of a 
school-bred young lady, anxious to avoid the dreadful ‘evil of 
marrying a farmer. She is charmed with the widow’s trimness 
of apparel, the neatness of her cottage, and the good taste which 
marks the arbour and the garden; and, resolved to find her all 
that a romantic girl can fancy in an interesting female more ad- 
vanced in’ years, she lays her complaints at large before her 
friend : 
¢ The Widow smil’d, and “ Know you not,” said she, 

«¢ How much these Farmers scorn or pity me ; 

«¢ Who see what you admire and laugh at all they see? 

«¢ True, their opinion alters not my fate, 

“© By falsely judging of an humble state : 

«© This garden you with such delight behold, 

«¢ 'Tempts not a feeble dame who dreads the cold ; 

*¢ These plants, which please so well your livelier sense, 

«¢ To mine but little of their sweets dispense ; 

*¢ Books soon are painful to my failing sight, 

« And oft’ner read from duty than delight ; 

«¢ (Yet let me own, that I can sometimes find 

« Both joy and duty in the act combia’d ;) 

«¢ But view me rightly, you will see no more 

«¢ Than a poor female willing to be poor ; 

‘© Happy indeed, but not in books nor flowers, 

«¢ Not in fair dreams indulg’d in earlier hours, 

«* Of never-tasted joys ;—such visions shun, 

«© My youthful Friend, nor scorn the Farmer’s Son.” 


We shall leave our fair readers to conjecture how this story 
ends. 

© The Lover's Journey is a delightful poem; and ¢* Edward 
Shore’ is a deeply affecting story. ‘ The Struggles of Conscience’ 
are exemplified in the history of young Fulham, who is 
rather oddly introduced to the reader as £ a serious toyman in 
the city,’ and whose life is divided between sin, self-delusion, 
and repentance. The state of his mind, towards the close of 
his days, is forcibly exhibited in a passage which, perhaps, 
follows Juvenal somewhat too closely : 

‘ Now desperate grown, weak, harrass’d, and afraid, 


From new allies he sought for doubtful aid ; 7 
Oo 
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T'o thought itself he strove to bid adieu, 

And from devotionsgto diversions flew ; 

He took a poor domestic for a slave ; 

(Though Avarice griev’d to see the price he gave ;) 
Upon his board, once frugal, press’d a load ° 

of viands rich, the appetite to goad ; 

The long-protracted meal, the sparkling cup, 
Fought with his gloom, and kept his courage up : 
Soon as the morning came there met his eyes 
Accounts of wealth, that he might reading rise ; 
To profit then he gave some active hours, 

‘Till food and wine again should renovate his powers : 
Yet, spite of all defence, of every aid, 

The watchful foe her close attention paid ; 

In every thoughtful moment on she press’d, 

And gave at once her dagger to his breast : 

He wak’d at midnight, and the fears of sin, 

As waters, through a bursten dam, broke in ; 

Nay, in the banquet, with his friends around, 

When all their cares and half their crimes were drown’d, 
Would some chance act awake the slumbering fear, 
And care and crime in all their strength appear : 
The news is read, a guilty victim swings, 

And troubled looks a: Ba the bosom-stings ; 

Some pair are wed ; this brings the wife in view, 
And some divorc’d ; this shews the parting too : 
Nor can he hear of evil word or deed, 

But they to thaught, and thought to sufferings lead.’ 


¢ Resentment’ is a dreadful but (we fear) not an unnatural 
story: its catastrophe has too great an affinity to that -of 
© The Brothers. In these two stories, and * The Confidant, 
Mr. Crabbe has displayed his uncommon keenness of searching 
into the mind of man, united with a remarkable power of 
affecting the feelings: in most of the remaining tales, he has 
been satisfied with the former. ¢ Arabella’ and * The Mother’ 
are admirable in this class. ‘¢ Jesse and Colin’ combines some 
excellent traits of ordinary life with all the interest of a genuine 
pastoral ; setting the misery of a dependant girl, who is em- 
ployed by a rich relation as a spy on all her household and 
acquaintance, in opposition to the pure pleasures of a disin- 
terested attachment, long cherished, and finally gratified. We 
cannot refrain from copying a short description of the loycr, 
during the absence of his beloved : 
¢ The pensive Colin in his garden stray’d, 
But felt not then the beauties it display’d ; 
There many a pleasant object met his view, 
A rising wood of oaks behind it gtew ; 
vA stream ran by it, and the village green 


And public road were from the garden seen 5 a 
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Save where the pine and larch the bound’ry made, 
And on the rose-beds threw a softening shade.’ 


The consolation offered by his mother is too long for in- 


sertion: but the portrait of that respectable parent, who had 
known better days, must not be omitted: 


* The Mother sat beside the garden-door, 
Dress’d as in times ere she and hers were poor ; 
The broad-laced cap was known in ancient days, 
When Madam’s dress compell’d the village praise ; 
And still she look’d as in the times of old, 

Ere his last farm the erring husband sold ; 
While yet the mansion stood in decent state, 
And paupers waited at the well-known gate.’ 


Our extracts, however, have already exceeded all reasonable 
bounds, and one or two observations still remain to be offered, 
First, the author’s style is improved by the paring away of 
aukward and uncouth phrases, which were objectionable in 
some of his former works : but, secondly, the narrative is too © 
often disfigured by a very unpleasant habit of attempting to 
pun. -* High-applauding voice, that gained him high applause ;? 
‘ Choice of rare songs, and garlands of choice flowers; And dil 
the hungry mind wthout a choice devours,’ &c. &c. Examples 
of this kind seem to take for granted not only that all puns 
must be witty, but that all jingles of words must be puns. One 
instance occurs of a real pun, though not very happy in 
itself, inhumanly obtruded on the reader in the most affectin 
moment of one of the best stories. We allude to that in the 
second and third lines of the hundreth page, and earnestly hope 
to see it expunged from the next edition, 

On Mr. Crabbe’s general character as a poet, we deem it 
scarcely necessary now to offer a single word. ‘The public has 
pronounced, and this volume is not likely to alter their verdict. 
if, indeed, wewere compelled to institute a comparison between 
it and its precursors, we should be inclined to say decidedly 
that it sometimes attains a higher degree of poetical merit, but 
should doubt whether it did not also exhibit a larger portion of 
what might have been advantageously spared :—* Lesser than 
Macbeth, yet much greater ; not so happy, yet far happier.” 

After having perused the quotations which we have made, 
the reader will learn with a smile that the writer of them has 
received an intimation from some of his critical supervisors 
that, whatever credit he may deserve as a faithfyl delineator of 
men, manners, and things, he must not aspire to the name of a 
Port; at which he seems not a little distressed. In the pre- 
face, he labors the point at some length, with infinite humility 
and diffidence, and endeavours to shew that he ought in fairness 
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to be comprised within any legitiniate definition of the word, 
‘We will not, however, venture to prophecy what turns of 
language the enlightened metaphysics of modern times may 
produce: but this we will offer by way of consolation to 
Mr. Crabbe, that, when his name is struck off the roll of poets, 
not only Romeo’s Apothecary, and Chamont’s Witch, Pope’s 
Sir Balaam, and‘ his Death of Buckingham, but the better half 
of Shakspeare’s plays, must no longer bear the name of poetry. 


Den. 











Art. Il. 4 Vindication of Mr. Fox’s History of the early Part of 
the Reign of James II. By Samuel Heywood, Serjeant at Law, 
4to. pp.524. 11. 16s. Boards, Johnson and Co. 1811. 


WV BOEVER was acquainted with the warmth of affection, 

which was excited by Mr. Fox in the minds of his 
friends, might rest assured that an attack on his literary labours 
would not remain long unanswered; and all who knew the 
candour and openness of his heart were convinced that an in- 
vestigation, however minute, of his historical accuracy, could 
lead to no suspicion of intentional mis-statement. ‘They had 
likewise good reason for believing that his industry, with re- 
gard to the portion (unfortunately too limited) of our history 
which has been illustrated ‘by his pen, would fall little short of 
the purity of his principles; since he was scrupulously in- 
quisitive after original documents, and spared no labour 
or expence in obtaining access to vouchers of a class superior 
to those which commonly fall into the hands of an historian. 
We find, accordingly, that one of his friends lost no time in 
preparing, amid a multiplicity of professional avocations, a reply 
to the strictures of Mr. Rose. Serjeant Heywood was not onl 
intimate with Mr. Fox during the latter, years of his life, but 
may be deemed an associate in his researches and speculations 
on the part of our history which is connected with the Revolu- 
tion; and to Lord Holland’s preface to Mr. Fox’s book is 
subjoined a letter from our lamented statesman to the learned 
Serjeant, expressive of the familiarity of their communications 
on historical topics. 

‘The task of examining and noting corrections of Mr. Rose’s 
work seems to have been begun by Serjeant H. soon after its 
publication: but some delay took place, as we are told, 
(preface, p. 40.) in reducing these detached observations into a 
regular form. Animated with strong attachment to the me- 
mory of Mr. Fox, Serjeant H. confesses that he felt indignant, 
om a first perusal, at the multiplied mis-statements of Mr. Rose; 


and he suspected a deliberate intention of detracting unjustly 
from 
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from the reputation of his illustrious friend: but a farther in- 
vestigation having discovered equal inaccuracy, both as to fact 
and as to argument, in the parts of Mr. Rose’s book which had 
no reference to Mr. Fox, he was satisfied that he might attribute 
to precipitation that which he had at first imputed to design. 

We have always considered Mr. Fox’s historical fragment as 
valuable chiefly on these two accounts ; —as an exhibition of the 
political creed of a leading statesman, and as an attempt to 
restore to history that moral effect which is so delightful in the 
writings of the antients, but which,:in our modern relations, 
seems to be overlooked in calculating views of policy and 
government. Of his success in the latter object; the impressive 
and pathetic narrative of the death of the Earl of Argyle will 
remain a lasting monument ; and the value of his book, in these 
its brilliant features, would still have been conspicuous, had its 
accuracy in the detail of minor circumstances been open to re- 
prehension :—the public would have looked to the general merit 
of the work, and would have ascribed such minute errors to the 
accident of its being unfinished. Serjeant Heywood, however 
has shewn no disposition, and felt no necessity, for such a com= 
promise. He has met Mr. Rose with his own weapons, and 
has asserted Mr. Fox’s accuracy even in the dry and uninviting 
task of scrutinizing dates and circumstances of detail. If, in 
this intricate inquiry, the composition of the learned Serjeant 
is found to partake of the tediousness of the subject, and can 
make no pretensions to elegance, he has at least the satisfaction 
of vindicating most completely the reputation of Mr. Fox, and © 
of proving his scrupulous care in research ; although the great 
merit of his history is of a different kind, and consists in the 
display of humane and liberal feeling. 

The first subject of consequence, on which the learned 
Serjeant dissents from Mr. Rose, is the manner in which Mr. 
Fox has spoken of the public execution of CharlesI. ‘The 
words of the historian are, we confess, not a little calculated to 
startle a devoted adherent to monarchical government. Instead 
of an effusion of indignation at the act, the reader of Mr. Fox’s 
history finds acoolexaminationintoitsjusticeand utility(SeeM.R. 
Vol. lvi. N.S. p. 194.) ;—and, among other remarks, it is said 
that “ foreigners have applauded the English character for doing 
openly that which, in the case of dethroned princes, is so often 
perpetrated in secret.” Mr. Rose is by no means disposed to 
reason patiently on such language, and accuses Mr. Fox of alleg- 
ing that our horror at the atrocity of the act is to be abated 
by its publicity.” Serjeant Heywood considers this inference 
as overcharged, and labours to acquit Mr. Fox of any wish to 
lessen’ the public horror at the King’s condemnation. He is 

more 
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more successful, however, in a collateral topic, which he treat 
at some length ; we mean the repetition of the charge vulgarly 
circulated against Mr. Fox, that he did not feel a due abhors 
rence at the death of Louis XVI.; and the learned author 
makes (p. 20, &c.) various extracts from Mr. Fox’s speeches 
at that melancholy era, which demonstrate how strongly the 
fate of that sovereign excited his sympathy. 

The next topic of discussion is the character of General 
Monk ; and, in particular, the question whether he was instru- 
mental in preventing, in 1661, the acquittal of the unfortunate 
Marquis of Argyle. Mr. Fox, it will be remembered, is ex 
ceedingly severe on the reputation of Monk. ‘< All,” he says, 
«¢ depended on the army, and that army had fallen into the 
hands of one than whom a baser could not be found in its 
lowest ranks. Personal courage appears to have been Monk’s 


‘ only virtue ; reserve and dissimulation made up the whole stock 


of his wisdom.” So positive a condemnation rendered Mr. Rose 
very indignant ; and he not only enters on a long vindication of 
Monk, but accuses Mr. Fox of partiality, in omitting to pay a 
tribute of approbation to the memory of that valiant royalist, 
the Marquis of Montrose. ‘The learned Serjeant is not slow 
in taking up the gauntlet in support of Mr. Fox’s accusation of 
Monk ; and he relates (p. 70. et seq.) very fully, and clearly; 
the arguments for believing that Monk was guilty of the charge 
imputed to him in the case of Argyle: but the question has 
been already discussed in our pages, (Vol. lix. p. 231.) ina way 
that renders a recurrence to it unnecessary. We cannot, 
however, avoid remarking that Serjeant Heywood has adduced 
fresh proofs of Monk’s duplicity. ‘The following anecdote is 
preserved in the British Museum, and evinces the suspicions of 
him which the more penetrating among the republicans began 
to entertain in the year before he overset their government : 


¢«¢ When Harry Martin was leaving England, to live in Holland, 
March 1659, he went to take his leave of Monk, and asked him, 
whether he would set up a kingly, or a commonwealth government ; 
—acommonwealth, said Monk. This was after the militia was 


_ settling. Said Martin, I’ll tell you a story; I met a man with a 


saw, a pick-axe, and a hatchet, and asked him what he meant to do 
with those tools ;— he said, Iam going to take measure of a gentle- 
man to make him a suit of clothes. Apply it yourself; it is as 
likely you will set up a commonwealth with your ways, as he to 
make a suit with those tools.”»— Symonds’s Anecdotes in Dr. Birch’s 
Papers in the British Museum. MSS. No. 4164.’ 


In speaking of the trial of the regicides after the festoration, 
and of Monk’s infidelity to his former friends, Serjeant Hey- 


wood relates a revolting charge against Monk, on the authority 
of 
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of a valuable historical document which was given a few years 
ago to the public, we mean the Life of Colonel Hutchinson : 


‘ Mrs. Hutchinson has preserved another trait connected with these 
trials, characteristic of the heart of Monk, of which she was herself 
an eye witness; after describing the persecution to which the prisoners 
were subjected, she says * I cannot forget one passage that I saw. 
Monk and his wife, before they were moved to the Tower, while 
they were yet prisoners at Lambeth House, came one evening to the 
garden, and caused them to be brought down, only to stare at them. 
Which was such a barbarism, for that man who had betrayed so 
many poor men to death and misery, that never hurt him, but had 
honoured him, and trusted their lives and interests with him, to glut 


his bloody eyes with beholding them in their bondage, as no story 
can parallel the inhumanity of.” ’ 


Without differing from this female author as to the fact of 
Monk and his wife coming to see the prisoners, we must be 
permitted to ascribe the visit to a more substantial cause than 
mere curiosity. They were both too close calculators to waste 
their time for an unprofitable gratification. ‘¢ Profit,” says 
Clarendon, “ was always the highest reason with Monk ;” and 
his lady, it is well known, even took the lead of him in cove- 
tousness. Monk, when subsequently created Duke of Albe- 
marle, was allowed to engross several places of extensive 
patronage, and had no scruple in selling all subordinate offices 
to the highest bidder *. It is a fact that even those persons, 
who had received from the King a promise of being nominated 
to these appointments, were refused by Monk on the plea, re- 
corded by Clarendon, that his wife would hear of no considera- 
tion but money. 

A third point at issue between Mr. Rose and Serjeant Hey- 
wood is of great importance, and concerns the leading feature of 
Mr. Fox’s book; namely, the opinion so strongly expressed by 
him, that the first object with the infatuated James was the 
overthrow of our /iberty, not of our religion. Mr. Rose main- 
tains a contrary idea, and has accumulated a variety of argu- 
ments on his side of the question. He goes back to the reign 
of Charles II., and takes pains to exhibit a contrast in the con- 
duct of the two brothers. Charles was alarmed at the temerity 
of disposition discovered by James with regard to religion, and 
was most urgent with him to assume the appearance of return- 
ing to the protestant faith ; when, in one of their conversations, 
Charles, startled at James’s rashness, is reported to have said, 
‘* Brother, I am too old to go again on my travels; you may if 
you please.” — It would greatly exceed our limits to enter on 
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a survey of the different arguments, drawn as they are from 4 
variety of sources. On Mr. Rose’s extracts from the correspon- 
dence between James and Louis XIV., we have already (Vol. lix. 
p- 229.) expressed an opinion; and the additional light thrown 
on the subject by Serjeant Heywood (p. 176. et. seq.) has tended 
to confirm us in our impressions. ‘The MS. genealogy of the 
family of Lindsey came into the hands of the learned Serjeant, 
= contains the following remarkable passage respecting King 
ames : 


« «¢ When he became King, all his good qualities became defaced by 
a religion, so detestable to his subjects. — Yet he always protested, 
that he never meant to constrain the minds of any, and that all he 
wanted was toleration to his own religion. Certain it is, that some 
days before he died at St. Germains, he brought all the Foreign 
Ministers into his room, and all his subjects of any rank, who were 
there, took the Sacrament before them, and called the Almighty to 
witness, that he never intended to alter the laws, or religion, of his 
country, except that of toleration, for which he hoped for the con- 
eurrence of Parliament.’ ’ 


In addition to this declaration of James, we are now to 
report the effects of Serjeant Heywood’s progressive advance 
in research : 


¢ In discussing this subject the author is in some respect an impars 


tial inquirer. When Mr. Fox was writing this part of his work, he 


did me the honour, occasionally to mention in conversation, the 
manner in which particular parts of our history had impressed his 
mind. And upon the point now in dispute I ventured to differ from 
him, conceiving with historians of all parties, that the principal 
motive, which actuated James’s public conduct, was the establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion in his dominions, and that he was to be 
considered, rather as a bigot than a tyrant; wé conversed and cor- 
responded upon the subject. But I am not ashamed to avow my 
having now become a convert to his opinion, and my conviction that 
in the ambition, not the bigotry of James; in secular, not religious 
objects, must be sought the master-spring of his conduct, immediately 
after he succeeded to the throne. ‘The correspondence of Barillon, 
and his master, published in the Appendix to the Historical Work, 
surprized me, for I had expected it would have furnished the most 
ample confirmation of the opinion so generally entertained, but, on 
the contrary, an examination of the documents at first gave me reason 
to doubt whether it was well founded, and at last compelled me to 
abandon it ‘altogether.’ 


An admission of this nature, from a diligent inquirer, is des 
serving of particular attention. ‘he controversy, however, 
may be in a great measure decided by a proper discrimination 
of dates and circumstances. James’s triumph over the in- 
vasion of Monmouth formed a new era in his reign: it added 
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considerably to the strength of his government, and still more 
to his confidence in himself. From that time forwards, de- 
cisive measures became his policy; and he was remarked to 
listen with complacency to the compliments paid to him by 
his courtiers on the-vigorous character of his proceedings. 
Mr. Fox’s history is confined to the first year of James’s reign, 
and is not’ to be understood as. denying that the subsequent 
attempts of that monarch were directed with full hostility against 


our religion. Mr. Fox says, indeed, expressly, at the conclu- 
sion of his book : 


« « With the lives of Monmouth and Argyle ended, or at least 
seemed to end, all prospect of resistance to James’s absolute power ; 
and that class of patriots who feel the pride of submission, and the 
dignity of obedience, might be completely satisfied that the Crown 
was in its full lustre. James was sufficiently conscious of the in- 
creased strength of his situation, and it is probable that the security 
he now felt in his power, inspired him with the design of taking more 
decided steps im favour of the Popish religion and its professors, than 
his connection with the Church of England-party had before allowed 
him to entertain.”’’ 


In confirmation of Mr. Fox’s opinion that the leading object 
with James, at least in the early part of his reign, was the 
establishment of arbitrary power, Serjeant Heywood observes 
that, for some time, the hope of the Catholics themselves went 
no farther than toleration; and Barillon describes them, on the 
commencement of the second session of parliament, as divided 
among themselves respecting the intent of the toleration which 
they should require. Some of them wished only for a repeal 
of the penal laws: but the Jesuits, and those who were in the 
confidence of the King, were desirous also of the removal of the 
test-act. At this time, however, it is perfectly clear, a complete 
toleration would have been satisfactory to all.—We conclude 
our observations on this branch of the subject on a reference to 
the opinion with which we were impressed on the perusal of 
the interesting letters of Barillon in Mr. Fox’s appendix. 
(See M. R. Vol. Ivii. N.S. p. 75.) 

After a long recapitulation of the arguments in opposition to 
Mr. Rose’s charges on Mr. Fox, the learned Serjeant drops for 
a time the character of a controversialist, and comes forwards 
(Section v. p. 245.) in the more pleasant capacity of a narrator 
of events. Having lamented the deficiency of our histories 
of Charles II. and James II., he aims at supplying the de- 
sideratum by a sketch of the principles and conduct of these 
princes. ‘This section, accordingly, will be found the most 
entertaining of the volume. It discovers equal attention to 
historical research with the argumentative part, and is ex- 
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empt from the unfortunate interruptions of reasoning and the 
prolix statement‘of minutiz which clog the other portions of the 
volume. The observations on the gradual formation of the 
character of James are interesting, from the aid which they im. 


part towards forming our estimate of his conduct, both as King 
and as Duke of York: 


‘¢ The disposition and habits of thinking of the Duke of York 
were very different from those of his brother, and it is surprizing that 
he should have gained, and kept for so long a time the powerful 
ascendancy ont mind, which was visible for the greater part of 
his reign. Burnet says * that the King never loved or esteemed him, 
but stood in awe of him. Charles excelled him in penetration and 
judgement, and yet, from the natural indolence of his disposition, 
frequently yielded to his opinion when contrary to his own. The 
Duke was fond of business and accustomed to examine every thing 
in its detail ; he possessed an eager and ardent miad, and, for want 
of proper restraint and correction in his youth, was distinguished in 
his riper years by an obstinate perseverance in whatever resolution he 
made, or opinion he formed. His education had been much neglected 
in his father’s life, at whose death he was about sixteen years of age; 
after his escape into France, Sir John Berkeley, who is described by 
Burnet as very arbitrary in his temper and notions, and seemed to 
lean to popery, was appointed his governor. —The want of sensibility 
in the correspondence of James, while Duke of York, with the Prince 
of Orange, has been remarked by Dalrymple ; the same deficiency 
was manifested, after he became King, in the satisfaction he expressed 


at the bloody proceedings of Jeffries after Monmouth’s defeat.’ 


Considerable doubts have existed relative to the date of the 
conversion of Charles and James to the Catholic faith. In the 
case of the former, this needs excite no surprise, his conduct 
being such as to justify a suspicion that he was wholly unin- 
cumbered with religious scruples: but, whatever his private 
sentiments might have been, it is now ascertained, as we shall 
see presently, that he never made a formal declaration of adhe- 
rence to the Church of Rome, until his last illness. With re- 
spect to James, it is said in Wellwood’s Memoirs that he was 
privately reconciled to the Church of Rome previously to the 
Restoration: while other accounts fix the date of this remarkable 
change in the year 1671. 

¢ But there has fortunately been preserved that part of James’s 
Diary, which contains the account of his conversion, and puts an 
end to all dispute. For he tells us that * he did not turn till after” 
his return to England, and he had read «the histories of the Re- 





a 


¢ * Burnet knew him personally, and at one time intimately when 
Duke of York, and is confirmed in almost every particular by Barillon, 
who was acquainted with him when he was farther advanced in life, 


and seated upon the throne.’ 
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formation,’’ and that about the beginning of 1669, (having long had 
in his thoughts that the Church of Rome was the only true church) 
he was more sensibly touched in conscience, and began to think 
seriously of his salvation.”— 

‘ The date of his public avowal of the Catholic religion was some 
months previous to the Christmas of 1672, yet after that he conti- 
nued to attend the King to the Protestant church; but the secret 
got out, and to guard against the apprehended mischief the Test Act 
was passed. The withholding from the public the avowal of his 
conversion was not exactly consistent with his general character ; it 
might have been expected that he would have gloried in the act, 
rather than have condescended to conceal it. His brother, aware of 
the impending danger, wished him to retrace the steps he had taken, 
but provoked at the weakness, which had permitted the crown to be 
robbed of what was, in his estimation, one of its most valuable pre- 
rogatives, and feeling himself humiliated and unjustly persecuted, he 
(James) resumed his usual spirit, refused all compromise, and on the 
15th of June resigned his employments. An extract from his Diary 
remarks, ** All the storms now raised, and which afterwards followed 
the Duke in Parliament, bear their date and origin from the suspi- 
cion they had of his being converted to the Roman Catholic faith. 
Nor could his private enemies, till then, gain any advantage over him. 
Before that time, he was looked upon as the darling of the nation; for 
his having so freely, and so often, ventured his Fife for the honour 
and interest of the King and country, and for his having been always 
so active and industrious in carrying on every thing as to trade, or as 
to navigation, that might tend to their advantage.” 

‘ Upon this occasion, the different dispositions of the two brothers 
were strongly marked in the conduct of each. Charles, artful, indo- 
lent, and timid, wished to manage his own subjects, without resorting 
to the desperate measure of calling for the interference of a foreign 
power. James, on the contrary, eager, rash, and obstinate, was 
dazzled with the prospect of the crown being possessed of —— 
power, and no longer restrained by parliaments. He could not broo 
delay, but precipitately became a member of the Catholic church, as 
soon as his brother’s conduct afforded a sanction. He flattered him- 
self that this decisive step would secure the aid of the Catholic powers, 
and waited only for his brother’s permission to make the public 
avowal of his creed. Possibly he might hope to fix the wavering 
mind of the King, and accelerate his deities, without which he 
was persuaded monarchy must always remain in danger. The diffi- 
culties he encountered made him more determined in his conduct, and 
his brother’s efforts to recall him to his former religion, the loss of all 
his employments, and a long train of calamitics and humiliations, 
served only to strengthen his resolution.’ 


We are next to mark the behaviour of the two brothers 
Tespectively concerning the French court. Louis XIV., 
pursuing his scheme of subjugating Europe, spared no pains 
to prevent or at least to delay the assembling of English par- 


liaments ; because they were in his cyes something like what 
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Our navy is now in those of Bonaparte. It was Parliament that 
had compelled Charles to abandon the disgraceful alliance of 
1672 against Holland, when Louis considered himself as on 
the high road to the conquest of that republic. . The policy of 
Louis, therefore, was to flatter Charles with the hope of ren- 
dering him independent of his parliament; and to remit him 
successive sums, by way of bribe, for suspending, at certain 
seasons, the meeting of that obnoxious assembly : 


‘ Charles, who found his plan of arbitrary power counteracted, 
and imagined his throne itself was endangered by the meeting of these 
assemblies, was not less desirous than Lewis could be, that his actions 
might be exempted from their controul, and his prerogatives secured 
from their interference. But he found, that the threat of calling a 
parliament stimulated the French King to fresh supplies, or new sub- 
sidies, and therefore he did not chuse, in the early part of his reign 
at least, that it should be supposed he could by «any possibility do 
entirely without them. On the other hand, Lewis did not wish that 
Charles should reign in tranquillity. From motives of policy he in- 
clined to the re-establishment of a monarchical system of government 
in England, and that the exiled family should be restored, but his 
intention was that it should hold the sceptre in dependence upon him. 
The meeting of the parliaments might occasionally derange his plans, 
and force its sovereign, reluctantly, into measures hostile to his views. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Lewis should consider it as au 
important object to do entirely without parliaments, if possible, and 
look, with some degree of anxiety and apprehension, to the times of 
their assembling.’ 


Barillon’s correspondence exhibits many proofs of diplomatic 
artifice on both sides. ‘The fixed object of Louis was to insure 
a passive conduct on the part of England, while he proceeded to 
undermine the independence of his neighbours: while the object 
of Charles was, without any check from delicacy or any con- 
sideration of political consequences, to extract as much money 
as he could draw out of the French treasury. At one time, 
his plea for making a pecuniary demand on Louis was the re- 
establishment of the Catholic faith in England; and when this 
pretence had grown out of season, he expatiated loudly on the 
danger to monarchical power which might arise from the 
popular party in his dominions. In 1679, he applied to 
Barillon 


‘ For the assistance of Lewis, in order that “ He might not receive 
the law from his subjects,”? or as he also expressed it, that he might 
re-establish his affairs, “‘ and not any longer depend on the caprice of 
the House of Commons.”’ Barillon was desirous to know whether 
he designed to go on without a parliament, for a long time, or only 
to put off the session by frequent prorogations, and Charles answered, 


that he had already dissolved the parliament, and “ could still put. 


off the mecting of a new one,” but he could not “ engage, er pro- 
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mise to dispense altogether with parliaments, because he had no 
hopes that your Majesty ( Louis) would furnish the sums necessary for 
sustaining the expences of the state, and supporting him long, without 
the assistance of parliament.’’? Charles seems to have satisfied Ba- 
rillon, that it was absolutely necessary he should call a parliament, 
and Barillon told him, that the meetings of parliament always appeared 
very dangerous, ‘ and that it was difficult to promise himself an 

thing from it favourable to his interests, and that he would be always 
exposed to see the parliament carry itself in every thing contrary to 
France, and perhaps force him to enter into such measures himself.”’ ® 


‘Two years afterward, Barillon, writing to his master, speaks 
out very explicitly : 


‘ «¢ There remains only one difficulty, which is that of putting off 
for ever the sittings of the parliament. I know very well it is a secu- 
rity which your Majesty has reason to demand, but you promised 
me, in 1679, to consent that the parliament should assemble when 
the King of England should think it necessary for his own interests, 
provided that then the subsidies should cease.”? ’ 


The idea of vigour attached to James’s character, and his 
watchful care of our naval establishments, induced the world to 
believe, on his accession, that he would shew himself much 
less dependent on the court of France than his indolent and 
mean-spirited brother. ‘The published letters of the Count 
d’Avaux, among other things, bear testimony to the diffusion of 
this opinion ; and it was not until the discoveries of the last 
age that the real nature of the connection between James and 
Louis was ascertained. From the copious information afforded 
by Barillon’s letters, we find that the chief difference between 
Charles and James, in their secret negociation with France, 
regarded the manner, not the substance, of the propositions to 
Louis: ? 


‘ It has been said,’ observes Serjeant Heywood, ¢ that, in the 
latter part of his life, James repelled with indignation the charge of 
his having entered into money-engagements with France inconsistent 
with the mterests of his kingdom and people, and declared that he 
never made any with that power. ‘T'his is probably true, but it ap- 
pears that he was enabled to make that declaration, not through any 
merit of his own, for during a large portion of his reign, he sought 
to renew with France the disgraceful treaties for subsidies, which had 
occasioned so much mischief in the former reign, and was displeased 
that Lewis would not enter into any with him. At the same time, 
we ought not to rob the memory of James of the merit of havin 
assumed with France a tone, and used a language, which his brother 
had not the spirit to adopt. Upon perusing the correspondence in 
the two reigns, there 1s a very remarkable difference ; after James 
came to the throne, there is no appearance or acknowledgement of 
dependence upon his side, he asks supplies because without them he 
shall not be able to compass the design, which Lewis wished as well 
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as himself, and offers a return of gratitude, but as the equal of the 

erson he is applying to. In the ketters between Barillon and Lewis 
Fe is treated with respect, Barillon always describing him as a deter- 
mined character, having a will of his own, and not surrendering his 
understanding to the guidance of others. In short he was treated by 
them, as a person to be suspected and watched, and counteracted, but 
not easily to be influenced, and never to be commanded.’ 


The circumstances attending the death of Charles II. have 
Jong been matter of curiosity, on account of the light which 
they tended to throw on his religious creed; and under this 
impression, the clear and circumstantial account of them given 
by the French ambassador, Barillon, and inserted in Sir John 
Dalrymple’s Papers, (Appendix to PartI. BookI.) has been 
read with great avidity. Barillon relates that, as soon as he 
understood that no hopes remained of the King’s recovery, he 
repaired to Whitehall, and was immediately admitted to the 
anti-chamber by order of James; who was very frequently in 
his brother’s room, and who isswed all the directions necessary 
at that critical juncture. James shewed great attention to 
Barillon, and, in apprizing him of the approaching death of 
his brother, desired him to #@ure Louis “ that he should 
always find 4im a faithful and grateful servant.” On going to 
the apartment of the Duchess of Portsmouth, Barillon saw 
her in tears. ‘* However,” he adds, “ instead of speaking to 
me of her affliction at the loss she was about to sustain, she 
took me into a small closet, and said, * I am going to tell you 
the greatest secret in the world, and my head would be in 
danger if it was known. The King of England, at the bottom 
of his heart, is a Catholic, but he is surrounded with Protest- 
ant bishops, and nobody tells him his condition, or speaks to 
him of God. I cannot with decency enter the room, besides 
that the Queen is almost constantly there: the Duke of York 
thinks of his own affairs, and has too many of them to take the 
care he ought of the King’s conscience: go and tell him that I 
have conjured you to warn him to think of what can be done 
to save the King’s soul. He commands the room, and can 
turn out whom he will. Lose no time; for if it is deferred 
ever so little, it will be too late.” On this urgent appeal, Ba- 
rillon went to the Duke, who recovered himself as from 
a stupor, and said, ** You are in the right: there is no time to 
lose. I will hazard all rather than not do my. duty on this 
occasion.” Barillon proceeds to relate the difficulty which 
they experienced in introducing a priest to the King, without 
the observation of the bishops: but, having found oneHuddleston, 
a Scotsman, who had saved Charles’s life after the battle of 
Worcester, they disguised him in a wig and gown. This was 
between 
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between seven and eight in the evening; and the Duke of York 
having said aloud, from the King’s bed-side, “ The King orders 
every body to retire, except the Earls of Bath and Feversham,” 
the room was cleared. ‘The Duke then introduced Huddleston, 
=> hg to his brother, ‘‘ Sire, here is a man who saved your 
life, and is now come to save your soul.” Charles answered, 
“‘ He is welcome,” and proceeded to confess himself with 
much devotion and repentance. He received absolution, the 
communion, and even the extreme unction. ‘ The Duke of 
York told me,” adds Barillon, “ that Huddleston acquitted 
himself very well in his functions, and made the King promise 
to declare himself openly a Catholic if he recovered his 
health.” 

Such is the substance of the account rendered by Barillon 
to Louis. Father Huddleston has likewise given, in a short 
publication, a report of the behaviour of Charles during the 
performance of the religious rites. Serjeant Heywood is in- 
clined, however, to suspect greatly the accuracy of both de- 
tails. It was the interest of Jumes to persuade Louis in the 
first place, and, in due season, the English nation, that his 
brother had died a Catholic; and, reasoning on this assump- 
tion, the learned Serjeant is disposed to infer that Barillon was 
deceived in several respects, and that Huddleston was made 
the instrument of circulating an exaggerated statement. ‘This 
suspicion receives some confirmation from a letter of a Catholic 
priest named Aprice, printed in the Appendix to Harris’s Life 
of Charles II.: but it is to be regretted that this letter, evi- 
dently written without any intention to misrepresent, should be 
brief and inexplicit concerning several essential particulars. The 
date affixed to it is clearly erroneous; since, though it has escaped 
the observation of the learned Serjeant, the writer speaks of 
measures taken by James several days after his accession.— 
With this preliminary caution, we lay before our readers the 
notion entertained by Serjeant Heywood regarding this myste- 
rious transaction : : 


¢ What James could not effect when Charles was in health, and his 
faculties were entire, he contrived to bring about not long afterwards 
in the closing scene of his life ; when he had the triumph of seeing the 
almost helpless monarch perform religious ceremonies, he was not in a 
condition to understand or partake of, and to publish afterwards to 
the world, that he died in the same faith with that which he himself 
professed. On Monday morning, the 12th of February 1685, 
Charles was seized with a sort of apoplectic fit, and continued in a 
very precarious state till Thursday the 15th, when he had a second 
attack, and there were no hopes of his recovery.’ — 

¢ The letter of Mr. Aprice mentions some particulars which Ba- 
rillon was not acquainted with, and which Mr. Huddleston might 
Bb 4 not 
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not think it necessary to communicate to the public. It discloses 
that the reconciliation of the King to the Church of Rome originated 
neither in the suggestions of his own conscience, nor any anxiety of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth about the state of his soul, but was the 
result. of a preconcerted plan. No sooner was Charles recovered 
from his first attack on the Monday, than the Duke of York began 
to take precautions, and Mr. Huddleston was commanded to be in- 
cessantly in waiting, but an opportunity of making him useful did not 
present itself till the Thursday following. It is not improbable that 
the design was kept secret from Barillon, until he was made, as if 
by accident, a principal agent in the transaction.—T hat Charles never 
had manifested his conversion to the Church of Rome, by the perform- 
ance of any formal act or ceremony, is clear from the dedication of 
the book before mentioned to the Queen Dowager by Huddleston ; 
for he, mentioning * that conversion of his to the Catholic Church,” 
says, ‘which your Majesty would look upon as the happiest moment 
of your own life, as well as of his, had it not been so near his last.” 
An expression used by the Duchess of Portsmouth to Barillon also 
implies the same thing, and Father Huddleston expressly states that, 
after he had made a tender of his services, the King declared his 
desire to die in the faith, and communion of the holy Roman Ca- 
tholic Church : that he was most heartily sorry for all his sins of his 
life past, and particularly for that he bad deferred his reconciliation sq 
long.”” 

: Comparing the dates which have been stated, and considering the 
weak and exhausted state of the King when he is supposed to have 
gone through so many fatiguing religious ceremonies, it is impossible 
not to entertain a doubt of his capacity to receive spiritual comfort 
from them. — In Mr. Aprice’s letter we are informed that * he was 
heard to say little, but begging Almighty God’s pardon for all his 
offences.” 

‘ Upon this subject the professional character of Dr. Welwood 
entitles him to great respect, and he, when discussing the question 
whether the King died by poison, describes him to have suffered most 
severely during the whole time of his illness from a racking pain in 
his stomach, and as pointing to that part as the seat of it, laying his 
hand there generally, even when insensible, in a moaning posture, 
and so continued to his death. Moreover, hesaysthat ‘ his fits were 
so violent that he could not speak when they were upon him, and 
shewed an aversion to speaking during the intervals,’’ and that “so 
violent was the pain, that when all hopes were gone the physicians 
were desired to use all their art to procure him an easy death,” 
Burnet also says, ‘the King suffered much inwardly, and said he 
was burnt up within ; of which he complained often, but with great 
decency.” 

¢ Adverting to the circumstances narrated in the interested rela. 
tions of those concerned immediately in this transaction, we are autho- 
rized to suspect fraud in every part of it. The suffering and feeble 
state of the dying monarch did not leave him sufficient strength either 
of body or mind to form, and still less to express, a wish upon the 
subject of his faith. He could not resist, or signify his resistance to 
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the artful persuasions of the Duke, who had acquired a powerful 
ascendancy over his mind, and had been in the earlier part of his 
life accustomed to direct his actions. The Duke of York and 
Duchess of Portsmouth were determined to make him diea Catholic, 
the plot was laid, the priest was prepared, and when the design was 
effected, it creates no surprize to learn that a report prevailed of ,the 
couversion of the King not being his own spontaneous act, but occa. 
sioned by his brother, who had beset him, and forced him to declare 
himself a Catholic. In the hands of the priest he was only a mere 
passive instrument ; and, if the Duke had importuned him, he must 
with equal meekness and docility have declared his conversion to any 
other faith, and submitted to its ordimances.’ 

Arriving now at the sixth and last section of Serjeant 
Heywood’s book, we here find him led to discuss the subject 
which formed the ostensible motive for Mr. Rose’s publication 3; 
we mean the defence of the memory of Sir Patrick Hume, 
from certain charges introduced into Mr. Fox’s history. The 
circumstances’of these charges are as follow. In 1685, when 
the Duke of Monmouth attacked the newly-established govern- 
ment of James II. by a descent in the west of England, the Earl 
of Argyle, son of the Marquis of Argyle who was so un- 
justly executed in 1661, made a similar attempt on the side of 
Scotland ; and Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, (the patriot of 
whose interesting history we gave many particulars in our lixth 
Vol. N.S. p. 400.) was one of Argyle’s associates inthis enter- 
prise. The invasion, as it is well known, proved unfortunate ; 
and Argyle, being made prisoner, suffered by a public execution. 
In a letter prepared for a friend ,shortly before his death, he 
lays the blame of defeat in very pointed terms on his associates, 
but in a subsequent paragraph corrects the asperity of the ac- 
cusation by confining it to the charge of ‘ not being govern- 
able.” In both passages, the names of the persons accused are 
left blank. We extract from Mr. Fox’s history (p. 208.) a note 
inserted by Lord Holland, which contains the passages in 
Argyle’s letter, with a direction for filling up the blanks: 


Argyle’s Letter. 

“,..... friends were our greatest enemies, all without exception, 
both to betray and destroy us; and indeed......and...... were 
the greatest cause of our rout, and (of) my being taken; though not 
designedly I acknowledge, yet by ignorance, cowardice, and faction. 

” I am not pleased with myself. I have such hard epithets 
ef some of my countrymen, seeing they are Christians; pray put it out 
of any account you give; only I must acknowledge, they were not 
governable, and the humour you found begun, continued.” 


Lord Holland’s Note. 


‘“‘ After an ineffectual research to discover the original MS. Mr. 
Fox observes in a letter, * Cochrane and Hume certainly filled up the 
two 
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two principal blanks; with respect to the other blank, it is more 
difficult, but neither is it very material.”” Accordingly, the blanks 
in the text, and in the preceding note, may be filled up thus, 
% (Cochrane’s) friends were our greatest enemies,” &c. “and indeed 
Hume and Cochrane were the greatest cause of our rout,”? &c. 


Such is the passage in Mr. Fox’s book, which made Mr. 
Rose consider himself as called to vindicate the memory of Sir 
Patrick Hume. Having escaped to the continent after Argyle’s 
defeat, Sir Patrick came over with the Prince of Orange at the 
Revolution, and was rewarded for his zeal and sacrifices with 
the title of Earl of Marchmont, which descended to his son and 
grandson, in whom it became extinct. The grandson was, 
many years ago, a patron of Mr. Rose; and having left to him 
his family-papers, with an injunction to make use of them ‘if 
ever it should be requisite,” the insertion of the above-men- 
tioned charge in Mr. Fox’s book seemed to Mr. Rose to 
demand the publication of the memoir of Argyle’s expedition, 
as written by Sir Patrick Hume. Of this memoir, and of Mr. 
Rose’s accompanying observations, we have already expressed 
our opinion at large, Rev. Vol. lix. N.S. pp. 225. 399. While, 
on the one hand, Mr. R. has imputed to Mr. Fox a charge 
of which he is in a great measure innocent, the sympathetic 
disposition of the latter has led him to delineate the unfortunate 
Argyle in a manner which implied censure on all who differed 
from him. The truth is that Argyle was, as we have already 
stated, (Jbid. p. 406.) entirely deficient in the temper and 
judgment which are required to conduct a difficult enterprise ; 
and his impatience of opposition, his irresolution, and his in- 
tractability, were such as to involve the likelihood of failure in 
every scheme which/might be committed to his direction. On 
the other hand, his courage, his gentleness, and’ his love of 
liberty, are calculated to excite our warmest admiration, and 
appear to have impressed Mr. Fox so strongly as to repell the 
intrusion of all unfavourable ideas. Here, as in the case of the 
dispute whether King James aimed first at our liberty or at our 
religion, a deliberate attention to dates and circumstances will 
be found to alter materially the charge which has called forth 
such urgent expostulations from Mr. Rose. To the general 
virtues of Sir Patrick Hume’s character, Mr. Fox bears ample 
testimony. With respect to the accusations expressed in the 
above-mentioned extracts, written as they were under bitter 

ssions on the part of Argyle, a perusal of Sir Patrick’s 
narrative will satisfy us that they are unfounded, and that the 
root of the evil lay in Argyle’s- indiscretion. It was unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Fox, with all his sollicitude to obtain informa- 
tion, was not aware of the existence of Sir Patrick’s memoir ; 
and 
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and Mr. Rose would perhaps have had no reason to regret his 
urbanity, if he had communicated it for the historian’s contem- 
plation.—After having related the unsuccessful efforts made by 
Argyle in the expedition, and the retreat of his troops before 
the royal forces, Mr. Fox says (p. 203.) that Argyle lost all 
authority, and that, as to farther operations, * Sir Patrick 
Hume and Sir John Cochrane would not stay even to reason 
the matter with him whom, at the onset of their expedition, 
they had engaged to obey, but crossed the Clyde with such as 
would follow them, to the number of about two hundred, into 
Renfrewshire.” —We learn, from Sir Patrick’s narrative, that 
the parting between Argyle and his friends took place after a 
conference with Sir John Cochrane. It is some satisfaction to 
find that Cochrane’s general conduct was not marked by oppo- 
sition, but by easy acquiescence in the views of his unfortunate 


chief. Sir Patrick did not happen to be present at this final 
conference, but says, 


‘ « An honest gentleman, who was present, told mee the manner 
of his parting with the Erle. Argyle being in the roome with Sir 
John, the gentleman coming in, found confusion in the Erle’s coun- 
tenance and speech: in end he said, Sir John, I pray advise mee 
what shall I doe: shall I goe over Clide with you, or shall I goe to 
my owne countrey? Sir John answered, My Lord, I have told you 
my opinion ; you have some Highlanders here about you, it is best 
you goe to your owne countrey with them, for it is to no purpose 
for you to goe over Clide. My Lord faire you well; then called 
the gentleman come away Sir; who followed him when I met 
with him.”? In another part of the narrative the story is thus 
continued. ‘* But I met Sir John with others accompanieing him ; 
who takeing mee by the hand, turned mee, saying my heart goe you 
with me: whither goe you said I? over Clide by boate said he: I, 
where is Argyle? I must see him: He, he is gone away to his owne 
countrey, you cannot see him; I, how comes this change of resolu- 
tion, and that we went not together to Glaszow! He, it is no time 


to answer questions, but I shall satisfy you afterward. To the boateg 
wee came, filled two, and rowed over.’’ ’ 


We have thus gone through the leading points of difference 
between Mr. Rose and his opponent. A long catalogue might 
be formed, were we to notice the minor charges of inaccuracy 
brought forwards by the learned Serjeant. In one passage, 
(p. 204, 205.) he points out a mistake of Mr. Rose in reason. 
ing on Lord Holland’s observations, as if they were those of 
Mr. Fox. In another, (p. 50.) we are informed that Mr. Rose, 
in citing Ludlow’s memoirs, introduced that writer as saying 
that ‘* authority was given to sell the estates of the Crown and 
the Church ;” whereas Ludlow, on examination, will be found 
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to speak of. estates formerly belonging to the * deans and 
chapters.” ‘These corrections we give as brief specimens of a 
large stock of a similar description, which are interspersed 
(pp. 48. 54..104. 149. 163, &c. &c.) throughout the volume. 
— On this formidable list of contradictory arguments, we have 
two observations to make ; first, that it was highly imprudent 
in Mr. Rose, when engaged in reprehending Mr. Fox, to lay 
himself open to such serious animadversions; and, secondly, that 
it is to be regretted that the learned Serjeant should have treated 
matters of secondary importance at so much length. ‘The sole 
object of consequence was to vindicate Mr. Fox, by demon- 
strating the inaccuracy of the charges brought against him; and, 
after having taken the pains to do this at full length in a few of 
the most interesting cases, the others might have been discussed 
with brevity. Wherever the proof was not necessary to the 
chain of. general argument, the particular instance of error 
might have been consigned to the Notes or the Appendix. The’ 
text would thus have been relieved from a mass of cumbrous 
materials, and the learned author might have had the gratifica- 
tion of anticipating a wider circulation of his work. — Amid all 
the accusations and contradictions in these adverse quartos, it 
is satisfactory to find that neither champion brings forwards a 
charge of intentional mis-statement. Mr. Rose had pronounced 
a very clear negative to that effect with regard to Mr. Fox; and 
Serjeant Heywood repeatedly declares (p. ro4, &c.) that §no 
intentional deviation from the strict line of rectitude is im- 
puted’ to Mr. Rose. 

We now turn from these alterations to the more pleasant task 
of extracting, from Serjeant Heywood’s volume, a few remarks 
which are fitted to throw light on interesting points of history. 
He discusses (p. 125.) the question how far Lord Clarendon 
had been accessary to the receipt by Charles of secret payments 
from the court of France. Sir John Dalrymple has broad] 
asserted that, ** In an evil hour for Charles, Clarendon had 
taught him, in the very first years of his reign, to receive 
money from France, unknown to his people.” ‘The Clarendon. 
papers having been published since Dalrymple wrote, Serjeant 
Heywood is enabled to qualify this assertion ; and to shew that 
Lord Clarendon, with an indifference to money which was by 
no means usual among the ministers of that age, refused the 
offer made personally to himselt. As to the offers made to 
Charles, we can trace the wayward influence of that monarch’s 
dishonesty on the conduct of his minister, though it does not ap- 
pear that Clarendon became the channel for the receipt of any 
other sum than the purchase-money of Dunkirk. The substance 
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of the papers relative to this topic, in the Clarendon collection, 
is as follows: 


¢ In March 1661, Bastide, the French minister, in an interview 
with Lord Clarendon, offered him by virtue of orders from his court, 
as a present for himself, the sum of 10,0001. On the'17th April, in 
a letter from Bastide was inclosed a slip of paper, offering that or a 
larger sum, beginning in this manner. ‘ If your Lordship hath 
occasion, for the furthering or promoting the King of England’s, 
and your own interest, at the next Parliament, or for any other 
end, &c.”? On the next day, Clarendon, in a letter to Bastide in 
consequence of that inclosure, stated that the temper of the parlia- 
ment was expected to be friendly, but the asking of money was in- 
tended to be deferred, till some other things of greater importance 
had been obtained, and in consequence the King might be in some 
difficulty, and then asked, “ do you believe if the King desires it, 
that the King of France will lend him 50,000 for ten or twelve 
months, in which time it shall be punctually repaid,” and if sucha 
proposition was unseasonable, he underteok to prevent its being made. 
After this, Clarendon endeavoured to procure from France some pe- 
cupiary assistance for the war of Portugal, which he says Charles was 
unable alone to defray. In answer, gth August 1661, Bastide 
says, “the King of England may be sure of 1,800,000 French livres 
or 2,000,000 for these two or three years,”’ and in that month the 
latter sum had been agreed upon. No part of this sum was ever paid, 
and the affairs of Portugal, and the King’s necessities becoming 
urgent, Clarendon negotiated the sale of Dunkirk to France, which 
there is some reason to suspect was a measure he neither proposed 
nor approved of. ‘However, as minister, he conducted the negotia- 
tion, and in September 1662, it was settled, that Charles was to 
receive 5,000,000 of livres.’ 


Let us next advert to the value of the addition made to our 
historical documents by the researches of Mr. Fox at Paris in 
1802. Finding that the parts of Barillon’s correspondence, 
which his predecessor in inquiry, Sir John Dalrymple, had 
omitted to extract or to publish, were often interesting, he 
procured copies of the whole; and he was so gratified by this 
acquisition of official information, that he observed in a letter 
to a correspondent, ‘* My studies at Paris have been successful 
beyond what I can describe.” In speaking familiarly to Lord 
Holland on this subject, his remark was that ‘ Barillon’s letters 
were worth their weight in gold.” Of these letters, above 
forty of the number printed in Mr. Fox’s Appendix are alto- 
gether new to the public. All these relate to the year 168s : 
but, as Mr. Fox’s researches embraced all the material part of 
Barillon’s communications to the end of 1688, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we possess in this country the 
vouchers for the whole transactions of the infatuated James 
with the French court, till the time of his abcication. am 
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A third remark on the subject of historical documents relates 
to the publication of a memoir of the reign of James II. drawn 
up by the first Earl of Lonsdale, a nobleman who was united 
in politics with the Whigs, and stood deservedly high in their 
confidence. This interesting tract has been printed at the ex- 
pence of the present Lord Lonsdale, and distributed among his 
friends, but not published for sale*. It tends to relieve from 
obscurity several disputed points of this period; and, in particular, 
the circumstances attendant on the passing of the bill in June 
1685 for the preservation of the King’s person on the landing 
of Monmouth. With regard to this bill, the memoir of Lord 
Londsdale is found (Heywood, p. 230.) to be more accurate 
than the Journals of the House of Commons. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary for us to observe that 
it is desirable for every reader and possessor of Mr. Fox’s 
History, and Mr. Rose’s Observations on that work, to combine 
with them the valuable supplement which has been supplied by 
Serjeant Heywood in the volume before us, T,o 
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Art. 1V. The Family Legend: a'Tragedy. By Joanna Baillie. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1810. 


Art. V. A Series of Plays; in which it is attempted to delineate 
the stronger Passions of the Mind. By Joanna Baillie. Vol. III. 
8vo. gs. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


O those authors who have written plays for the closet, and 
have addressed their dramas rather to the reader than the 
spectator, Miss Baillie has been one of the most eminently 
and deservedly popular. More impressive in tragedy than in 
comedy, more natural in the delineation of feminine than of 
masculine personages, she yet displays a versatile command of 
emotion, and a comprehensive range of character. Her diction 
is antiquated, lofty, well supported, and gemmed with beauties: 
her imaginary scene is various and showy: her incidents, if 
far-fetched, are original; her situations, if strange, are trying; 
and her plots, if improbable, are busy, intricate, and complete. 

Perhaps, however, Miss Baillie is usually more fortunate in 
unfolding than in unravelling her fable,—in the preparation 
than in the solution of events. The opening is gradual, and 
excites curiosity, but the conclusion is more often tumultuous 
than critical; so that, after preliminary scenes of considerable 
warmth, the catastrophe itself sometimes borders on frigidity. 
We find no continual climax of emotion, but a stopping short 
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at that degree of agitation which does not overstep propriety 
and grace. Anger seems to be taught to look in the mirror, 
lest he should scowl. The heroes and heroines are not children 
of nature, but of discipline: the Princes and Princesses have 
all had old Presbyterian preceptors: they are educated gentlemen 
and ladies, who, with tendencies to the boisterous passions, 
controul them in any emergency so dutifully and politely, that 
sympathy is lost in admiration. A character which is the 
reverse of simplicity marks alike the language and the design 
of these dramas. They are a monument of refinement, con¢ 
structed not with’Greek plainness, but with florid Gothic art 
every where bedizened. To the stirring of the great passions, 
this will be always hostile. In depicting and dwelling on the 
distresses of a polished woman, Miss Baillie wisely delights : 
her genius is then most animated, most communicative, and 
comes nearest to pathos and to nature; her voice of song softens, 
melts, the warbled cadences of skill are interrupted, and the 
thrilling tone of feeling wails aloud.—Is self-observation the 
basis of mimetic art? 

Unlike Miss Baillie’s other works, the Family Legend was 
performed on the theatre at Edinburgh before it was given to 
the press. ‘This circumstance seems to announce a change, 
and in our judgment an imprudent change, of career; the 
forms of skill hitherto displayed by the author being less proper 
for the stage than the study. Qualities, which fit a play for 
representation, differ widely from those which adapt it for 
solitary perusal. In consequence of poring over the dramatists 
of the time of James the First, Miss Baillie has accustomed 
herself to a diction so obsolete, that the reader is often obliged 
to peruse a passage twice, and sometimes to look into the 
glossary, before it can be understood. For this deliberation 
and search, a person in a closet or a library has leisure and 
opportunity: but, before an audience, every thing should be 
conducive to instantaneity of impressign. In order that sympathy 
may redouble the rapture or the woe, the whole a must 
be made to vibrate at the same moment with the same feeling. 
Hence any thing that is antiquated or peculiar in dialect, which 
delays intelligibility, should be there proscribed; and not only the 
language of the time, but of common life, must be employed in 
every passage which aims at public effect. Nothing that shocks 
the ear by its difficulty, or its novelty, or even by its harsh- 
ness, can be expedient among the many ; yet the versification 
of this fair dramatist is often painfully inharmonious, hardly 
admits of being scanned, and displeases when pronounced 
aloud. In the language of the theatre, the expression of every 
emotion ought to be not merely distinct, but obvious; the 
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object should be magnified, colossalized, (if we may coin such an 
expression,) into conspicuousness. Like the pictured passions of 
Le Brun, those of the play-house ought somewhat to caricature 
nature, in order to be instantly’and definitely visible and dis- 
tinguishable.  Recondite beauties of any kind, and latent 
felicities of allusion or comparison, however gratifying to the 
refined reader, are, on the stage, in reality, defects. The style 
of Miss Baillie, so perpetually admirable for its brilliancy in 
the’ perusal, and so well adapted for epic poety, has too uniform 
an elevation for the theatre. All the personages talk fine; and 
in those subordinate. scenes, which, if essential to the plan of 
the piece, are superfluous to the spectator’s impatience, we 
still discover.a squandering of the arts of composition, and a 
constant diffusion of beauties of detail, which delay the action and 
tease the listener. To the reader, on the contrary, this lingering 
procession of ingenious similies and sensible observations is a 
welcome defence against flatness: he can turn back his leaves, 
and would be displeased by any inequality between the parts of 
the poem. 

The dramatist should unceasingly direct an exclusive attention 
to that public which he selects to judge of his appeal, and should 
fundamentally vary his manner according as he addresses a 
congregated or a scattered multitude. In writing for the stage, 
let him be concise, and prefer the simplicities of phraseology : 
in writing for the closet, he shouid be complete, and prefer 
the refinements of. diction. For representation, he may ne- 

lect, — for perusal, he should polish, —the subordinate parts. 
Rapid composition acts best; and elaborate composition reads 
best. ‘l’o please at the theatre requires more genius; to please 
in the closet requires more att. : 

The story of the Family Legend is thus related in Miss 
Baillie’s own preface : 


‘ In the fifteenth century, a feud had long subsisted between the 
Lord of Argyll and the Chieftain of Maclean; the latter was to- 
tally subdued by the Campbells, and Maclean * sued for peace, de- 
manding, at the same time, m marriage, the young and beautiful 
daughter of Argyll. His request was granted, and the lady carried 
home to the island of Mull. There she had a son, but the Macleans 
were hostile to this alliance with the Campbells. —They swore to 
desert their chief if they were not suffered to put his wife to death, 
with her infant son, who was then at nurse, that the blood of the 
Campbells might not succeed to the inheritance of Maclean. Maclean 
resisted these threats, fearing the power and vengeance of Argyll: 
but, at length, fear for his own life, should he refuse the demands 
of his clan, made him yield to their fury, and he only drew from them 
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% promise that they would not shed her blood. One dark winter 
night she was forced into a boat, and, regardless of her cries and 
lamentations, left upon a barren rock, midway between the coasts of 
Mull and Argyll, which, at high-water, is covered with the sea. 
Ass she was about to perish, she saw a boat steering its course at some 
distance ; she waved her handy and uttered a feeble cry. She was 
row upon the top of the rock, and the water as high as her breast, so 
that the boatmen mistook her for a large bird. They took her, how- 
ever, from the rock, and, knowing her to be the daughter of Argyll, 
carried her to the castle of her father. 

¢ The Earl rewarded her deliverers, and desired them to keep the 
circumstance secret for a time, during which he concealed her till he 
should hear tidings from Mull. —Maclean solemnly announced her 
death to Argyll, and soon came himself with his friends all in mourning, 
to condole with the Earl at his castle. Argyll received him, clad also 
in black. Maclean was full of lamentations; the Earl appeared very 
sorrowful ; a feast was served with great pomp in the hall; every one 
took his place, while a seat was left empty on the right hand of Argyll; 
the door opened, and they beheld the Lady of Maclean enter, su- 
perbly dressed, to take her place at the table. Maclean stood for a 
moment aghast, when, the servants and retainers making a lane for 
him to pass through the hall to the gate of the castle, the Earl’s son, 
the Lord of Lorne, followed him, and slew him as he fled. His 
friends were detained as hostages for the child, who had been pre- 
served by the affection of his nurse.’ 


This anecdote is certainly a good basis for a dramatic fable : 
but, for the sake of preserving inviolate the Lady Helen’s repu- 
tation, some of its advantages have injudiciously been missed. 
The first and second acts suffer from the obvious improbability 
of that barbarous ferocity which is needlessly and calumniously 
imputed to the Flighlanders:—against sex, beneficence, and 
virtue, superstition does not so rebel. The atrocious conspi- 
racy te banish Helen is throughout ill-motived ; and jealousy in 
Maclean would have been an adequate cause of his consent to 
her being exposed on the rock. Moreover, the deliverance of the 
lady, in the third and fourth act, is too accidental. ‘That her 
brother and her lover should be together at sea, just in the 
sight spot and at the right tide, might in an epic poem be 
referred to the providence of interfering divinities, but tran- 
scends the range of the luckiest human casualty. ‘The drama, 
says Schiller in the preface to Fiesco, cannot tolerate the hand 
of chance. Again, in this instance, if Helen’s virtue had been 
described as somewhat indecisive, a motive would have been 
provided for her lover’s hovering about the coast in a bark. 
If her sufferings, and the strife of the chiefs, had grown out of 
a culpable indecision for virtue on her part, a still higher degree 
ef pity, which perfect characters are too sublime to excite, 
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would have been aroused ; and the more important lesson of 
morality would have been inculcated, that, “ where Queens 
fail, nations fall.’—The final situation is well contrived, when 
Helen seats herself veiled at her father’s table to receive the 
visit of condolence; and the scenic picture is stately, magnificent, 
well-grouped, and full of terrific apprehension. ‘Indeed, this 
catastrophe would be exquisite, but for the incident of the 
child, which is worse than superfluous. The solution might 
have appeared satisfactory, had there been no child: now the 
doubt occurs, can this child justly be brought up by the father’s 
foes, and inherit the father’s rights ? 

The fable of Orra, the first tragedy in the 3d volume of Miss 
‘Baillie’s series, is less praise-worthy. ‘This heroine is under 
the dominion of superstitious fear; and her guardian, desirous 
of influencing her to marry his son, most absurdly sends her to 
a haunted house. She is frightened by the banditti who lurk 
there, and delivered by her lover, who assumes the disguise of 
the master-ghost that is described by credulity. Ifthe solution of 
the ensuing tragedy had been employed in this, and Orra had 
died of féar, a something would have happened tragical enough 
for the preparation, which rivals in terrifying mechanism the 
romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. Heureusement, on en est quitte 
pour la peur; unless we are to infer that the derangement of 
Orra is become permanent; a disagreeable idea, and undra- 
matic, because inconclusive. 

The Dream is a more interesting tragedy. A corse has 
been privately buried in the cemetery of Saint Maurice’s mo- 
nastery in Swisserland. It is rumoured that the Austrian 
General Count Osterloo will halt there on his march. A monk, 
not uninstructed by the confessional, dreams that a grave of 
guilt is in such a spot; and, on its being opened, a murdered 
man is discovered who has but one hand. Circumstances ac- 
cumulate ; and step by step it is ascertained that the body is 
that of the Prior’s brother, and that the murderer is Osterloo. 
The General arrives; and the convent having a sovereign juris- 
diction, he is seized, tried, condemned, and led to execution. 
‘The imperial ambassador rescues him, but he is dead of fear ! 

In a brave General-oflicer, this death arising out of fear is very 
unlikely ; and we should have preferred the obvious solution of 
an effectual rescue. ‘The remorse which had been felt, and 
the public trial which had been undergone, were sufficient 
poetical punishments for a crime that had been provoked by the 
seduction of the wife of Osterloo; and death from any internal 
cause will better bear narration than exhibition. Much philosophy 
is displayed in accounting for the apparently-supernatural dream. 
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The Siege is a ridiculous comedy, intended to warn middle- 
aged batchelors against that cu/llibility of which interested 
women, who practise blandishment and flattery, are often 
seen to make a market. The odd improbability of any com- 
pany contriving a mock attack to interrupt a féte champétre, 
and of an enemy undertaking a real attack on the same night 
and during the same festival, is too ponderous and auke 
ward a machine for the trifling purpose which it answers, 
in exhibiting the cowardice of Valdemere.—A misprint in the 
catalogue of persons gives the name of Antonia to the hero of 
the piece; and the error recurs in the dialogue. 

The Beacon, which is the last, is incomparably the most af- 
fecting and most beautiful drama in this collection; it is, indeed, 
an elegant work of art, worthy of Miss Baillie’s high and esta- 
blished reputation. We doubt not that it will pass into the 
languages and climb the theatres of the continent; though it 
may undergo some compression in the process. 

Aurora, a Maltese heiress, loves and.is beloved by Ermingard, 
who followed the crusaders to the Holy Land. Ulric the lord 
of the island, and her legal guardian, is also in love with her, 
and endeavours to extort her consent by spreading news of the 
death of Ermingard, and by enforcing the privileges of rank 
and power. Suspicions, however, are entertained by Aurora, 
that Ermingard is endeavouring to return ; and she constantly 
feeds a beacon, which she hopes is to guide him into port. A 
legate of the Pope at last arrives, with Knights of Jerusalem in 
his train, and among them is Ermingard: but the meeting of the 
lovers is imbittered by the discovery that Ermingard, deceived 


by a report that Ulric was married to Aurora, had taken vows 


of celibacy. ‘The Pope’s legate, however, finally interferes to 
depose Ulric from his governorship, and to promise a dispen- 
sation to Ermingard. 

The sanguine character of Aurora is well depicted in the fol- 
lowing fine scene: 


¢ Terentia. Still run the thoughts upon those hapless women 
Of that small hamlet, whose advent’rous peasants 
To Palestine with noble Baldwin went, : 
And ne’er were heard of more? 

‘ Aurora. They perish’d there ; and of their dismal fate 
No trace remain’d—none of them all return’d. 
Did’st thou not say so? — Husbands, lovers, friends,— 
Not one return’d again. 


‘ Ter. So I believe. 








* Aur. Thou but believest then ? 
* Ter. As I was told 
© Edda. Thou hast the story wrong. 
Cc 2 Four 








‘I feel a kindling 
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Four years gone by, one did return again ; 
But marr’d, and maim’d, and changed, —a woeful man. 


¢ Aur. And what tho’ every limb were hack’d and maim’d, 
And roughen’d o’er with scars ?—he did return. 
( Rising lightly from her seats} 
I would a pilgrimage to Iceland go, 
To the Antipodes or burning zone 
To see that man, who did return again, 
And her, who did receive him. — Did receive him ! 
O what a moving thought lurks here ! — How was’t ? 
Tell it me all; and Oh, another time, 
Give me your tale ungarbled. — 


‘ Enter VioLa. 


Ha! Viola! ’tis my first sight of thee 
Since our long vigil Thou hast had, I hope, 
A sound and kindly sleep. 


¢ Viol. Kindly enough, but somewhat cross’d with dreams. 
‘ Aur. How cross’d? What was thy dream ? O tell it me? 
I have an ear that craves for every thing 


That hath the smallest sign or omen in it. 
It was not sad? 


‘ Viol. Nay,, rather strange; methought 
A christ’ning feast within your bower was held ; 
But when the infant to the font was brought, 
It proved a full-grown man, in armour clad. 
‘ Aur. A full-grown man. (Considering for a moment, and then 


holding up her hands} 


O blessing on thy dream! 
From death to life restor’d is joyful birth. 


It is, it is! Come to my heart, sweet maid ! (Embracing Viola. 
A blessing on a and on'thy sleep ! 





ife within me stir, 
That doth assure me it has shadow’d forth 
A joy that soon shall be. 
‘ Ter. So may It prove ! 
But trust not such vain fancies, nor appear 
‘Too much elated; for anhappy Ulrick 


Swears that your Beacon, after this night’s watch, 
Shall burn no more. 


‘ Aur. He does! Then will we have 
A noble fire. This mght our lofty blaze 
Shall thro’ the darkness shoot full many a league 
Its streamy rays, like to a bearded star 
Preceding changeful — aye, and better times. 
It may in very truth. — O if his bark 
(For many a bark within tts widen’d reach 
‘The dark seas traverse) should its light descry f 
Should this be so—it may ; perhaps it will. 


O that 
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O that it might ! — We’ll have a rousing blaze ! 
Give me your hands. (Taking Viola and Terentia gaily by the 
hands.) 
So lightly bounds my heart, 
I could like midnight goblins round the flame 
Unruly orgies hold. Ha! think ye not, 
When to the font our mail-clad infant comes, 
Ulrick will a right gracious gossip prove ? 
Nay, nay, Terentia, look not so demure, 
I needs must laugh. 
‘ Ter. Indeed you let your fancy wildly run ; 
And disappointment will the sharper be. 
‘ Aur. Talk not of disappointment ; be assur’d 
Some late intelligence doth Ulrick prompt 
To these stern orders. On our sea there sails, 
Or soon will sail, some vessel which right gladly 
He would permit to founder on the coast, 
Or miss its course. But no; it will not be; 
In spite of all his hatred, to the shore, 
Thro’ seas as dark as subterraneous night 
{t will arrive in safety. 
‘ Ter. Nay, sweet Aurora, feed not thus thy wishes 
With wild unlikely thoughts ; for Ulrick surely 
No such intelligence hath had, and thou 
But mak’st thy after-sorrow more acute 
When these vain fancies fail. 
‘ Aur. And let them fail! Tho’ duller thoughts succeed, 
The bliss e’en of a moment, still is bliss. 
‘ Viol. (to Ter.) Thou would’st not of her dew-drops spoil the 
thorn 
Because her glory will not last till noon ; 
Nor still the lightsome gambols of the colt, 
Whose neck to-morrow’s yoke will gall. Fye on’t! 
If this be wise, ’tis cruel. 
‘ Aur. Thanks, gentle Viola! Thou art ever kind. 
We'll think to-morrow still hath good in store, 
And make of this a blessing for to-day, 
Tho’ good Terentia there may chide us for it. 
‘ Ter. And thus, a profitable life you’ll lead, - 
Which hath no present time, but is imade up 
Entirely of to-morrows. 
¢ Aur. Well, taunt me as thou wilt, I’ll worship still 
The blessed morrow, store-house of all good 
For wretched folks. "They who lament to-day, 
May then rejoice: They who in misery bend 
E’en to the earth, be then in honour robed. 
O! who shall reckon what its brighten’d hours 
May of returning joy contain? ‘To-morrow ! 
The blest to-morrow ! Cheering, kind to-morrow } 
I were a heathen not to worship thee, 
(7> Ter.) Frown not again; we must not wrangle now, 


Cc 3 ¢ Ter. 
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‘ Ter. Thou dost such vain and foolish fancies cherish ; 
Thou forcest me to seem unkind and stern. 
‘ Aur. Ah! be notstern. Edda will sing the song 
That makes feet beat and heads nod to its tune ; 
And even grave Terentia will be moved 
To think of pleasant things. 
‘ SonG. 
* Wish’d-for gales the light vane vecring, 
Better dreams the dull night cheering ; 
Lighter heart the morning greeting, 
Things of better omen meeting ; 
Eyes each passing stranger watching, 
Kars each feeble rumour catching, 
Say he existeth still on earthly ground, 
The absent will return, the long, long lost be found. 


‘ In the tower the ward-bell ringing, 
In the court the carols singing ; 
Busy hands the gay board dressing, 
Eager steps the threshold pressing, 
Open’d arms in haste advancing, 
Joyful looks thro’ blind tears glancing ; 
The gladsome bounding of his aged hound, 
Say he in truth is here, our long, long lost is found. 


‘ Hymned thanks and beedsmen praying, 
With sheath’d sword the urchin playing ; 
Blazon’d hall with torchés burning, 
Cheerful morn in peace returning ; 
Converse sweet that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former sorrows, 
O who can tell each blessed sight and sound, 
That says, he with us bides, our long, long lost is found. 


© Aur. (who at first nods her head lightly to the measure, now 
bursts into tears, taking Edda’s hand between hers, and 
ressing them gratefully, ) 
I thank thee ; this shall be our daily song. 
Tt cheers my heart, altho’ these foolish tears 
Seem to disgrace its sweetness. 


¢ Enter Page. 
‘ Viol. (to Aur.) Here comes your Page with lightly bounding 


steps, 

As if he brought good tidings ? 

‘ Ed. Grant he may! 

© Aur. (eagerly) What brings thee hither, Boy! 

¢ Page (to Aur.) A noble stranger of the legate’s train, 
Come ion the Holy Land, doth wait without, 
Near to the garden gate, where I have left him, 
He begs to be admitted to your presence ; 
Pleading for such indulgence as the friend 
Of Ermingard ; for so he bade me say. 


« Aur. The friend of Ermingard! The Holy Land! 
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(Pausing for a moment, and then tossing up her arms in 
ecstacy.) 
O God! It is himself! 
(Runs eagerly some steps towards the garden, then catching 
hold of ‘Verentia, who follows her) 
My head is dizzy grown; I cannot go. 
Haste, lead him hither, Boy. 
(Waving her hand impatiently ) 
Fly ; hear’st thou not? [Exit Page. 

‘ Ter. Be not so greatly mov’d. It is not likely 

This should be Ermingard. The boy has seen him, 
And would have known him. Tis belike some friend. 

‘ Aur. No; every thrilling fibre of my frame 
Cries out “ It is himself.”’ a, (Looking out. J 
He comes not yet ; how strange! how dull! how tardy ! 

‘ Ter. Your Page hath scarce had time to reach the gate, 

Tho’ he hath run right quickly. 

‘ Aur. ( Pausing and looking out) 

He comes not yet. Ah! if it be not he, 
My sinking heart misgives me. 
O now he comes! the size and air are his. 

‘ Ter. Not to my fancy: there is no resemblance. 

‘ Aur. Nay but there is. And see, he wears his cloak 
As he was wont to do ; and o’er his cap 
The shading plume so hangs. —It is! it is! 

(Enter ein and she, breaking from Terentia, runs towards 
him. 
My lost, my found, my blest! conceal thee not. 
(Going to catch him in her arms, when Garcio takes of his 
plumed cap and bows profoundly : she utters a faint cry, and 
- shrinks back.) 

‘ Gar. Lady, I see this doff’d cap hath discover’d 

A face less welcome than the one you look’d for. 

Pardon a stranger’s presence; I’ve presumed 

Thus to intrude, as friend of Ermingard, 

Who bade me 

‘ Aur. Bade thee! is he then at hand? 

‘ Gar. Ah, would he were! 

*T was in a hostile and a distant land, 
He did commit to me these precious tokens, 
Desiring me to give them to Aurora, 
And with them too, his sad and last farewel. 





‘ Aur. And he is dead! 
© Gar. Nay, wring not thus your hands : 


He was alive and well when he entrusted me 


With what I now return. 
(Offering her a small casket.) 


¢ Aur. Alive and well, and sends me back my tokens! 
‘ Gar. He sent them back to thee as Ulrick’s wife ; 
For such, fore’d by intelligence from hence 


Of strong authority, he did believe thee : 
Ce4 And 
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And in that fatal fight, which shortly follow’d, 
He fought for death as shrewdly as for fame. 
Fame he indeed hath earn’d. | 
¢ Aur. But not the other ? 
Ah do not say he has! Amongst the slain 
His body was not found. . 

‘ Gar. As we have learnt, the Knights of blest St. John 
Did from the field of dying and of wounded . 

Many convey, who in their house of charity 
All care and solace had; but with the names, 

Recorded as within their walls receiv’d, 

is not found; therefore we must account him 
ith those, who, shrouded in an unknown fate, 

Aire as the dead lamented, as the dead, 

For ever from our worldly care dismiss’d. 

‘ Aur. Lamented he shall be; but from my care 
Dismiss’d as are the dead—that is impossible. 

‘ Ter. Nay, listen to advice so wise and needful : 

It is the friend of Ermingard who says, 
Let him within thy mind be as the dead, 

‘ Aur. My heart repels the thought : it cannot be. 
No ; till his corse bereft of life is found ; 

Till this is sworn, and prov’d, and witness’d to me, 
Within my breast he shall be living still. 

‘ Ter. Wilt thou yet vainly watch night after night 
To guide his bark at never will return ? 

¢ Aur. Who never will return! And thinkest thou 
To bear me down with such presumptuous words ? 

Heaven makes me strong against thee. 

‘There is a Power above, that calms the storm ; 
Restrains the mighty ; gives the dead ‘to life : — 
I will in humble faith my watch still keep ; 
Force only shall restrain me. | 

‘ Gar. Force never shall, thou noble, ardent Spirit ! 
Thy gen’rous confidence would almost tempt me 
To think it will be justified. 

‘ Aur. Ha! say’st thou so? A blessing rest upon thee 
For these most cheering words! Some guardian power 
Whispers within thee, No; me not despair.’ 

Some blemishes adhere to the minor incidents of this piece, 
Why should Ulric threaten to prevent the lighting up of the 
beacon ? To supply a light-house with fuel is a public service, 
a pious office, a benefit to the community. Such things are 
not prohibited by sovereigns, even if they suspect that personal 
affections have suggested the sollicitude.—That the legate should 
arrive, and Ermingard arrive, and in separate vessels, on the very 
day on which the beacon was destined to burn no moxe, is a 
bold and needless violation of probability. Ermingard could no 
where have been placed more naturally than im the legate’s 
traiti. Still, purchased as the situations may be-by rash fictions, 


they 
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they are exquisitely and delightfully interesting, and call forth 

that kind and that degree of emotion which Miss Baillie has 
especially at command. The pageantry of the scene, however, 
though imagined with picturesque and romantic effect, is wanting 
in progressive magnificence. In all plays, the locality ought to 
shift at least with every act, the tiresome effect of unvarying 
decorations being notorious : but some care should be taken to 
secure a climax of spectacle, and to place the concluding parts { 
of the action amid the more splendid scenery. Here the first 
act happens in a room ; and the second act opens at the beacon’s 
foot, whence the fire reveals a view of the sea and of stee 
cliffs which the procession of knights ascends. ‘This spectacle 
is so striking, that the subsequent return to the lady’s chamber 
must operate as a disappointment to the eye of every spectator. 
The languor of ordinary scenery becomes annoying, after the 
exhibition of stimulant landscape. Had we been forming this 
play, we should either have placed the legate.in the vestibule of 
the cathedral, and have taken the lovers thither to receive the 
promise of the dispensation, or have managed to wind up the 
story on the sublime spot at which Aurora and Ermingard first 
meet ; and, as the action languishes after their first interview, 
the dialogue required a preference of this policy. Miss Baillie 
will one day retouch her productions, and expunge what is 
superfluous: she, who pleases so highly the polished and the 
good, deserves to please for successive generations. 








Tay.J' 





Art. VI. <Archeologia: or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Anti- 
quity. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 


Vol. XVI. Part 2. 4to. pp.224. and 60 Plates. i, 2s. 
sewed. White, Nicol, &c. 1812. 


$ he second part of this volume, of which we announced thé 

first in our aumber for Qctober last, is not only superior 
in bulk when compared with the former, but contains matters 
of more importance and interest. We shall notice the subject 
of each paper; and though our report will occupy more 
pages than we can conveniently spare, it probably will not be 
sufficiently ample to satisfy the learned reader. ‘The first me- 
moir in this second portion, being the 2oth in the volume, is 
intitled, ) 


Ordinances respecting Swans in the River Witham, in the 
County of Witham: together with an original Roll of Swan Marks, 
appertaining to the Proprietors on the said Stream ; communicated 
by Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., &c.—The first of these rolls is 
dated June 1570, 12th Elizabeth, and contains regulations - 

the 
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the preservation and marking of swans. At present, these or- 
dinances respecting swans may excite no great curiosity: but 
they have enabled the ingenious and learned Mr. Weston, in a 
subjoined note, to detect two vulgar S/ips/opisms, and by this 
detection both to inform and amuse the reader: 


‘It appears (says he) in these Swan-rolls, that the King’s Swans 
were doubly marked, and had what was called two nicks, or notches. 
The term, in process of time, not being understood, a double animal 
was invented, unknown to the Egyptians and Greeks, with the name 
of the Swan with two Necks: but this is not the only ludicrous 
mistake that has arisen out of the subject, since Scvan-upping, or the 
taking up of Swans, performed annually by the swan companies, wi 


the Lord Mayor of London at their head, for the purposes of mark-— 


ing them, has been changed by an unlucky asperite, into Swan-hop- 
ping, which is not to the purpose, and perfectly unintelligible.’ 


Some Account of the Trial of the Pix. By the Rev. Rogers 
Ruding, B.D. F. A.S.—Though the very sight of regal coin 
is at present almost unknown, we trust that the time is not far 
distant when it will come again into fashion, and when the 
trials here explained for ascertaining the purity of monies coined 
at the mint will be resumed. Now, Bank-tokens do the duty 
of the King’s coin: but, when gold and silver stamped with 
“¢the image and superscription of Cesar” shall resume their 
wonted circulation, we shall read with additional interest these 
ss of Mr. Ruding on ¢he trial of the Pix. The subject, 
though important, is little known, and we are obliged to this 
gentleman for the particulars which are here detailed. We 
find that our ancestors, in the wise jealousy with which they 
guarded the integrity of the coins, adopted effectual expedients 
for this purpose. ‘ ‘Their utmost care,’ continues Mr. R., ¢ was 
exerted to preserve the standard inviolate, by assays made 
within the Mint, in the presence of officers who were mutual 
checks on each other: and before the monies were allowed to 
be issued, they were submitted to the public trial of a jury, 
composed of men, who, by their professional knowledge, were 
well qualified to decide on their purity, and who were bound 
by a solemn oath to return a true verdict.’ We cannot read 
this sentence without adverting to the state of our present cur- 
rent medium, and asking to what trial the Bank-tokens are 
submitted, or according to what standard of purity they are 
issued? ‘The trial of royal coins, of which Mr. R. gives the 
history, was an open examination; and it technically derived its 
name from the pix or box, in which the coins selected for exa- 
mination are contained, and which is secured by three locks, 
the keys of which are in the keeping of the Warden, the Mas- 
ter, and the Comptroller of the Mint. He informs us that, 
‘ though 
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though we are not apprized that the antients had any such trial, 
it is of old date; and mention is made of it in the oth and 
roth year of Edward I., as a mode well known and in common 
usage : 


¢ The earliest notice which has occurred, in which the judgment 
of professional artists was required to sanction, as a jury, the judg- 
ment of the court, is dated in the thirty-seventh of Elizabeth, when 
a trial was held in the Star Chamber.’ 


The modern practice is thus detailed : 


¢ Upon a memorial being presented by the Master of the Mint, 
praying for a Trial of the Pix, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moves his Majesty, in Council, to that purpose. A summons is then 
issued to certain Members of the Privy Council, to meet at the house 
which is now allotted to the office of Receiver of the Fees in his 
Majesty’s Exchequer, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, on a certain 
day. A precept is likewise directed by the Lord High Chancellor, 
to the Wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company, requiring them to 
nominate, and set down, the names of a competent number of suffi- 
cient and able freemen of their company, skilful to judge of, and to 
present the defaults of the coins, if any should be found, to be of the 
jury, to attend at the same time and place. This number is usually 
twenty-five, of which the Assay Master of the company is always 
one. 

¢ When the court is formed, the clerk of the Goldsmiths’ Com.- 
pany returns the precept, together with the list of names ; the jury is 
called over, and twelve persons are sworn. The president then gives 
his charge, which used formerly to be general, like the oath, to 
examine by fire, by water, by touch, or by weight, or by all, or by 
some of them, in the most just manner, whether the monies were 
made according to the indenture, and standard trial pieces, and within 
the remedies. But in 1754, the Lord High Chancellor Talbot | 
directed the jury to express precisely how much the money was 
within the remedies ; and the practice which he thus enjoined is still 
continued. The other parts of the charge necessarily vary according 
to the ability of the president, and his knowledge of the subject. 

‘ When it is concluded, the Pix is delivered to the jury, and the 
court is commonly adjourned to the house of the President, where 
the verdict is afterwards delivered. 

‘ The jury then retire to the court room of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, whither the Pix is removed, together with the weights of the 
Exchequer and Mint, and where the scales which are used upon this 
occasion are suspended, the beam of which is so delicate, that it will 
turn with six grains, when loaded with the whole of those weights, ta 
the amount of 48/3. 80x. in each scale. 

‘ The jury being scated, the indenture, or the warrant under which 
the Master has acted, is read. ‘Then the Pix is opened, and the 
money which had been taken out of each delivery, and enclosed in a 
paper parcel under the seals of the Warden, Master, and Comptroller 
of the Mint, is given into the hands of the foreman, who reads aloud 


the 
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the indorsement, and compares it with the account which lies before 
him. He then delivers the parcel to one of the jury, who opens it; 
and examines whether its contents agree with the indorsement. 

‘ When all the parcels have been opened, and found to be right, 
the monies contained in them are mixed together in wooden bowls, 
and afterwards weighed. 

‘ Out of the said monies so mingled, the jury take a certain number 
of each species of coin, to the amount of one pound weight, for the 
assay by fire. And the indented trial pieces of gold and silver of the 
dates specified in the indenture, being produced by the proper officer, 
a sufficient quantity is cut from either of them, for the purpose of 
comparing with it the pound weight of gold or silver which is to be 
tried (after it has been previously melted and prepared), by the usual 
methods of assay. 

‘ When that operation is finished, the jury return their verdict, 
wherein they state the manner in which the coins they have examined 
have been found to vary from the weight and fineness required by the 
indenture, and whether, and how much, the variations exceed, or fall 
short of, the remedies which are allowed ; and according to the terms 
of the verdict, the Master’s quietus is either granted or withheld,’ 


This process was well calculated to accomplish the impor- 
tant object for which it was instituted, and the purity of the 
coin isssed from the mint gave evidence of its utility. 


Some Accoumt of the Egyptian Papyrus, and the Mode adopted 
for unfolding a Roll of the same. By William Hamilton, Esq. 
F.A.S.—The Egyptian Papyrus examined by Mr. H., and 
which is the wei | of the Society, was probably inclosed in 
amummy. It was folded up in a cotton cloth, and then co- 
vered with a liquid bitumen, similar to that which was used in 
embalming bodies; by which air was excluded, and the whole 
was preserved from putrefaction. Having with some difficult 
unrolled the volume, Mr. H. found the length of it to be little 
short of five feet and a half. Of the inscription, he observes that it 
exhibits three different forms of letters, but he makes no disco- 
very of its purport: he conjectures, indeed, that it contains an 
abstract or copy of the funeral-oration which was pronounced 
over the deceased, and which the relations inclosed in his cof- 
fin. As to the substance on which the characters are written, 
more satisfactory information is given : 


~ 


¢ On an inspection of the paper, it is plainly perceived to be com- 
posed of the inner filaments of the Papyrus plant, split into very 
thin layers; the coarser and thicker ends of these threads being cut 
off, equal in length to the breadth of the paper, which was to be 
made, were laid parallel, and close to each other ; a coat of gum, or 
some other gluey substance, was then laid upon this substratum, and 
over that were laid transversely, the finer and thinner threads of the 
same reed. The whole mass was then amalgamated by a regular 
| % pressure 
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pressure or beating: from the fragile nature of the material, I should’ 
think the former mode the most likely.’ 

The plates attached to the ordinances respecting swans, and 
representing swan-marks, might have been omitted without any 
material loss: but with this letter of Mr.H. a plate ought to 
have been given, exhibiting the characters on the Papyrus: be- 
cause without this the reader is unable to form any opinion 
of the correctness and merit of the learned antiquary’s obser- 
vations. 


An preset A an inedited Coin of Alexander the Great. Ina 
Letter to the Marquis Townshend, President. By the Rev. Stephen 
Weston, B.D. F. R. and A. 8S. 


(No. 29. p. 272.) Some Account of a curious Coin, not described 
by the Writers on Gadir. By the same. 


(P. 273.) 4 Description of a curious and unique Coin of Edessa. 
By the same. : 


(P. 276.) Description of a very rare Samaritan Coin, struck at 
Azoth Segol. By the same. 


(P. 278.) 4a Account of a Cein struck at Cyparissia. By the 


same. 


We have put together the papers of this learned numismatic 
antiquary, though they do not all immediately follow each other. 
The first coin noticed does not exhibit a flattering likeness of 
Alexander ; and Mr. W. is inclined to think that for this reason 
it probably gives a true resemblance: but, if we might judge 
from the plate, we should say that the difference of face in 
this coin, compared with the usual profiles of the Macedonian 
hero, arose from the want of skill in the artist; since the 
figure of the eagle in the reverse is more like a jack-daw 
than like the bird of Jove. The inscription is BATIAEQS 
AAEZANAPOY; in the area, is the word AAKQ, which 
Mr. W. supposes to be the name of a magistrate; and under the 
chair of Jupiter, who is represented sitting, is the word OAH, 
which signifies Odessus of Thrace, a city of Pontus, near 
Salmydessus. ‘This inedited coin is not to be found in this 
country except in Lord Northwick’s cabinet.—'The silver coin, 
which represents the Gaditane or Hercules of Gadir, now 
Cadix, or Cadiz, is said by Mr. W. to have ¢ been lately 
brought from Trance, and never to have been described’ or 
assigned to any place till now:’ but, on turning back to p.rs, 
of this volume, we meet with a description of it by Mr. Howes, 
who notices it in conjunction with a brass coin of the same 
type. He supposes, and with great probability, that, owing to 
his brass coin not being placed centrally under, the dye, only 
the last four letters of the word AIBYQIN appear: but he does 

not 
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not explain the Punic character over the back of the lion. 
This letter, observes Mr. W., is the Phcenician Ghimel,- the 
initial letter of Gadir; and which, with the Gaditane Hercules 
on the right side, leads him to conclude that this coin (which 
weighs nearly 112 grains, is in good preservation, and of fine 
workmanship,) was struck at Gades, by a colony from Africa, 
-which Pliny tells us the Greeks called Lybia: “ <Africam 
Graeci Lybiam appellavere.” ‘This curious relic of antiquity is 
said, at p.15., to be in the possession of Mr. Miles, of Tavistock- 
street.—That unique rarity, which Mr. W. pronounces to be 
a coin of Edessa, is of gold, weighs about 81 grains, or 
3 dwt. g grs. and is in the possession of Lord Valentia, who 
procured it at Lucknow in exchange for the money of the 
country. ‘On one side it has a head with a cap or tiara like 
that with which Abgarus is always depicted on the imperial 
money: on the -reverse is a whole-length figure of the sun, 
with a radiated head, worshipped at Edessa; to the left is a 
date of two hundred and fifteen; and to the right is the word 
MIPPO in Greek letters, signifying either the son of Edessa, or 
the Prince.’ Mr. W. arrives at this conclusion by the help of 
the Eastern languages. ¢ Mibr, or Mubr, in Persian, means 
the sun; and Meer, in the same language, a Prince or Em- 
peror. Roba is the old name of Edessa, formerly called 
Urhoi, the Sun’s fire, light. ‘The Greeks prefixed KAAAI, and 
made the word their own.’ As to the appearance of Arabic 
words on an oriental coin in Greek letters, he observes that 
this is not without precedent. He concludes with confidently 
pronouncing ‘ this coin to be of the fifth King of Edessa, and 

the second after the Parthian conquest of Mesopotamia.’ 
Of the Samaritan coin, Mr. W. remarks that its reverse is 
unlike any Santaritan coin which he has ever seen. On it may 
be read distinctly the words Mattatia hegené, Azoth Segol, 
‘which mean that this coin was struck at Azoth Segol, 

Mattatia being hegené, or hege, or magistrate of the Persians : 
the addition of Segol, or Queen, to Azoth, is on account of 
Aza, Queen or consort of e the first settler or founder of the 
place, on his return from the Red Sea.’ ‘This coin was struck 
by Antigonus, King of Judza, on his advancement to the 
crown by the aid of the Parthians, and bears on the obverse a 
wreath inclosing some illegible letter or letters, and the inscrip- 
tion ANTITONOY.—Cyparissia, the place to which the coin 
last noticed by Mr. W. belonged, was in Messenia, near the 
coast, and was one of those towns that were permitted by the 
Emperors to be autonomous, or to live under their own laws. 
Sadie of the coin, which is of middle brass, and is unpub- 
lished, he says: 

‘ THe 
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« The coins of Cyparissia are mostly imperial, and Sestini says 
{ the best authority for Greek cities) always so; but here is an excep- 
tion. On the right side is probably a head of Bacchus, with a lock 
on the forehead, disposed like a horn, with which that god is repre- 
sented, “¢ Accedant capiti cornua Bacchus eris.””? Behind the head is 
Roma, in Greek letters. On the reverse is a figure standing, with a 
branch in its right hand, and a quiver at its back. Before it, from 
top to bottom, are three inscriptions; first KOI for KOINON, next 
two dates, AA. KE. 31. 25. Behind it is KYTIAPIZZIA; and under 
the name of the town a monogram of K kappa, alpha. Kes points 


out the concordia at different periods with imperial Rome, of which 
the dates are recorded.’ 


Copies of an original Letter from K. Henry VIII. to Sir 
Nicholas Carew, Knt., Dr. Sampson, and Dr. Benet, his Ambas- 
sadors to the Emperor.—An Indenture between the same King and 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, and others.—Sir Walter Raleigh's Account of 
his Voyage to Guiana.—And a Letter from Kk. Charles the First to 
the Earl of Nottingham, and others. All of them in the Possession 
of Richard Carew, Esq. of Beddington. Communicated by the Rev. 
Francis Stone, F. A. §.—The first of these papers is an evidence TF ave 
of the zeal and cunning with which Henry VIII. prosecuted 
the affair of the divorce from his first Queen. The persons to 
whom the letter is written are empowered to employ all the 
arguments and address in their power, in order to win the con- 
sent of the Emperor to the divorce for ** the quyete rest and 
tranquyllitie of of conscience :” but they are ordered to attemper 
their ** wordes in suche sorte as thempero" shall not have pro- 
bable conjecture this overture to ¢om of us.”—The indenture 
or writ of Privy Seal (dated Dec. 9, 1511,) addressed to Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, Knt., deputy of the town and marches of 
Calais, and others, contains an order from Henry VIII. to re- 
ceive his half-yearly payment from the French King, which was 
due on the first of November last. This sum is stated to be 
13,793 gold crowns of the sun, of full weight, and 45 deniers 
Tournois, and is said to be contained in four canvas bags, each 
bag having its value written on tickets of parchment sealed 
with the seals of the commissioners, and in their presence made 
firm and close. ‘The writ proceeds also to give the amount of 
former payments ; and that of monies in the King’s treasury at 
Calais, which is 95,126 gold crowns of the sun, 26 sols and 
10d. ‘Tournois. 

The letter of Sir Walter Raleigh is truly doleful; it relates 
the losses which his fleet sustained in a tempestuous voyage ; 
the attacks of the Spaniards on his reduced forces when he 
landed at Guiana, in one of which his son was killed; and the 
failure of his attempts to get possession of the mine which he 
had mentioned to the King, and of which it appears he had 


some 
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some knowlege. It concludes with lamentations over his ruined 
fortune, and with a melancholy picture of his broken health 
and dejected state of mind. ‘To this curious letter, the follow- 
ing note is subjoined : 

‘ Sir Walter wrote “ An Apology for his last unlucky Voyage to 
Guiana,”’ which was published with some remarks in the year 17¢0, 
at the end of an Abridgment of his History of the World. The 
fatal consequences of the voyage to this great man are well known. 
It has been supposed by some that he had no knowledge of any gold 
mine in Guiana, but invented the story with a view of obtaining his 
liberty : but as he had been enlarged from the Tower two year's 
before, and as he expended so large a sum of his own on the fittin 
out of the enterprize, the better opinion seems to be, that he reall 
did know of a mine, but was prevented from accomplishing his pur- 
pose by the Spaniards, who had discovered his design. It is well 
known in what manner James sacrificed him to gratify the Spaniards, 
to whom he had been particularly obnoxious.’ 


The letter, under the Privy Seal of Charles I., addressed to 
the Earl of Nottingham and to Viscount Wimbledon, Lord 
Lieutenants of the county of Surrey, respects the raising of one 
hundred men for filling up the regiments employed in the war 
against Austria. . 

Some Account of the ancient Date at Colchester; and of the 
Bottoms of Escutcheons or Shields, as they partake of the prevalent 
Forms of Arches in their respective Periods. By John Adey 
Repton, Esq. F. A. S.—The date at Colchester, to which Mr. 
A. Repton first adverts, is, on an examination of the character 
of the figures, which are Church Text, pronounced to be not 
TOgo, as asserted bY Messrs. Morant and Gough, but 1490. 
On the subject of escutcheons, Mr. R. states some facts 
which merit the notice of antiquaries and architects, since 
they may help them to ascertain the dates of our antient 
structures. He reduces them to three heads : 

¢ First—The bottom of the escutcheons or shields partakes of the 
prevalent forms of arches in their respective periods. By holding the 
shields reversed, they give some idea of the different windows, Thus 
the sharp-pointed form prevailed to the end of the fifteenth century. 
The arch gradually became flatter, and at length assumed various 
shapes. 

‘ Secondly—As the ornaments of architecture became less simple 
and more enriched, the escutcheons, instead of being plain, were cut 
in various forms. 

¢ And, lastly—In the middle of the sixteenth century, when a 
false taste for superabundant and mixed ornaments prevailed, (temp. 
Henry the Eighth, and Elizabeth,) scralls and volutes were intro- 
duced ; and when the forms of the shields or escutcheons became 
fanciful, it was necessary to define the precise outline by an inner 


shield.’ 
Mr. R.. 
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Mr. R. informs us that he has not been able to discover any 
shields introduced as architectural ornaments, © earlier than the 
13th century ; and his first three specimens of shields in the 
plate annexed are taken from appendages to warriors in the 
11th and. 12th centuries. 


A Meimsir relative toa Roman Aqueduct discovered at Antibes; 
by M. ad’? Aguillon, Colonel of the Royal Corps of Engineers. Coim- 
municated by Samuel Lysons, sq. FI, R. §. late Director. —The 
remains of “the Romans concur with the details of history 1 in 
proving that they were a great people; that their projects were 
grand ; and that, in the execution of them, labour and expence 
were not spared. Thea 6, ae wh ich M. d’Aguillon was so 
fortunate as to discover, and of which he has here. (in the French 
language) oifered a very amusing account, appears to have 
been constructed in the reign of Julius Cesar*, and extends to 
the length of 2460 toises, “(nearly three miles,) with openings 
or air-shafts at about 70 or 80 yards from each other. Antibes 
(Antipolis of the Romans) is one of the French sea-ports in the 
Mediterranean, in the department of the Var, which is very 
badly supplied with fresh water; and the object of the great un- 
dertaking here described was to convey the pure element from 
a distant spring to this city. ‘The Roman architects effected thie 
purpose in the most substantial and masterly manner; carrying 
the work on a regular level, or rather with a gentle declivity, 
through the hills and elevations, as well as along the plain ground, 
from the fountain-head to the walls of thetown. In some places, 
the aqueduct was 70 feet under the surface, and consequently 
the air-shafts in those pares were proportiona lly long. When 
M. d’Aguillon had made a discovery of this stupendous and 
useful labour of the antient Romans, he, with the assistance 
of the Government and the municipality, employed himself 
in tracing the aqueduct throughout its extent, in clearing from 
rubbish the parts which remained, and repairing them, sub- 
stituting by new masonry the parts which were wanting, and 
in bringing again that water to the city, of which for many 
centuries it had been deprived. By the joy which the people 
of Antibes expressed on this occasion, the Colonel was in 
course much gratified. He began the restoration of the aque- 
duct in April 1784, and by the end of July 1785 it was com- 
pletely repaired, and conveyed a pure stream to the inhabitants 
of the city, who before this period were often in want of water. 
‘The plates accompanying this memoir illustrate the narrative, 
and both together give a clear idea of the subject. M.d’Aguillon 
observes that, on digging into the hill through which the 


—_ 


* Several medals of that Emperor were found in the aqueduct. 
Rev. Dec. 1812. ° Dd aqueduct 
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aqueduct was conducted, in order to re-construct the openings 
or shafts which had been destroyed, he discovered a stratum of 
marl in which numbers of large sea-shells were imbedded ; he 
also notices the kind of cement, partly composed of puzzolane, 
which was employed by the Romans for the internal plaistering 
or pargeting of the aqueduct, to make it water-tight; and he 
details the process which he adopted to produce the same effect 
in the parts that were re-constructed. ‘The whole appears to 
have perfectly regained its original use. 

We come now to a subject, than which perhaps none more 
curious and interésting ever engaged the attention of the 
Society of Antiquaries; we mean the Rosetta Stone, which was 
obtained and brought to England, with .other curiosities, in 
consequence of our victories over the French in Egypt. It was 
first deposited in the library of the Society at Somerset Place ; 
and, after casts for presents to our Universities, and copies for 
the use of the members and for presents to foreign learned bodies, 
had been taken from it, this extraordinary stone was removed 
to that great deposit of relics, the British Museum. The sol- 
licitude of the society to obtain the most correct and ample 
account of the inscription may be easily imagined; and, though 
we cannot say that the remarks on it have yet thrown any light 
on the very puzzling subject of hieroglyphics, much skill and 
learning have been well employed in illustrating that part of 
the inscription which is exhibited in Greek characters. We 
shall endeavour tp make room for the preamble, and a portion 
of the decree itself, as decyphered and put into modern Greek 
letters, with Mr. Weston’s and Professor Heyne’s translations ; 
in order to gratify those of our readers who have not seen the 
plates published by the Society, containing exact fae similes of the 
whole trilinguar inscription. Previously, however, we are called 
to notice the prefatory matter with which this topic is very pro- 
perly introduced, and which forms the first part of the paper, 
intitled 


Some Account of the Rosetta Stone, in Three Languages (i. e. in 
the sacred or hieroglyphic, in the vernacular Egyptian, and in 
the Greek,) avhich Was brought to England in the Year 1802.— 
A letter from Major General Turner gives a sort of history of 
the stone, or rather of the manner in which it came into our 
possession ; and, as the details are amusing as well as grati- 
fying, we shall transcrike a part of his account. 


‘ By the sixteenth article of the capitulation of Alexandria, the 
siege of which city terminated the labours of the British. army in 
Egypt, all the curiosities, natural and artificial, collected by the 
French Institute and others, were to be delivered up to the captors 


This was refused on the part of the Faench General to be fulfilled 
7 by 
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by saying they were all private property. Many letters passed ; at 
length, on consideration that the care in preserving the insects and 
animals had made the property in some degree private, it was relin- 
quished by Lord Hutchinson; but the artificial, which consisted of 
antiquities and Arabian manuscripts, among the former of which 
was the Rosetta Stone, was insisted upon by the noble General with 
his usual zeal for science. Upon which I had several conferences 
with the French General Menou, who at length gave way, saying, 
that the Rosetta Stone was his private property ; but, as he was 
forced, he must comply as well as the other proprietors. I ac- 
cordingly received from the under-secretary of the Institute, Le Pere, 
the secretary Fourier being ill, a paper, containing a list of the an- 
tiquities, with the names of the claimants of each piece of sculpture : 
the stone is there described of black granite, with three inscriptions, 
belonging to General Menou. From the French scavans I !carnt, 
that the Rosetta stone was found among the ruins of Fort St. Julien, 
when repaired by the French, and put in a state of defence: it stands 
near the mouth of the Nile, on the Rosetta branch, where are, in all 
probability, the pieces broken off. I was also informed, that there 
was a stone similar at Menouf, obliterated, or nearly so, by the 
earthen jugs being placed on it, as it stood near the water; and that 
there was a fragment of one used and placed in the walls of the 
French fortifications of Alexandria. The stone was carefully brought 
to General Menou’s house in Alexandria, covered with soft cotton 
cloth, and a double matting, where I first saw it. ‘The General had 
selected this precious relick of antiquity for himself. When it was 
understood by the French army that we were to possess the antiquities, 
the covering of the stone was tern off, and it was thrown upon its 
face, and the excellent wooden cases of the rest were broken off ; 
for they had taken infinite pains, in the first instance, to secure and 
preserve from any injury all the antiquities. 

¢ When I mentioned the manner the stone had been treated to Lord 
Hutchinson, he gave me a detachment of artillerymen, and an artil- 
lery-engine, called, from its powers, a devil-cart, with which that 
evening I went to General Menou’s house, and carried off the stone, 
without any injury, but with some difficulty, from the narrow streets, 


to my house, amid the sarcasms of numbers of French officers and 
men.’ 


Having obtained possession of the stone, General T. sent it 
on ak the Egyptienne frigate, in which he sailed with it to 
England, and arrived at Portsmouth in Feb. 1802. Hence 
it came round to the river, and was iorwarded, as we have 
mentioned, to the apartments of the Scciety. {No time was 
lost in directing towards it the attention of the jJearned. 


‘ In July the Society ordered four casts to be taken, by Mr: 
Papera, i in plaster of Paris, irom the or iginal stone, and to be genie 
Properly packed up in cages, to the Universities of Oxford, C::- 

ridge, Edinburgh, and Dublia, accompanied by a letter to each 
from the secretary: also a fac simile of the Gree in scription w2e 
engraved, a copy of which was sent to General Garth, for his Majesty 
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copies were distributed to the members of the Society, and others 
forwarded to the following places, in addition to those foreign Uni- 
versities, to which the Society usually send presents of their works. — 
To the Vatican.—‘I’o the Society de Propaganda Fide.—'To Car 
dinal Borgia at Rome.—'T’o the Imperial Library at Vienna.— To 
the Imperial Society at Petersburgh. —'To the Academy at Berlin.— 
To the National Institute.—'To the National Library at Paris. -— 
To the Royal Society of Antiquaries at Copenhagen. —To the 
University at Upsal.—'To the Academy at Madrid. —To the Royal 
Library at the Escurial. —'To the Academy of Sciences at Lisbon.— 


To the Philosophical Soeiety at Philadelphia. —To the University at 
Leyden *.’ 


From none, however, of the foreign Universities, to which 
copies of the inscription are said to have been sent, did the 
Society receive any translations or commuyications illustrative 
of this relic of antiquity ; and, after a Lape of seven years, 
all the notices with which they have been furnished consist of 
an English translation of the Greek inscription, by the Rev. S. 
Weston, with notes and corrections of the text; another in 
Latin by the lateC.G.Heyne, an honorary member of the Society, 
and Professor in the University of Gottingen; a critical dis- 
sertation by Taylor Combe, Esq.; and a paper from the late Pro- 
fessor Porson, (similar to one of the same kind presented by 
the Rev. S. Weston,) containing the words, or parts of words, 
which he supposed had filled up the vacancies occasioned by 
the fractures on this unique stone. If this interesting monu- 
ment has not obtained such a body of illustration as the Society 
might have expected, the remarks which are here offered-are 
by no means scanty and unsatisfactory. It clearly appears to 
be a decree of the priests in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, to 
which Professor Heyne affixed this title : 


“© Decretum ordinis Sacerdotum LE gypti, quo, propter beneficia in 
Templa, Sacerdotes, et Sacra, omnino que in totam Aigyptum cumu- 
lata, in Ptolemeum Epiphanem novi honores et tituli conferuntur.” 

The inscription, which occupies 54 lines on the stone, thus 
begins: 

: 

1. Bacirsiovlog t2 Nis xxi magaratovtos thy Bacirsiay mapa te 
malecs ugly Broirsav usyarodoge 12 7 Aliyurtoy xatasn- 
CHpivs nay TA meds THs 

2. Seds tuce€ds avrimarwy umegtécs 78 TCv Ciov tev aviewmav Ema- 
voolwravrGy xugis teraxovtartnpidw xalimep o “Heaisos o 
peers Casiasly]s walameo od “HAso; 





* The Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen is not mentioned in 
this list : but it appears by Professor Heyne’s letter that a fac simile 
ef the inscription was sent to that learned body. Rev. 
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3: pias Baurintus TOY TE OVW KOE TOY ao xwecav exyovs Oecav 
Pi omaToray ov Oo “Ho auros Edom! rev io “Hasos tdwxsv trv 
veeny eincvog Gwons Ts Aics ue Te HAs TITO. AEMAIOY 

A. x swvoers nyamnut eye vere ts O92 Erk vars 2” begets “Aets Te 

, *Aer> ’Anséxv0gx was Ozav Larry xa Oewy ” Adsagaiv xs 
Ocuy "Evegyetay % 244 Oray OD; Nomar opwY “xt 

5. Ors Emgaves eux mir’ aropios Begevixng "Ev oyirtdos Tvppas THs 
Dirive uavnos es Agawans Diarxdergy ’Accias tng dioyives itpeiag 
"Agowong Dy?.07e a TOPOS "Esonyns 

6. 375 Sirovcuale unves Zavf o} sees TET PALL ” ‘Avyuarriov dt Mex.ug 
cuTunandenc ™ YH®IZMA ct a OX bee ets wok T CODnT aL Hab os 
a To aduToy ei[ o \mogevdys UEVOL mecs TCV roMapAdy Twy 

7. Seay Hai mregoQ coat Kab lec gop a uuart Eig HAb GL CAAO legess WavTes 
OL a TavTGAvTEs EX TAY KATA THY Xwexv iecwy cig Ming ra 
Casine 97 Tees THY mavnyugwy Ms magaadm zing 7s 

8. Basirias 7's Tronsuais ar bwvoeba nyzmnucs ym t2 DOx Sex 
"Emigayes wx agin ny T 26% ‘Aabey mag Te Mateos auTe 
cuvax livres tv ta ev Miuger ison ti hutex tavTn ELTLAN 


The decree proceeds to recite the beneficial acts of the King 
to his subjects, and thus concludes : 


30. -— EAOZEN 
Tog legevot Twv uaTa Thy xwWoav segay mTavTwv ‘rad exx~E- 
KXOvT a efinee TENELY | 

37. TH aiwrobin Baort Mrorcua’y vyarnuivw umd te O94 OED: 
EMI@ANEI euxagirw opsoing dt uxb TA THY Yovlay a@uTe 
Orwv D,ALo]matcouy nai ta tav reoywuy Oeav Evepy[etov 
na T2] 

38. trav Ocay Ad:2p iy xa ta tav Osa Lwripwy emavdew usyarws 
sicas Of Te ccwmosie Pasiriws NTOLAEJMALIOT OEOT 
EMM®ANOTS UX ACIS EimOvae Y EXASH iow EY TO EMIPA- 
[verara tome | 

39- 7 meocovon.acincera TITOAEMAIOYT TOY ETTAMYNAN- 

TOL THs AITYTNTO: + mopersteran 0 HULIWITAT OS Sede 

TS begs Os cuT@ omAoy wuntindy a Eras marEecnevacudy a 

Tov Em ixeigion | 

40. TE'MOY nab TH sepELS Jegameveny TAS euxcvaes rele TiS nwkoas 
HO 9 magatsPevat LUT CS begoy xoguov “ai vr’ ac nnae TH vojee = 

maven cuyteriv Haba ak TOs cAAoIs Seots ev [dE eepras 
nab Ta} 

41. myueeow ideaaobas o Of Bacinss IITOAEMAIQ: OEM: EMil- 
MANEI tvxagisw tH ty Pacirins Tronsuass nar Basie 
ngons "Agawens Osi Diromarcowv Ecavev’ te was vaov xeLu- 
os ev EMLTTW Tw] 

42. iepay nak xaidpicas § ey TOK of Bir 04s wero! THY AAAWY VARY HO 
ev THIS Mey cinas mavnyueeriy v cig ELodeinn THY YAWN YIVOV 
THs Kb TOY TH Ses ELLIDANOYE él xagicou vadv owe) 

Dd 3 43. Sodivew 
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Fodiven onus von gn voy TE Mx EG TOV EWEITA xee ov Emoneion 
Qxu Toi vaw Tas TE EAOLA: ag xGuacs Cucireias dene ats T0090 
KEITET a aCmhs [uaa wee Kas emt maa | 

tiv om: el Ov Bxcw ciwy tay = THY GAADY vam toro 
0’ auTay ty T) peo) 1 HAAG AE! n BacirAcia ¥YXENT ny ae- 
er LEVOS euoidey eis to ey M: eof et OC TLELOY OT WS oy | 

Terca $n Tx VOLE ou Ev ae TH mexganint)es T7S Bagineias emibesvacs 
oO: Has ews Te TEs ‘ THS Rasindi [3025 TET( (ay wove HATx TO — 
ig wévoy Sxoir S10y emis ye xerloa Ev 015 yeyoarbe THs 10] 

Th ésly Te Rasirzwg Ts EmiDave anon rey TE aVW Kwegav 
Kaxb THY HLTH MAL EMEL THY Tei [ x Ja Ox Tere Megcpn ev 4 Tat 
ye: Dasa be Pastriws ayetas Cuorws dt mab [1M (Auzes 0 
perv Hb + metgan) 

ey 7 Tag: sh avbey TH Baoiretay aaeL ‘yrs maar 9c ET WVULS VEVOW 
winaow Ev TOs legors ab On WOAww ayalav aexnycs[ a] lou 
Ei ty ayer TUS vifei 02s TAITAS Eogt[ ny HAL Taynyvew EY TOIS 
KATO”. t] 

yur oy 1086 marta} una Ma} TWTEAEY ey ad To.s Susiaz nat 
omovdas HXbT GAAM TH YOMb ? Gueva wxOa wat ty To 4G wanaug 
Tavyyyperiv THS TE Yrvucvns “arcoll korsts O.dovas Tig segecow 
TOI mat | 

esxou. ‘yous ey TONS iegois a yeiy Of £ cog" Kal waviyuew Ti ahw= 
voCin Kx Nyame ninév.» Ume Te Ox azine WPOA EMAIL: 
@EQ: EMI@ANE] éuxagisw mar? tulavtov mare tay TE Ove 
Hx) THY mate] 

/ hed ‘ >.9 e 4 / > * A 

xweay ano ths veunvias te Ow) Eg rusoas HEUTE EY OIG Hb 

rep poo gxot cuvTeAcuTEs Sula yas ai omovdas “at 

THAe TH walrxoT| meooayooi[utsy Of Tes isgess Ts TE 
aiwvobis | 

xai ta ©EOT ENI@ANOT> edxagise bEQENS To6s TOLS GAAOIC 
CVE maou T iy Sev wy bec QTEVECL Mot Koray wer eee sig maytag 
TES KONMATIOUSS xb gig THs D LELYUGTIC'5 TES QUTMOYTAS EIS 
THY] 

begat Ebay avre slervxs J: nak TOS AALS Wish Tang 2 ope Try fog 
HAb TOY mT poEIen UvOV vady iDoverbau na Exew THA? aUTOS TU 
tehe[vTag TO TOT MOVT a eed fv TAS £ grais] 

[ra] is nar’ Enavtdy omws yvwpraov 7 Osots of Ev Arylarty auesos 
wad Thaw: vt TON @EON EMI®ANH eure els -ov Paorréo 
wadoime voumaov esliv TCE Wigicux T2T0 advayed bas eg 
onany pir] 

[avog o]reces AsPe toig re TEPOIZ xal EPXOPIOIE xa} 
‘EAAUNIKOIS TPAMMAYXIN zal sigas tv Exasw ToD 
TE MowTwVv xxi OeuTigwly Oeav ieon] 


Mr. Weston’s translation is given without divjsion of lines : 


but we shall here exhibit it so as to correspond with the Greek 
arrangement ; 


¢ 1. A decree 
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‘1. A decree of the young King (who received the kingdom from 
his father) Lord of kingdoms, great in glory, the settler of 
the constitution of Egypt, and in all things relating to 

2. the gods of distinguished piety ; superior to his adversaries, im- 
prover of the life of men, Lord of the festival of thirty years ; 
hke Vulcan ; the great King, resembling the Sun 

3- the great monarch of Upper and Lower Egypt, the offspring of 
the Gods Philopators, whom Vulcan approved, to whom the 
Sun gave the victory; the living image of Jupiter, the son of 
the Sun, Ptolemy 

4. the immortal, beloved by Phtha. (Actos, son of Aetos, in the 
ninth year-being high priest of Alexander, and the Gods Sote- 
roon, and the Gods Adelphoon, and the Gods Euergetoon, 
and the Gods Philopatoroon, and 

5. the God Epiphanes, most gracious and victorious.) Of Berenice 
Euergetis, Pyrrha, the daughter of Philinus, being basket- 
bearer: of Arsinoe Philadelpbus, Areia, daughter of Diogenes, 
being priestess: of Arsinoe, wife of Philopator, Irene, 

6. daughter of Ptolemy, being priestess. (On the fourth day of 
the month Xandicus, the eighteenth of the Egyptian month 
Mechir, the priests and the prophets, and all those who go 
into the sanctuary to dress 

4. the Gods, and the pterophorg, and the sacred registrars, and all 
the priests throughout the country, collected at Memphis to 
meet the King for the assumption 

8. of the kingdom of Ptolemy the Immortal, beloved by Phtha, the 


God Epiphanes most gracious, which kingdom he received 


from his father.) he said priests being assembled in the 

temple at Memphis, have on this day pronounced this de- 
’ 

creel. — 


¢36. It has been decreed by the priests, and may it prosper! of all 
the temples of the country 

37. as well those of King Ptolemy, living for ever, beloved of 
Phtha, the God Epiphanes most gracious, as those of his 
parents the Philopators, and those of his ancestors the Gods 
[ Euergetoon j 

38. the Gods Adelphoon, and Soteroon, greatly to increase their 
glory ; and to set up an image of the immortal King Ptolemy, 
the God Epiphanes, most gracious in each of their temples in 
the [most conspicuous part] of the 

39. which shall be called the image of Ptolemy the Defender of 
Egypt; and near it shall stand the supreme deity of the 
temple, presenting to the image a wreath of victory [pre- 
pared in the usual manner | 

40. and the priest shall perform service three times a dwy before the 
image, and dress it with sacred vestments, and perform such 
ceremonies as are prescribed for the other Gods [in their fes- 
tivals and 

41. solemn assemblies]. In addition to the statues erected to King 
Ptolemy, the God Epiphanes most gracious, sprung from 
King Ptolemy and Queen Arsinoe, the Gods Philopators, a 
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small statue, and a shrine [of gold], shall be made, and 
placed in the sanctuary [of each 

of the temples] with the other shrines, and in the great festivals, 
when the Exoduses are made from the temples, [this shrine] 
of the God Epiphanes [most gracious] shall 

go forth: but in order to make it conspicuous, both now and 
in aftertimes, unto the temple of the King shall be dedicated 
ten crowns of gold, near which shall be placed an asp [like 
the one on the other] crowns in form of asps in the other 
temples. | 

In the middle of the sanctuary shall be the crown called Psokent, 
which he wore when he went [to the palace] at Memphis, 

for the consummation of the ceremonies at the time he was so- 
lemnly invested with the kingdom. About the square or 
corners of the foresaid crown, as about the others, there shall 

be phylacteries of gold [on which is an image 

of the King, with his name], who has made both Upper and 
Lower Egypt illustrious. And when, on the. thirtieth day 
of Messori, the King’s birth-day is celebrated, and on the 
day 

++... he received the kingdom from his father, during these 
two days of the same name, which are the authors of many 
blessings to all, it has been decreed to celebrate a festival 
[and held a solemn assembly throughout ] 

Egypt, in its temples monthly, and perform therein sacrifices and 
libations, and all other rites of [procession and feasts in the] 
fore-mentioned temples, as at other feasts and assemblies : 

and moreover to keep a festival and hold an assembly to the im- 
mortal, beloved of Phtha, King Ptolemy, the Gag Epiphanes 
most gracious, every year [throughout Upper and Lower 

Egypt] from the new moon of Thouth during five days, in 
which the priests shall wear chaplets whilst they offer sacri- 
fices, and pour out libations, and perform all other acts of 
worship. Unto the names of the other Gods whom they 
serve [they shall add the name of the King] living for ever, 

the God Epiphanes most gracious, and imparting unto all the 
eracles, [and the most celebrated temples of Egypt] 

his holy priesthood. It shall be lawful also for private indivi- 
duals to keep this feast, and build the fore-mentioned temple, 
and to have sacrificing priests at their own temples 

annually, that it may be known that the Egyptians honour and 
revere the God Epiphanes the most gracious Monarch, as 
they should do. [This decree of the young King] shall be 
engraved | 

on a solid stone in sacred, in vernacular, and Greek characters, 
and be set up in the first, second [third, and fourth temples 
of the Gods of Egypt]. Farewell.’ * 








«* N. B. The words between crotchets are restored by conjecture, 
and filled up where the stone is defective, beginning from the second 
line to the end.’ 


16 ¢ VERSIO 
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¢ Versio LATINA. 


‘1. Regnante novo, et regnuma patre acceptum tenente, domino regno- 

rum, glorioso, AEgypti regnatore, et in 

2. deos pio, adversariis superiore [ facto], vite hominum restitutore, 
domino cycli xxx. annorum, eo modo quo Vulcanus magnus ; 
rege ut Sol 

3. magnus rex, Superiorum et inferiorum regionum ; oriundo a diis 
patris-amantibus ; quem Vulcanus probavit, cui Sol dedit victo- 
riam 3 imagine viva Jovis, filii Solis, Ptolemzo 

4. longevo, dilecto a Phtha, anno nono, sacerdote Aquila, Aquile 
filio, Alexandri et deorum Servatorum, et deorum fratrum, et 
deorum benefactorum, et deorum patris-amantium, et 

5. dei presentis, munifici ; athlophoro [sacerdote] Berenices benefice, 
Pyrrha Philini flia ; Canephora (sacerdote] Arsinoes, fratris- 
amantis, Aria Diogenis filia ; sacerdote Arsinoes, patris-aman- 
tis, [rene 

6. Ptelimei filia ; mensis Xanthici die quarto, ZEgyptiorum Mechir 
die xviii. decretum Pontifices et Propheta, et qui in adytum in- 
grediuntur ad ornandos 

7. deos, et Pterophore, et Scribe, et weteri Sacerdotes omnes, qui ex 
templis regionis Memphin convenerant ad regem, ad sollennia 
auspicandt 

8. regni Ptolemei longevi, dilecti a Phtha, dei prasentis, munifici 
quod |regnum] accepit a patre suo, congregati in templo intra 
Memphin, hoc die sciverunt.’— 


36. © Quod bonum faustumque sit: placuit 
sacerdotibus templorum per regionem omnium, honores sollennes 
omnes jam solitos 

376 longevo regi Ptolemzo, dilecto a Phtha, deo presenti, munifico, 
pariter etiam honores parentum ejus, deorum patris amantium, 
et honores avorum, deorum benefactorum, 

38. deorum fratrum, et deorum servatorum, augere magnifice ; et 
collocare longevi regis Ptolemzi, dei przsentis, munifici, si- 
mulacrum in unoquoque templo in loco maxime conspicuo, 

39. quod appellabitur Ptolemzi defensoris AEgypti; guo loco juxta 
stabit precipuum templt numen porrigens arma tpst victricia ; 
eruntque ea [omnia] instructa in modum maxime insignem ; 

40. porro [placuit, | sacerdotes colere imagines religiosé ter quotidie, et 
apponere iis sacrum ornatum, et reliqua ex more fieri solita 
prastare, quemadmodum aliis diis in sacris 

41. et sollennibus ; ponere quoque regi Ptolemzo presenti, munifico 
et rege Ptolemao et regina Arsinoe, dis patris amantibus, sig- 
num et ediculam * * * * 

42. et collocare in adytis una cum aliis ediculis, et in magnis sollen« 
nibus, in guibus pompe edicularum fiunt, etiam dei presentis, 
munifici, ediculam in pompa 

43. ducere ; ut vero insignis illa fit, impont nunc et in posterum edi- 
cule aurea insignia regis decem; quibus apponetur clipeus * * * * 
[in morem } 

44. clipe: formium insignium ceterarum edicularum ; erit que in medio 
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illud, quod appellatur insigne Vxex*, quo cireumdatus ingressus 
est Mempbi 73 oo [ quando | 


45° “peracta sunt sollennia suscipiends regnt $ ; poner e quoque supra tetra - 


SOND, quod ea regia insignia includit, juxia predictum insigne 
regium, amusleta aurea * *** # 

46. quod est regis, qui illustravit et superiorem et inferiorem regionem ; 
et quando quidem trigesimum diem [mensés ] Mesore, quo die’ 
natalis regis cele drater; par iterque etiam * * * * * * diem, 

47- quo regnum acceptt a patre, nomine ejus consecrarunt in templis, 
gut utique multorum bonorum auspicia sunt omnibus, habere hos 
dies  festos ee et F 57, templis 

48 /Egypii in mense, et peragere in iis sacrificia et libationes, et reli- 
qua ex more sollennia, quemadmodum et in ceteris sollennibus ; 
solitas autem exhtbitiones * * * * * 

49. [instituere cum] tis que prabert solent in templis; agere vero festum 
et sollenne longevo et dilecto a Phtha regi ‘Ptolemxo, deo 
presenti, munilico, guotannis * * * * * | per omnem | 

50. regionem, a Kalendis Thoyt per dies quingue, in quibus quoque co- 
ronas gestabunt peragent es sacrificia, et reliqua, qua curari i fas 
est ; recitare autem * * # * *® * | nomen Ptolemai | 

51. ef det presentis, munifici, sacerdotes, preter cetera nomina deo- 
rum, quorum sacerdotium obeunt, et inserere in omnes formulas, 
ddl liadlieg 

52. sacerdotium ejus 3 licere vero etiam aliis privatis agere festumy, et 

redictam @diculam exponi, et habere apud se ** * * * 

, = T= quotannis ; ut manifestum frat, quod fEgyptii amplificant 
et honorant deum presentem, munilicum, regem, ut lege con- 
stitutum est, * * * * * * [et incidere hec] 

54. in duro lapide, sacris et patriis et gracis litteris et statucre in 
unoquoque et prioris et secundt ordinis [templo}.’ 


The differences between the two translations are not consi- 
derable, and the reader will easily mark them ; so that we need 
not swell our pages with a specific contrast. We must pass over 
Mr. Weston’s illustrations, though they are ingenious, in order 
to notice those of Professor Heyne ‘and Mr. Combe, which 
are more elaborate. .The Professor distinctly specifies the 
various information which may be collected from this inscrip- 
tion; and, having remarked that it ascertains the time at which 
the decree was made, which is stated to be A. C. 197, he pro- 
ceeds to observe : 

© Licebit subjicere nonnulla saltem notabilia, que ex tpso lapide aut 


eognoscuntur aut illustrantur § 
‘ Ex primo quidem de Regis et de Regum superiorum titulis : tum 


de sacerdotum ordinibus : porro de tis, que Rex in regnum et in relie 


 — 





* Prof. Heyne does not attempt to translate or explain this word, 
but Mr. Weston subjoins this short note to the term, which in his 
version is only the Greek expressed by English letters : 

‘ The crown fox, or Psokeat, the crown of Mercury, Ps (%) is 
the article, and 2@KOX, Mercury. See Hesychius.’ 


giones 
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giones beneficia contulisse memoratur ; tandem de novis honoribus ei 
delatis. 

‘ Nomina et tituli Regis partim aliunde noti, partim ex inscriptione 
hac innotescentes, sunt fere hi: appellatur Ptolemaus xugios Cacsréwy, 
Dominus Regnorum (nisi enim Gac.riav dictum putare licet ab Alex 
andrinis per Cazirtwy, ut lin. 32. tev av78 Cacrrtswv): quando quidem pre- 
ter superiorem et inferiorem ZEgyptum, Terras finitimas, Phenicen quo- 
gue et Cyprum, tum Cyrenaicum tenebat (v. Monumentum Adulitanum, 
J.Winc.) peyxrsdofos gloriosus—rny' Avyur ley xdlacncdevos AE gypti paca- 
tor, seu Restitutor : seditionibus extinctis. 

‘Ta Tels Seas tuoron; in Deos pius 2 avrereAwy uTeeleeos, hostium victor: 
cov Clor sav cavewray exurvodwous, vite humane restitutor, sive ut vitia 
et corruptelas emendet.’ — 

‘ Sacerdotum ordines et nomina nonnulla memorantur, mihi aliunde 
non nota inscriptum et Decretum: i ized; “Asvd 7% Arr, ita legendum 
"AasEavopys xx Siwy Lwrnewr, xovb Seay "AdEACH:» xx} Seay "Evsgyétwy xoob Sean 
Diroraroeuy, xxb Yes EmsPavts tuxaese. uit igitur Sacerdotium Alex- 
andri, Ptolemai Soteris, Ptolemat Philadelphi, Ptolemei Euergetis, 
Piolemei Philopatoris, Ptolemei Epiphanis, adeoque totius stirpis Ma- 
cedonie Regum Agypti: Is qui hoc Sacerdotio fungebatur appellatus est 
nomine Aquile : quod nomen dignitatis esse putandum, et plura fuere 
Sacerdotia, etiam Athenis, quorum nomen patrium seu familie non fre- 
quentabatur, sed nomen novum cum Sacerdotio acceptum. Aquile autem 
nomen symbolicum seu Hieroglyphicum fuisse promptum est ad suspican- 
dum. uit ergo Sacerdos Aquila, Aquile Filius, hoc est, ex patre, 
qui eodem Sacerdotio functus erat: alierum locum tenuit Sacerdos 
Pyrrha, Philini filia; fungens Sacerdotio Berenices, prime hujus 
nominis Soteri Nupte ; sub nomine’ASrcto2%, que premia reportat.’— 

¢ Porro, cum inter Grecos pauci Dii, duo vel tres, essent cuvines 
vel ciucwus: apud JEgyptios plures Deos eodem Templo, tisdem Sacris, 
cultos esse, ut ex alzis Monumentis, ita ex hoc quoque patet.’ 


The Professor also notices the information which may be de- 
rived from this stone respecting the deification of the gyptian 
kings, and the ceremonies, processions, and pompous offerings, 
with which they were honoured in the temples. We may add 
that here is a specimen of the adulation of priests to sovereigns, 
and of the use to which the latter applied the homage which 
they affected to pay to the gods. While they made splendid 
offerings to the images of their deities, they contrived to render 
the grandeur of the worship subservient to their own glory. 

Mr. Combe’s remarks are learned, and very illustrative of 
those parts of the inscription to which his notes refer. We 
must make only a short quotation from his letter : 


‘ Line 6. IIPOY TON ZTOAIZMON. The statues of the Egyptian 
Gods were robed; and the ceremony of decorating them in their re- 
spective dresses was the peculiar office of those priests who were privi- 
leged to enter ds 70 adurov, into the sanctuary. The sacred vestments 
of Isis were enriched with a variety of colours ; but those of Osiris 


had 
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had no shade nor variety in them, but were of one uniform bright 
tint : : 

6 Sroral od: ah ey "Todos, trowmiras ress Badass -~— ’Ozigsd0s OUx EXE 
exo, ovot TOKSAMOVy HAAD EY ATAOLY TO Dwroesdéce 

‘ Porro autem amicula Isidis varia sunt tincture; 
umbram, non varietatem habet: totum est luminosum. 

Plutarch. de Iside et Osiride, c. 78. 

¢ Line 7- TITEPOPOPAI. rspoPoposy xxrcuyras 5: ovrws nal cay ey 
Avy rr iepéwy coves. Hesychius, v. xzepoPopss 

‘ The reason why the Irego$epxs were so called is explained by 
Diodorus Siculus, who says, that in ancient times a book, tied with 
purple strings, containing the worship and honours of the gods, was 
brought by a hawk to the priests at Thebes; and that the sacred 


scribes wore on their heads, in.commemoration of this event, a purple 
ribbon, and the wings of a hawk : 


Osiridis non 





, \ \_e ns ~ ~ ¢F 4 = | 
‘ Atorep KX TOUS bEPOYPX peters Dopey PDosvexovy PO iA KOE TECOY bEDOKOSe 
© Quam ob causam netarii sacri nunc quoque licium purpureum et 
accipitris pennam tn capite gestent. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. p.98. 


¢ Clemens Alexandrinus also mentions the circumstance of wings 
being worn on the heads of the priests: he says that in sacred pro- 
cessions the ispeypayyerevs went first, with wings on his head, anda 
book in his hands : ‘Ispoypapparer's wgotpxerosy txwv wrepa exh rns xsPa- 
ANss BiG Atov Te ey xT Progreditur ispoyammoarten'ss pennas habens in 
capite, et librum in manibus. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. lib. vi. 
p- 757-— It should seem, however, by the two last-mentioned pas- 
sages, that the ispoypapperiss and the wrepo¢cp were the same; but 
that they were not so is sufficiently evident, from their being both 
mentioned in the present decree.’ 


Mr. Combe shews that AZIZ in line 43. means not a shield, 
as translated by Professor Heyne, but w serpent, as rendered by 
our learned countryman Mr. Weston. 

Having been unavoidably led to make unusually large ex- 
tracts from the communications relative to the Rosetta Stone, — 
communications which, from their importance to literature, 
merit the fullest consideration,—we must postpone our report 
ef the remaining contents of this volume to a future number. 


[Zo be continued. } Mo-y. 


—, _—— - 
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Art. VII. Observations in Illustration of Virgil’s celebrated Fourth 
Eclogue. 8vo. pp.450. 158. Boards. Evans. 


We: suggested, many years since*, the possibility of framing 
some new hypothesis, to explain the prophetic obscurities 





* See M. R. Vol. Ixxix. p. 305. Art. ‘* Observations on the 
Subject of the Fourth Eclogue. By theRev. S. Henley, F.S. A.” 
of 
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of the fourth Eclogue of Virgil; and this curious poem cer 
tainly still afforded, at the period to which we allude, an ample 
field for speculative criticism. ‘That it no longer opens such 
a field (if our opinion be correct,) is due to the scholarship, 
the ingenuity, and the masterly powers of reasoning, which are 
displayed by the author of the volume before us. We recol- 
lect no occasion more becoming than that which now offers, 
for congratulating the learned world on the appearance of a 
work which would have reflected credit on the classical leisure 
of a season of the profoundest peace ; and which will compel 
the attention of the studious few, even amid the distraction 
and the misery of war. It is rare, indeed, that the whole 
mind of the real scholar can be brought to bear on one contested 
point in literature; since a buoyancy of imagination, and an 
universality of pursuit, are attached to cultivated genius, which 
rise above’ the detail of petty inquiry, and expand beyond the 
circumscribed limits of partially interesting truth. It must 
therefore be some great subject, some weighty consideration of 
religion or of politics,;—something, in a word, seriously affecting 
this world or the next,—which can stimtflate the man of sound 
understanding to a severe exercise of his wit.and judgment: 
while it is left to the herd of middle-sized commentators to 
speculate with misapplied gravity on matters of ludicrous in- 
difference, and to’waste the labour of learning on fields of 
uncertain or of worthless produce. 

The object of the present dissertation is by no means undee 
serving of the best abilities; and, conducted as that disserta- 
tion has been, we conceive the success of the author to be far 
from doubtful. We shall select his own account of his design; 
and, as we fully agree with’ him in the general tenour and 
final result of his argument, we shall confine ourselves chiefly 
to analysis or extracts: excepting in some few instances, in 
which we could have wished that a minor objection or two 
had been anticipated ; or in which we have noticed a few slips 
of the pen, that are uncorrected in the list of errata. 

We begin by quoting ‘ some preliminary observations rela- 
tive to the form and arrangement of the work,’ 


‘ 'To the original poem, which is prefixed for the accommodation 
ef the classical scholar, I have subjoined, for the English reader, a 
new poetical translation, as nearly literal as [ could render it. This 
I preferred to a prose translation, although the latter might certainly 
be rendered more exactly literal, because I wished to endeavour to 
convey, together with the strict sense of the original, some notion also 
of its spirit and poetical character ; an object not to be attained # | 
any translation in prose. For the further benefit of the Englis 
reader, to whom I was anxious to render this treatise as eee 

an 
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and interesting, if possible, as to the classical scholar, versions are 
added of ali quotations occurring in the work. 

‘ The work itself is divided into seven chapters. The first 
chapter takes a general review of all the principal schemes of interpre- 
tation which have been adopted for expounding the Fourth Eclogue ; 
shewing, at the same time, the entire failure of them all, and thereby 
demonstrating, that the question still remains open for determination. 
The second chapter detects the cause of that universal failure, and 
exposes the error of the common principle upon which those inter- 
pretations had been made to rest. The third chapter propounds 
the true principle wpon which alone the poem can be successfully 
interpreted; by shewing, that the prophecy which it contains is to be 
ascribed (not, as has been hitherto assumed, to the person of Virgil, 
but) to the person of the Cumzan Sibyl, whose prediction Virgil 
therein expressly alleges. ‘The fourth chapter proves by an historical 
review of the public events of the time, compared with the matter of 
the Eclogue, that the proper object of that Cumzan Prophecy was no 
other than Octavitts Cesar; and that it related especially to the great 
event of the first establishment of his sovercienty in the West b 
the peace of Brundusium, during the consulate of Asinius Pollio. 
The fifth and sixth chapters are employed in endeavouring to confirm 
that argument ; by attempting to show, that the Eclogue is truly a 
Genethliacon, or Birth-day Poem, composed in honour of Octavius ; 
and that its nature is, in the technical sense of the terin, genethliacal, 
being marked with unequivocal allusions to the astrological characters 
appertaining to Octavins’s nativity; accordi»> to the prevailing 
superstitions of the age in which it was written. 

¢ The seventh, and last, chapter investigates the sources from 
whence Virgil derived the notions which he has combined in this 
poem in houour of Octavius. It traces those notions to the Sibylline 
prophecies, and those prophecies to the sacred oracles of Judea. It 
takes a summary view of the declaration of those sacred oracles, con- 
cerning the first rise of the empire of Rome. And it concludes, 
with a contemplation of the notices afforded by those same oracles, 
relative to the progress, the duration, and the final termination, of 
that same empire. | 

¢ Lastly, an Index is subjoined, to all the separate passages of the 
Eclogue which are illustrated in the Work.’ 

We have nothing to add to this clear enunciation of the 
contents of the volume; and, indeed, in the first of these char- 
ters, nothing objectionable occurs to us. We so entirely 
acquiesce in the reasoning of the author, that we shall be con. 
tented with a single reference to this portion of his work: but, 
in the second chapter, at p. 69., where he is defending the seve- 
rity of Virgil’s judgment, and arguing against the probability 
of his venturing:to foretell any really contingent event, he says 
of the sixth Atneid: ‘ No sooner has the poet brought the 
events comprised in that prophecy down to the Jatest real occur- 
yence of the year in which he completed it, the death of Mar- 

cellus, 
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‘ 

cellus, than he at once concludes the prospective scene,’ &c. 
&c. Now, is this assertion perfectly correct? If the sixth 
/éneid was finished in the year of Rome 731, must it not fol- 
low that the poet speaks prophetically of the extension of the 
empire over the Indians, with whom no victorious communica- 

tion had taken place till A. U.C. 734? 

“¢ Super et Garamantas et INDos 
Proferet linperium.” JEn. 6. "95. 6. 

Till this year, the regions beyond Syria were in a state of 
prosperous warfare against the Romans: but, on the arrival of 
Augustus in Syria, Phraates sent back the standards taken from 
Crassus and Antony. ‘The whole of this objection, indeed, 
proceeds on the supposition that by Indi are to be understood 
inhabitants of some part of Asia, and not AZthiopians, accord- 
ing to Ruzus. In the third chapter, we are also well satisfied 
with the proofs and illustrations which are brought forwards 
in support of the author’s opinion: but we would throw out 
he following hint for his consideration; premising that we 
do not attach sufficient weight either to this or to any other of 
our objections, to induce a doubt in our ultimate assent to his 
argument, although they may have occasioned some delay in that 
assent, and, as a species of blemish, we could wish to have them 
removed.—Contending that “ venit ultima atas’” (line 4. of the 
Eclogue,)and “aspice venturo seclo” (line §2.)are spoken, severally, 
by the poet and the prophetess, the author observes, page 79.5 
‘It would be strangely incongruous for the same person to say at 
the beginning of the poem, “ Jam venit ultima aetas,” the last 
age is now come; and afterwards to say, * Aspice venturum 
seclum;” behold the future age; for no age can be supposed to 
be later than that which is declared to be the last.’ It appears 
to us that some such answer as the following might be made 
to this remark. Both sec/um and etas signify an age, or deter- 
minate portion of time. On entering on this portion, we say, 
“ venit etas ;”? with respect to the remainder which is to be 
accomplished, we may say ‘$ venfurum saclum,” not alluding to 
any future age, but to the future years of the present. ‘This 
expression would be peculiarly proper at the immediate com- 
mencement of an age, when the whole portion of time so de- 
signated must be future. —Among the errata which we pro- 
mised to notice, perhaps it 1s fair to include one at page 80., 
where, pursuing the above train of argument, the author has 
written, or printed,  witima etas Cumei cerminis jam venisse 2? — 
but we hasten to the fourth chapter; where the inquiry, in- 
asmuch as it is original, may be said to commence. Doubts and 
difficulties of every kind have long been raised against the pre- 
vious 
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vious. modes of interpreting the fourth Eclogue. ‘These ob- 


jections, indeed, have never before appeared in that aggregate 


strength which they assume under the management of the 
present writer: but still the most attractive part of his work is 
not that in which he destroys an old edifice; but that in which 
he erects a new one, of the most durable materials, in our 
opinion, and of the most ingenious construction. 

It is impossible to render complete justice to the very de- 
tailed argument of the fourth chapter, by any partial quotations. 
The survey of the first twenty-three years of the life of Au- 
gustus, which end with the year of Rome 714, the consulate 
of Pollio, is admirably drawn up by the author: but our limits 
compel us to mutilate it; and we can offer only that detached 
part which involves the consideration of the last and most cele- 
brated year: 


‘ The capture of the city of Perusia gave a final determination to 
the fortune of Octavius. For now, says Dio, ‘ Perusia being taken, 
the whole of Italy, partly by force and partly by submission, fell to 
Cesar.”? — [Tepeoias arsons, xx TAAAA TA EN TH ITAAIAL, ra pv 
Bix, 7% dt eOsAovrn, TQ: KAIZSAPI TIPOSEXOPHEE*. Pollio, and the 
rest of Anthony’s lieutenants, (who had looked upon Lucius as, 
To xeParaioy te Tortus * the head of the war,’’) retreated precipitately 
with their respective forces, in different directions, pursued and har- 
rassed by the armies of Octavius+: while the victorious Octavius 
himself returned in triumph to Rome, conducted amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people, habited in the triumphal stole, and crowned with 
a crown of laurel. And the senate at the same time passed a decree, 
by which it was enacted, that, in future, whenever any one should 
wear the laurel crown in right of victory, Octavius also should have 
the privilege of assuming it f. 

‘ Elated by this eminent success, in which he saw the conquest of 
Ltaly become the fruit of one signal and decisive victory, he treated 
with contempt the power of Sextus Pompey, who retained the com- 
mand of the fleet ; which conduct provoked that general to unite his 
naval forces to those of Mark Anthony, who had recently arrived 
upon the coast from Greece, and who was laying siege to Brundusium; 
which place soon after fell into his hands. A tremendous civil storm 
now again impended, which threatened the whole of Italy ; but there 
bibsibite existed, among the leaders of both interests, persons who 
possessed equally the inclinations and the influence to avert the im- 
pending calamity. M. Cocceius Nerva, (grandfather of the emperor 
of that name, ) the common friend of Octavius and Anthony, under- 
took, with a noble zeal and admirable address, to subdue the enmity 
of the two hostile leaders §. Circumstances concurred to favour his 
great design. Octavius was at length persuaded to treat for peace ; 





ee 


‘* Dio, xlviii. c. 1 a + Appian, l. v. p. 700. (1113.) 
¢t¢ Dio, alviii. c. 16. @ Appian, l. v. p. 706. (1122.)’ 
and 
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und Anthony consented to relinquish his recent engagements with 
Sextus Pompey. The consul Pollio, the friend and protector of 
Virgil was appointed to negotiate on behalf of Anthony ; Macenas, 
no less the friend and protector of Virgil, was commissioned by 
Octavius to negotiate on his behalf; and to these was joined the 
author of the negotiation, Cocceius himself, as a third party, common 
to. both interests. The result ef the negotiation was great and memo- 
rable. A treaty of peace was finally concluded at Brundisium, in 
which the security of the friends of both parties was fully provided 
for. An article was introduced, by which it was expressly stipulated, 
that there should be “ @ general amnesty for the past, and friendship 
for the future.” —reywoay zeos asAnAxs AMNHETIAN EINAI TON 
PETONOTON, KAI OIAIAN EIZ TO MEAAON*, And a new partis 
tion of the Roman dominions was made and confirmed, by which the 
entire Western half expressly (and Italy and Rome virtually) were 
placed under the sole authority of Octavius. It was agreed, * that 
Scodra, (Scutari,) a city of Illyria, situated upon the Ionian gulf, 
should constitute a common boundary ; that all nations and islands 
lying eastward of Scodra should be possessed by Anthony, as far as 
to the river Euphrates; while all territories lying to the Westward 
of that point, should belong to Cesar, as far as to the Ocean.’”?— 
a, de EX AYZIN TON KAIZAPA MEXPI NKEANOY— And that Africa 
should be ‘ retained by Lepidus, as Cesar had assigned it,’ — 
xa$e KAIZSAP EAEAQKEI.— There was indeed a condition, that 
Anthony and Octavius should have equally the privilege of levying 
forces in Italy ;. but the former soon found reason to complain of the 
inefficacy of such a condition, when the occupation of that ‘ coun- 
try had fallen to the lot of his rival.’? —rnv Iradsav uanyorost. 

¢ A very remarkable allusion to this allotment of the Western 
provinces, appears in the Astronomicon of Manilius, where the poct 
assigns .to the several constellations their respective charges of 
countries. To the government of Capricorn, the well-known 
ascendant of Octavius’s nativity, is assigned the division expressly 
allotted to Octavius by the terms of the treaty of Brundusium. 


¢ Tu, Capricorne, regis quicquid sub sole cadente est positum {. 


¢ To thee, O Capricorn! in charge is given 
Whate’er is stretch’d beneath the west of heaven. 

¢ Such were the terms, and such the spirit, of this famous treaty» 
concluded at Brundusium during the consulate of Pollio; the con- 
ditions of which, so far more glorious to Octavius, as a Roman, than 
to Anthony, plainly proved that they were the fruits of his recent 
victory gained over Lucius Anthony at Perusia; and thereby de- 
monstrated, how far he was actually advanced in the career which 
had been opened for him by Julius Cesar. A very singular and 
public testimony to this truth, and to the interpretation which this 
new partition of the Roman world might reasonably bear, was 
afforded upon this occasion by Anthony himself. After the ratifica- 
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tion of the treaty, the two triumvirs entertained each other in their 
tespective camps before Brundusium, But their entertainments 
were distinguished by these very remarkable differences;- that 
hereas that of Octavius preserved the manners of the Romans, that 
of Anthony assumed altogether the fashions and characters of Asia 
and of Egypt. —asimoay wrAnrss, KAIZAP py seatiwrexms TE xs 
POMAIKNY, ANTQONIOZ AE ALIANOQS TE KAI AITYTITION*. By 
the public adoption of this national distinction, immediately after the 
ratification of the treaty of partition, Anthony, in effect, proclaimed 
his own separation from the West; and he thereb virtually ace 
Knowledged the exclusive pretensions.of Octavius to the sovereignty. 
over Rome and Latium. We have good reason for believing, that 
Virgil was present at these scenes of public exultation ; and that he’ 
was. therefore an eye-witness of these events, and of the glory which 
they reflected upon his illustrious protector +. But if he’ was not an 
eye-witness of them, yet their notoriety was such as to have afforded 
him abundant occasion for determining both his judgment and his 
imagination, upon the comparative greatness of Octavius and of 
Anthony.” _ 
To this statement.of the increase of power acquired by 
Octavius, during the consulship of Pollio, may it not be sug- 
ted as some drawback, that, at the close of this year, (or 
at-all events in the very opening of the next,) Octavius was 
compelled by the clamours of the people, who were suffering 
from a scarcity of corn, to make peace with Sextus Pompey, 
who was in possession of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica? Virgil, 
indeed, wrote the fourth Eclogue, according to the best sup- 
position, in. the year 7153 a year of general peace: but that 
peace, as far as it related to S. Pompey, was compulsory-on the. 
art of Octavius; and the event, which causedit, occurred (as 
we have stated) during the boasted consulate of 714. We do 
not; however, press this point: but we should have been glad 
to see the argument cleared of every difficulty. For this purpose, 
pethaps; the wholesale adulation of the poet may suffice: but we 
must add, also, that we should, have been better satisfied not to 
look in vain into the index of passages illustrated in the Eclogue, 
for an explanation of the lines “* Pauca tamen suberunt,” &c. 
31) 32) 33-—and, again, of ‘ Cedet et ipse mari vector,” &e. 
38, 39) 40 41, 42. These strong and particular instances of 
the return of the golden age do certainly require some bending 
and twisting to make them fit.the present interpretation : but, 
perhaps, to alledge the Bauseve language of a prophecy ulti- 
mately, though not immediately, borrowed from the East, may 
be a, good general reply to this class of objections, —'We have 
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only to observe farther on the matter of the fourth chapter, 
that the supposition of two celebrations of the szecular games 
by Augustus is learnedly supported ; viz. one in the year 715, 
(the year of the composition of the fourth Eclogue) previous to 
the discovery of the disorderly arrangement of these games (see 
p-177-)3 and one, after a “* reference to the general ratio of the 
institution,” in the year 737: see paze 167. to 181. inclusive. 
In the course of our last extract from the work, the reader 
wilt have observed an allusion to the Astrononticon of Manilius. 
Throughout the sth and 6th chapters, these allusions are car- 
ried to a great extent; and so close a parallel is drawn between 
the astrological characters of the birth of Augustus, as intro- 
duced into the fourth Eclogue, (according to this hypothésis,) and 
the same astrological characters of the most exalted destiny as 
laid down by Manilius, that the scepticism natural to the severest 
judgment would, we think, be at length convinced that the 
present author has meade out his point, and that he may be al- 
lowed to intitle the poem which has hitherto borne the name of 
“© Pollio,” by his own designation of ‘ Genethliacon, C. J. 
Casaris Octaviani.” ‘The genethliacal table of the first twenty- 
four years of the life of Octavius, ending with the year of 
Rome'715, whiich occupies page 321., (and which we regret 
that we cannot conveniently transcribe,) places the whole of 
this division of the argument in the clearest light. In one of 
the extracts from Manilius, we observe the trifling error of 
“ Proximus, EF ali,’ &c.3; and, in another, * Nemaus” iS 
printed instead of * Nemeaus ;” by which substitution the verse 
is destroyed. This should have been corrected, as * Celestibus reg- 
nis” has been into Ce/itibus,” in a quotation from the Fasti of Ovid. 
We mayobserve, as we proceed, that, in the last-mentioned extract 
from Manilius, occuts an expression whence Dryden, probably, 
borrowed his idea of the * green blood” of herbs and trees : — 


sé Et viridis nemori sanguis decedit, et herbis.” 


The explanation of the allusion to the goat as the emblem 
of Augustus, and to the lion as the emblem of Antony, (illus- 


trated by coins: of each,) which follows this passage from 


Manilius, displays great acuteness and ingenuity. A plate is 
also introduced, containing the zodiacal figures from Leo to 
Capricorn, which-completes the perspicuity of the genethliacon 
of Augustus.—We have not room for more than a reference 
to the equally novel and satisfactory division of the Eclogue 
into certain portions, answering to the several periods of the 
life of Augustus; and we regret that we cannot transcribe the 
explanation’ of the passage “ Alter erit tum Tiphys,” &c. 345 
353 36.5 which seems to contain an indisputable ‘allusion to the 
battle of Pharsalia; nor the adroit, but perhaps rather far- 
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fetched, illustration of the contested phrase, “ risu cognoscere 
niatrem,” v.60. by referring to the fasmily smile of the de- 
scendants of Erycina ridens. It is only, however, by perusing 
the whole of these portions of the work, that any idea of their 
merit can be formed. 

We come now to the last and most interesting chapter. 
Here the author, having ascertained that ‘ Octavius, after- 
wards Augustus Czsar, whose distinguished destiny it was to 
re-establish monarchy in Rome, and finally to extend the 
Roman domination over the most considerable portion of the 
known world, was the true and proper object of Virgil’s cele- 
bration in the fourth Eclogue,’ proceeds to inquire, ¢ from what 
sources Virgil derived those conceptions, which induced him to 
represent Octavius, in that early stage of his career, as a Pre- 
dicted Monarch, who should subdue and rule the earth; as a 
Divine Sovereign, who should govern and renovate the world.’ - 
Having clearly shewn that Virgil could not have derived 
such ideas from the mythologies of Greece ; having also proved, 
by the close ‘resemblance to the Astronomicon of Manilius in 
the imagery and language of the Eclogue, that the supposed 
similarity to particular passages in the Evangelical Prophet is 
only accidental, or resulting from a confessed general and re- 
mote allusion; having, we say, removed both these obstructions | 
to the course of his argument, the author continues, — Whence 
did Virgil derive these ideas ? 


‘ To this enquiry, the voice of contemporary hjstory: returns a 
prompt and direct reply: he derived them from certain traditionary 
predictions, of great celebrity and authority in the antient heathen 
world, known by the name of the Sibylline Prophecies; in which were 
contained general assurances, of the birth of a King who should rule 
the Roman people, and render himself master of the earth ;—of an . 
Illustrious Sovereign, whe should govern and renovate the world. 

¢ But if Virgil derived those magnificent conceptions from the ' 
Sibylline oracles, from whence did the oracles themselves derive them ? 
This infinitely important question comes next to be resolved: but 
this will easily be accomplished, if we only take the pains to reflect 
upon the nature of the conceptions themselves, and upon the channels 
through which they are reported to have heen transmitted. Much 
has been said by the antient writers, and much discoursed by the 
moderns, upon the subject of those celebrated oracles; and of the 
imaginary personages, who, under the name of Sibyls, were sup- 
posed to have delivered them. I shall confine my observations 
entirely to one short and summary testimony, from /Elian the 
historian; but this I shall select, because it points at once to the 
various quarters from whence those oracles were supposed to have 
proceeded ; and because it relates, in a very special and conspicuous 
manner,,to the important object of our present investigation. 
«s The number of the Sibyls (says that Acathen writer, who lived 
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in the first century of our era,) were four; viz. the Erythrean, the 
Samian, the Egyptian, and the Sardian ; but others affirm that there 
were six more ; so as to have been, in all, ten ; of the number of whom 
awere, the Cumzan and the Judwan.—sy’ was KAI THN KYMAIAN 
KAI THN IOTAAIAN,” 

‘ From this observable passage we are able clearly to discover, 
that the body of prophecies which were ascribed to those Sibyls, and 
which from thence were denominated Siby/ine, consisted of an assem- 
blage of rumours, accounted sacred, that circulated in different re- 
gions of the ancient world ; and that among the sources from whence 
those rumours were believed to have proceeded, tradition has dis- 
— by a very remarkable specification, the Cumzan and the 

udzan, 

_ © This is indeed a very notable passage, as it respects our present 
enquiry. ‘That the sacred Judzan oracles should have contributed 
their share, in some de or proportion, towards this accumulated 
and miscellaneous stock of prophecies, was a consequence naturall 
resulting from the state of the ancient heathen world, and from the 
necessary relations between contiguous countries,’ 


The author goes on to notice an observation of Professor 
Heyne: but we beg leave to waive it. The Professor appears 
throughout this volume to manifest disadvantage, and is “ zmpar 
congressus’? with our author ; although treated by him with all 
due respect. We proceed, after some omissions ; 


¢ There is one great determining fact in history, which brings this 
question into a very narrow compass, and at once decides the nature 
of the correspondence subsisting between the Sibyllme and the Judxan 
oracles; which is this, that the great events announced by the former, 
not only agreed in general form and matter with the predictions cone 
tained in the latter; but that they all sought their fulfilment in the 
game period of time.’ 


We here omit Professor Heyne again, and continue with the 
present author : 


' © Let us now enquire, what those respective prophecies declared. 

¢ The prophecies of the Sibyls foretold the birth of a King, who 
should rule the Roman people, and render himself master of the 
earth : —of an Illustrious'Sovereign, who should govern and renovate 
the world. But was this, in fact, one or two predictions? Did all 
these splendid particulars relate to one and the same, or to different, 
and distinct objects ? Virgil, indeed, has blended them together, and 
has applied them both to the same personage ; but were they really 
so united in the view of the Sibylline prophecies ? There is positive 

round for affirming, that they were not; that, on the contrary, 
they regarded two very distinct objects of expectation; that the 
Roman King who should subdue the earth, was different from the 
Illustrious Sovereign who should govern the world. This important 
discrimination has been very generally neglected; yet it did not 
escape the discerament of the learned’ Whiston; who, in his dis- 
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course upon the Sibylline oracles, makes the following just distine- 
tion; “ | distinguish (says he) this prediction of a Kite that was 
to be set over the Romans only— which belongs to the Capitoline 
-or Cumzan Siby/; from that more famous, universal, and constant 
tradition, or prediction, of a King that was to spring from the 
East and from Judza, to govern the world, derived from the other Si- 
bylline oracles.’”? ‘This is a correct distribution of the matter to its 
proper sources. The Sibylline prophecies, in general, had proclaimed 
the future appearance of a great King from the East ; The Cumzan 
propiecy, in particular, announced the coming of a great King in 
ome. ‘We shall now examine, how far these objects corresponded 
with those which were contained in the true iF sacred oracles of 
Judea’— 
‘ The truth is, that the sacred Judean prophecies had foretold, for 
several ages, the advent of two great Kings, and at a period nearly 
coincidental. One of these was indeed our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
‘the King and Lord of the whole earth ; who should spring from the 
East, aid finally renovate the world. But, the other, in whom the 
temporal interests of the heathen world were perhaps more immediatel 
concerned, and to whom the prediction reported by Cicero and 
Suetonius ought properly to be referred, was the fourth, and last in 
order, of tne four zreat Monarchs, whose succession had been twice 
distinctly foretold by the prophet Danicl. ‘Three of these, namely, 
the founders of the Babylonian, the Persian, and the Macedonian 
empires— Nebuchadnezzar,” “ Cyrus,”’ and “ the King of Grecia,” 
—had already appeared ; and, in their appointed periods, had fulfilled 
their courses. But the fourth and last, who was to conquer and 
subdue the earth, and to give origin to a new and universal empire, 
(that of Rome,) still remamed to come.’ 


The subsequent observations, relating to the confusion of 
these “ Zao Regal Objects of Divine Prophecy,” by the un- 
believing Jews; by Josephus *, in particular; and by the 
heathen world, especially by Tacitus and Suetonius+; de- 
serve the best attention of the unlearned reader, and will use- 
fully revive and point the recollections of the scholar. 

We shall make only one other extract, and that must be 
brief. The author’s remarks on the discrimination of the 
Christian writers, in viewing these two objects of prophecy 
as opposed to the confusion and ignorance of the Jews and 
Heathens, are equally creditable to his judgment and to his piety : 
but we cannot coincide with him in his dark hints and surmises as 

* Josephus de Bello Judaico, lib. 6. c.5. calls the prophecies 
concerning these two great objects xpnopos ap$sPoros, but afterward 
applies them, to Vespasian. 

+ The reference to Cieero in the last extract is to his Epist. ad 
Lentulum, lib, 1., and De Divig. lib. 2. The places relate to the 
Sibylline prophecy of a Roman King. The passages of Tacitus 
and. Suetonius, are well known. . | 
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to the excrescence from the fourth and last empire, respecting the 
horn of the Roman beast. He checks himself, indeed, in the 
full career of sanguine interpretation ; and, satisfied with this 
protest for ourselves and caution to our readers, we shall say 
no more on the subject. Our examination of the present 
volume will conclude, more appropriately, with the extract 
which we have just promised ; which sums up the last division 
of the argument concisely and completely ; and which accounts 
at the same time, for the apparent wildness and overstrained 
grandeur of Oriental imagery in the fourth Eclogae; when con- 
sidered as applicable to an earthly King : 


‘ The predictions, which the ignorance of heathenism in these two 
eminent historians confounded after the event, the genius and fancy 
of Virgil combined, in honour of Octavius, before the event took place. 
Not only the domestic prediction, of Rome, was applied by him to 
his illustrious patron; but likewise that other celebrated prophecy; 
which pervaded the Eastern World. ‘The mind of Virgil was quick 
to discern a correspondence, between the former of those predic- 
tions and the ascending fortunes of Octavius; and being unbounded 
in his zeal, and having no motive for discriminating, he appro- 
priated to Octavius every prophecy which foretold majesty and 
greatness.’ 


We cannot pursue the subsequent elucidations of this remark, 
nor inquire with the author into such allusions in the fourth 
Eclogue as may be traced to the fountain-head of prophecy, and 
such as may be derived from its subordinate streams. ‘The dis~ 
covery of this distinction will form an interesting occupation 
for the youthful scholar, who is disposed and able to make it. 
We here take our leave, then, of a publication from which we 
have received as much instruction and amusement as from any 
contemporary octavo volume. Hod 








Art. VIII. Copy f a Letter addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Substance of a Speech of Mr. Joseph Hume, on the 
third Reading of the Bill (July 21, 1812,) for preventing Frauds 
and Abuses in the Frame-work-knitting Manufacture, and in 
the Payment of Persons employed therein, 8vo, pp. 43» 
2s. 6d. Stockdale. | 


Ts subject of this Letter and Speech is one of those which, 
though apparently insulated and unimportant, are replete 
with matter of serious import to the public tranquillity. ‘The 
discussion involved in it is connected with those long-continued 
tumults at Nottingham which produced so much disquietude 
to the public, and cast such a reflection on the conduct or our 
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executive government. Our ill-fated Orders in Council having - 
caused a great falling off in the export-branch of our Notting- 
ham manufactures, various expedients were suggested to re- 
medy the distress. ‘The workmen, acting from the limited 
views which are natural to,their humble sphere, long since 
urged the masters to desist from the manufacture of inferior 
and low-priced goods; under the erroneous notion that the 
absence of such articles from the market would necessitate a 
demand for those of a dearer sort. ‘Towards the close of the 
last session, a proposition to this effect came before Parlia- 
ment, and received, for a time, (however odd it may appear,) 
the support of ministers. It was under this alarming prospect, 
Mr. Hume informs us, that he thought it was due to the 
future tranquillity of the manufacturing districts to exert 
himself in opposition to the bill. He had long been occupied 
with the consideration of the irregularities committed at Not- 
tingham ; and while, on the one hand, no doubt could be en- 
tertained of the propriety of ascribing the dullness of trade to 
our impolitic quarrel with America, he was, on the other, per- 
fectly satisfied that the disorders among the manufacturers 
took their rise from a different cause, viz. from the in- 
equality and injustice of our laws relative to master and 
workman, | 

In tracing the origin of these laws, as well as of many others 
of a similar description, we go back to a time at which our coun- 
trymen could not be deeply read in the principles of com- 
merce. ‘These regulations are founded on the plausible notion 
that the true way of cheapening manufacture is to give the 
master a compulsory power over the workman. Another no- 
tion, equally sagacious in itself, and equally instrumental in 


suggesting these laws, was the belief that manufacture was 


rrived at as great nicety as it could reach. It never occurred 
to these profound politicians, that a wide field still remained 
open for improvement; and that the best way for all parties 
was to let the artisan reap the full reward of his exertion and 
ingenuity. Several of our legislators, of the present day are, 
we fear, hardly more advanced than their ancestors. —T'wo ob- 
jects, it appears, were contemplated by the promoters of the 
bill in question; an increase of the lace-trade, and a terminae 
tion of the disputes about wages. Nothing could be more de- 
sirable than both of these circumstances ; and nothing, we must 
add, less likely to effect them, than the course proposed in the 
bill. ‘First, as to increase of trade, Mr. Hume shews (p. 4. 7. 
31, 32, 33-) that the demand for various sorts of manufacture 
is absolutely dependant on their being low-priced. Goods oe 
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tended for foreign markets are made, it is well known, of ine 
ferior quality, for the plain reason that few countries can afford 
to pay such high prices as we give. This remark is as appli- 
cable to the fabrics of Birmingham and Sheffield as to those 
of Nottingham. Moreover, many cases may occur in which 
articles are bought as much for shew as for use; and 
any obligation on the consumer to buy a dearer and more 
durable commodity makes him a loser to the extent of the 
difference of price. ‘This important point is aptly illustrated 
by circumstances coming under Mr.Hume’s personal ob- 
servation, in a recent voyage to Turkey. The French have 
possession of that market, in consequence of their having 
long ago adopted the plan of supplying it with that slight and 
shewy kind of cloth which suits the taste of the consumers, 


and the manufacture of which among us would be prohibited 
by the proposed bill, 


¢ In June 1810, I saw at Cairo French cloths that had been 
manufactured in Languedoc, and transported dy Jand through Italy 
and the territories of Austria and the Porte to Constantinople, 
whence they were shipped for Egypt, and sold, after paying all 
expences, at a profit of 30 per cent. to the merchant, though stron 
English cloths would not at that time bring the prime cost an 
expences. 

‘ Every Turk, who can afford himself a new dress, must have one 
every year, whether his former dress may be warn out or not, and he 
will consequently purchase that kind of cloth that will wear for one 
year, look as good as the strongest kind would do, and be at the 
same time the cheapest. The French cloth is such as will answer his 
purpose for one year; and, being one-third cheaper than the English, 
will be therefore preferred, though a purchaser in England would 
prefer one dress a English cloth to two of French, from the greater 
service he would receive from it.—Some people have supposed 
that the French cloths were preferred on account of the superiority 
of their colours; but 1 have no reason to think so from the state- 
ments of the Turks themselves, and of merchants residing in Turkey 
and Egypt. 

‘ I cannot shew the impropriety of our entertaining the prohibition 
in the manufacture of cheap lace, better than by supposing that 
the weavers of woollen cloth were now to apply to the members for 
Yorkshire to get a bill passed, to prevent any woollen cloth from 
being made at a lower price than 15 or 20 shillings per yard, under 
the idea that, if there was no coarse cloth at 5 or 10 shillings a yard, 
the poor people would be obliged to purchase the cloth at 20 shillings 
to make their coats of,’ 


The impolicy of interfering with a cheap manufacture, for 
the sake of selling a dearer, must now be so clear as to require 
no farther illustration, It remains merely to add that the dis- 
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tress‘of the manufacturers would have been doubly aggravated 
by the proposed measure, because purchasers would have been 
driven to buy the rival fabrics of Buckingham and Lough- 
borough, the success of which had already contributed to 
injure Nottingham. . 

We are next to consider the second provision of the bill, viz. the 
plan proposed for terminating disputes on the subject of wages, 
Of all the obnoxious clauses, this was productive of the greatest 
alarm. It proposed that the rate of wages should be « fixed 
from time to time, by the masters, who were to be subject to a 

nalty if they gave either more ot less than the agreed prices.” 
Buch a regulation might not be unsuitable in a ¢ase of mere 
labour, as the carriage of goods by bulk from one place to 
another : but it is wholly out of the question in cases in which 
skill and ingenuity are requisite. If it be a matter of difficulty 
to get any two workmen to finish their task alike, where is the 
equity or the policy of equalizing their rate of payment? ¢ Every 
rule, which would prevent the master from paying more for a 
very good than for a middling article, is a direct and serious check 
to the exertions of the industrious, and the improvements of 
the ingenious.’ We have no example, adds Mr. Hume, of any 
extensive line of business in this country, in which wages are 
regulated by previous writings. Regulations of that nature, as 
far as they coerce the workman, are impolitic, because his 
dexterity is as much 2 part of the public wealth as the capital 
of his master; and, like all other interferences in trade by the 
hand of power, they tend to overthrow that which they were 


meant to establish. | 

¢ In 1766 the silk trade was very dull in Spital-fields, work 
became scarce, and some workmen, rather than be idle, were induced 
to work for wages lower than they had received when trade was 
brisk ; an outcry was raised by the body of the workmen against 
the reduction of their wages, and the riots which took place terrified 
the Government, and induced them to pass that act, the 13th of: 
George III. c. 8., empowering the magistrates to fix and regulate the 
wages, from time to time, agreeably to the demands of the workmen. 
or masters; on the erroneous opinion that any law could oblige a 
manufacturer to pay, for any considerable time, a higher rate of wages 
than the trade could afford. | 
' ¢ When trade was brisk, it was very easy for the men to get their 
wages raised by the magistrates ; but, when any stagnation, or want of 
demand ensued, the masters always found it a very difficult matter to 
get any reduction made. ‘The natural consequence followed, that 
the masters, ratier than manufacture to a loss, left off by degrees par- 
ticular branches of their trade, and the workmen themselves expe- 
rienced eventually the greatest loss; for the trade of ribbons wag. 


remoyed to Coventry; Leek, &c. 5 gauze to Paisley, Reading, a. : 
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where the rate of wages was such as would enable the merchant to 
manufacture to a profit ; and the number of weavers in Spital-fields 


have gradually decreased from 50 to 22,000 hands, chiefly from that 
cause. : 


* It would be considered a monstrous proposition, if I, extending 
the principle: of the 13th of George III., were to propose to intro- 
duce a bill into this House, to compel landlords to let their land to 
farm at such a rate per acre as two or more Justices, on the requisition 
of the tenants, should think proper to fix, without any provision being 
made for the different rates which different kinds of land ought to 
afford; and, without leaving any kind of discretion with the 
landlords how to act, otherwise than, either to agree to let their 


land for the rates fixed by the magistrates, or to allow the land to lie 
uncultivated.’ 


The case is here made so clear, that we cannot help won- 
dering from what quarter any support could be afforded for so 
absurd a proposition as a compulsory regulation of wages. 
Nothing can manifest a more superficial view of the causes 
of general discontent, than the resort to an act of parliament 


for the cure of an evil, the origin of which lies much deeper 


than the provisions of any temporary decree of the legisla- 
ture. Willingly, if our limits permitted us, would we 
enter on the judicious reasoning (p. 25.) of the author on this 
view of the subject, and on the inefficacy of past examples : 
but it is now time to give a brief history of the bill. 
It was introduced into the House of Commons in the end of 
June last; and, as it appeared likely to pass, Mr. Hume wrote his 
Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 12th of July. 
A deputation of the Nottingham manufacturers having by this 
time come up to London to oppose the bill, the nag 
committee which had already sat on a subject connected wi 
it was re-appointed, and Mr. Hume was added to their number. 
The consequence of this reconsideration was the striking out of 
every thing in the bill which was connected with the hosiery 
trade ; and a limitation of its provisions to the lace-trade, and 
then only for a given time. As this was merely a qualification 
of the mischief, Mr. Hume made a speech (21st July) against 
the third reading of the bill: but his arguments, cogent as they 
were, proved unavailing, and the bill passed the House of Com- 
mons, affording a striking example of legislative inattention to 
matters of trade. A few days afterward, it made its appearance 
in the House of Lords, where it was opposed, as we might ex 
pect, by Lords Lauderdale and Holland; as well as by a third 
person, whose voice is at present of more consequence to our 
commerce, Lord Liyerpool, Here, therefore, the bill fell to the 
ground. 
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The last session of parliament will long be memorable for 
the successful vindication of the true principles of commercial 
policy, by Mr. Brougham and the ether advocates of conciliation 
with America. ‘The question which we have now noticed be- 
longs to the same class. It came on later in the session, and 
attracted comparatively little attention: but, had its progress 
not been arrested, the complaints of which it would have been 
productive might have resounded from one:end of the kingdom 


to the other. 
Lo. 





Art. IX. Account of the Conquest of Mauritius, with some Notices 
on the History, Soil, Products, Defences, and the Political Im- 
portance of this Island. ‘To which is added, a Sketch explana- 
tory of the Military Operations. By an Officer who served on 
the Expedition. 8vo. pp. 65. (With a Plan of Port Louis.) 
4s. Boards. Egerton. 1811. © 


W: have no difficulty m agreeing with the judicious author 

of this little work, that military actions which are per- 
formed with unexpected facility are not on that account less 
instructive objects of inquiry and examination. The grand 
means of ensuring success consist in the previous preparation ; 
and whether we look back to our own Marlborough on the 
morning before the battle of Ramillies, or to Bonaparte in 
the night before the fatal conflict of Austerlitz, we shall 
find that the highest exertion of talent was called forth before 
the moment of emergency. The rapid success that attended 
our attack on Mauritius seems to have been chiefly owing to 
two causes; the magnitude of the force employed, and the 
weakness (on the land-side at least) of Port Louis, the capita?. 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, and the Cape, were all required 
to contribute a proportion of troops, and the number actually 
landed was not, we believe, over-rated at §2,000 men; forming 
the largest and best equipped armament which has been known 
on the Indian seas, ‘To this force, the French could op 
only 2,500 regulars, and 6,000 militia; the latter, whether 
disaffected or not, being wholly unfit to withstand the attack 
of our army. 

Previously to the assemblage of the grand expedition under 
General Abercrombie, a detachment of 4,000 men was landed 
im the end of June (1810,) on the Isle of Bourbon, and suc- 
ceeded, after a brilliant action, in obtaining possession of it. 
This advantage was unexpectedly followed by that succession of 
naval disappointments which is so affectingly described in the 
published letter of Captain Pym of the Sirius frigate. The divi- 
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sions forming the expedition, with the exception of that which 
came from the Cape, being united, 22d Nov. {1810,) the 
commander determined not to waste a day. Sailing from the 
smali island of Roderigues, the fleet anchored, a week after- 
ward, in a narrow passage on the north side of the island of 
Mauritius, at the distance of about fifteen miles from Port 
Louis. So regularly was the disembarkation conducted, that, 
before the evening, 10,00e men were on shore with stores and 
provisions. No time was lost in beginning the march. After 
having advanced seven miles through woods and wretched 
roads, a temporary halt was permitted in the middle of the 
night: but the march was resumed before day-break, and con- 
tinued till noon, when it became necessary to take a position. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon, the march was once more re- 
sumed, and was pursued with such dispatch as to give us pos- 
session of an important bridge on a river by the way before 
the French could destroy it. Our troops now came within 
sight of the enemy’s lines, and sustained a partial loss in emer 
ging from a wood that was exposed to the enemy’s fire: but, 
driving the advanced corps of the French off the scene of this 
desultory action, they deployed in the evening at the distance 
of a mile only from the French lines. ‘The lateness of the 
hour, and the fatigue of the troops from the intense heat, made 
it necessary to delay a general attack till the next day. By that 
time, however, the enemy, awed by the magnitude of our force 
and the ability of our commander, offered to surrender on 
terms, which, after some modification, were accepted; General 
Abercrombie considering it as better to suffer the French troops 
to return home than to incur the risk of an assault, attended as 
it must have been with a serious sacrifice of our men, and the 
e of a city which was built entirely of wood. 

It has been the policy of France to exaggerate the strength 
ef Mauritius: but the boast of impregnability applies only to 
the defence of Port Louis towards the seas ‘The shoals of 
coral surrounding the island, and said to be impassable, except 
in front of Port Louis, are found to be broken in various places 
by the mouths of rivers. It is no wonder, therefore, that, with 
our naval skill, we ascertained the means of accomplishing a 
landing; and the chief fault of the governor, M. de Caen, 
appears to have consisted in a too confident expectation of our 
being obliged to direct our attack against the port. ‘Though the 
author seems to exaggerate (p. 42.) the means of defence within 
De Caen’s reach, the necessity of uniting a large force for the 
attack of Mauritius is apparent on considering that the population 
of the island exceeds 100,000. ‘The great draw-back on our 
means of preserving the settlement, during a future war, a ri 
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lently arise from the doubtful attachment’ of a foreign poptt 
lation. : : bia 
The Isles of Bourbon and Mauritius were discovered by the 
Portuguese so far back as 1505: but the first regular settlement 
in Mauritius was on the part of the Dutch in 1644. In 1654, 
the wreck of the-French establishments of Madegascar sought 
refuge in the Isle of Bourbon. The Dutch, having in 1712 
become masters of the Cape of Good Hope, abandoned Mauri- 
tius;- which the French from Bourbon immediately occupied, 
giving to it the name of Isle of France. The: prosperity’ of 
these colonies:-has been owing chiefly to M. de la Bourdonnaie, 
who became the governor.of them in 1735. He constructed 
roads, and formed bridges, mills, quays, canals, and aque- 
ducts: he favoured the planting of sugar, cotton, and in- 
digo; and, which was much more important, he’ introduced 
the cultivation of the mandioc, the food of the negroes, and the 
frequent preservative of the-colony from’ famine. Twenty 
years ago, in the ferment of the French Revolution, this colony 
caught the infection: but, in the year 1795, sober views ‘were 
so far restored that, on: the arrival of orders for the sudden 
abolition of slavery, the inhabitants, shocked at the picture of 
St. Domingo, unanimously resolved to disobey. Its subsequent 
dangers have arisen not from a foreign enemy, but from the 
connection formed by two successive garrisons with female 
negroes; and this, on both occasions, led to schemes of eman-’ 
cipation, which the inhabitants anticipated, by sending these’ 
dangerous defenders off the island. On the possession’passing’ 
into our hands, the anxious question in all societies was, whether 
the island should be subjected to the India Comp2ny’s monopoly? 
Had this been the case, the efforts of industry would have’ 
been cramped 3; and this country would have known scarcely’ 
any other benefit from the expensive conquest than the in- 
creased: patronage of India-Directors. ‘The importance of the 
acquisition, in rooting out a nest of privateers, is to be esti- 
mated by those only who know the history of our Indian navi- 
ation, Could’ the conquest have been accomplished earlier‘in 
the war, it would’ have been the means of saving to this country 
the.sum of many millions, if to actual losses we add the differ- 
ence of the rates of insurance. 
We extract the-present writer’s account of the capital, ac 
companied by a few remarks on the manners of the colonists : ' 


¢ Port Louis contains about six thousand houses; they are 

: chiefly constructed of wood, and seldom rise above two stories. 
The outer sides of them are painted, and kept in the cleanest orders 

inside they are carefully ornamented in a style approaching to Parisian 


taste and elegance. Many have gardens adjoining, and frequently~ 
*I0 you 
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you are delighted with the sight of woodbines and shrubs of aromatic 
odor, hanging over the windows, and geatly entwiaing the airy. 
structures which support them. ‘The pruicipal streets are straight, 
broad, and shaded by rows of lofty trces, The town resembles an 
amphitheatre, be ng situated in a valley, opemug to the sea on one 
side, aud on the other surrounded by a grand range of mountains, 
whose declivities are diversified with rugged and broken precipices 5. 
at intervals Lumoid streams gush forth and: fall down the rocks; the 
rich ‘oliaye «ft the woods crown their summits. 

¢° Che inhabitants receive foreigaers with the utmost politeness and 
hospitality. Many of them are of the antient noblesse families, whos 
being weary of the scenes exhibited in their native country, have 
sought shelier and repose in this agreeable retreat. A. great deal of 
cordiality and mutual and unaffected kindness exist in their society. 
The visiting hour is about eight o’clock in the evening, and you. 
take, your leave at ten, unless invited to stay for supper. The supa 
pred reigning vice is gallantry, And both sexes are passionate 
ond of dancing, an exercise in which they excel. The men are well 
made, and the number of elegant females are surprising; they are 
remarkably handsome, havea great deal of wit and vivacity, and are 
very engaging in their manners. . 

‘ Here the longest and shortest days of the year differ only an haur. 

Disease is hardly known in the Isle of France, and the climate is, 


uncommonly wholesome and temperate.’ 


As a composition, this little book is intitled to a favourable 
report, since it is the work of a person whose professional 
labours are represented as very different from those of litera- 
ture. It so seldom happens that a young author knows where 
to stop, that we are taught to consider brevity as a first-rate 
recommendation. ‘The style is very perspicuous; and, had it 
been divested of a certain quaintness, (see p. 21. and the intro. 
duction,) it could not have failed to. be generally acceptable. Lo 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1812. 


POETRY. 


Art. 10.. Napoleon: a Poem; in which that arch Apostate from the 
Cause of Liberty is held up to the just Indignation of an injured 
People. Concluding with an Address to France. Dedicated to the 
British Army in Spain. By the Rev. C. Colton, M. A. Fellow. of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Author of “ Hypocrisy,” a satirical 
Poem. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hatchard. 


«¢ Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash ;” 
and the reverend author before us appears to be one ef these rhymers, . 


since he presents to the British army, and his readers. in - gener 
: ; about 
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about twenty pages of uninterrupted invective against Bonaparte 3 
which, however just, is rather tiresome, and is enlivened only by the 
trite comparisons of him with Nero and Cromwell, a Hurricane and 
a Hydra. The vehemence with which this writer treats his subject 
has not given energy to his verse; and it has so little chance of 
wringing ** Napoleon’s”’ conscience, that we must console Mr. Colton 
and ourselves by hoping, in the words of Dante, that 


$6 Jt suoi dispetti 


Sono al suo petto assai debiti Sregi?® 41 Mr? Bar. 


Art. 11. Anster Fair: a Poem. In Six Cantos. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Printed at Edinburgh. 1812. . 
This burlesque performance is written with so much humour, that 
it would afford uninterrupted amusement if it were shorter: but’the 
author ‘ goes on, and sings of fairs and shows,”’ through six cantos. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the ingenuity which he displays, he will 
find few readers disposed to laugh to the end of his song, and still 
fewer inclined to tolerate the epithets of his own compounding which 
occur in almost every stanza, such as ¢ lack-nose-visages ;’ * Harp-fum- 
bling Theban ;’ * Ocean-thumping hulks ;’ ¢ hedge-lined highway ;’ and 
¢lynx-sharp eye. The expression at page 57., ‘ice thrice baked 
beneath the pole,’ is absolute nonsense: but pages 58. and 59. con- 
tain a description of Maggie Lauder, which, though disfigured by 
hyperbole, is pleasing and poetical ; and on the whole, the poem is 
creditable to the talents of the writer. De 


Art.12. Poetical Effusions : consisting of the Birth of Friendshig, 
the Birth of Affection, and the Birth of Sensibility. By Miss 
M‘Cauley. Crown 8vo. pp. 130. Boards. Sotheran, Everett 
Street, Brunswick Square. 1812. 

Although we cannot enter into all the sentimental refinements of 
this lady, nor soar with her in every rapturous flight, yet we find 
gorke ratiénal and pleasing ideas in “The Birth of Happiness,’ and 
q@vidences of a poetical though romantic mind in all these composi- 
tions. — We must add, however, that the fair author employs toe 
many abbreviations, and that in some instances her grammar is not 
perfectly correct. °° poe 


. 
- 


Art.13. Specimens of a new Translation of Juvenal. 8vo. pp. 20 

Printed at Oxford. 1812. 

- The Satires of ‘this sententious and powerful Roman’ have been 
often attempted in English verse, and, in a few instances, with a suc- 
_cess which seems to preclude the necessity of future versions : but, if 
persons should think that a task which has been well performed may 
‘still be improved, and that more complete justice may yet be rendered 
to the Satires of Juvenal, which for ‘ closeness and strength ‘Of ex- 
“préssion’ are deservedly celebrated, they have an undoubted right td 
try their skill ina new translation. Let them be aware, however, that 
they enter the field under great disadvantages ; and that the critic is 
authorised, by instituting a comparison between the néw attempt and. 
the best of preceding versions, -to bring :the matter in “question to a 
speedy isfhe : — but, declining this invidious contrast, we shall simply 
, 4* 4.7 pot = » advert 
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advert to a few passages in this specimen, and leave the public to 
judge how far it is intitled to their patronage. 

Sat. I. lo 15. — “ Expectes cadem & summo minimoque poeta.” 
‘ The worst of poets Jove them, and the best.’ 


Love is not a happy word in this place; it is not the idea con- 
veyed by expectes. 


Sat. I. 1. 22. © Cum tener wxorem ducat spado”* 
is rendered, 


‘ When soft Zmasculates take to their arms 
The wedded wife.’ 


The often-quoted passage, 





L. 30. “ Nam quis inique 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat se?” 


is - given with equal strength of expression in the follawing 
eouplet : 


‘ For who so all enduring, and so stecl’d 
‘ Gainst Rome’s iniquity, as nought to feel” 


Juvenal means to say not only that he feels but that he cannot 
restrain his indignation. 


The preceding line, 
“* Difficile est satyram aon scribere,”’ 
is very tamely rendered by 
‘ Who would not satire write ? 
 L. 48—s0. “© Et hic damnatus inane 
Judicio (quid enim salvis infamia nummis ? ) 


Exul ab octavd Marius bibit, et aay Diss 
Tratis : at tu victrix provincia ploras.” 





The sense of this passage is obscured in the new version by an 
aukward transposition ; 
¢ Or Marius, sentenc’d by a vote inane, 
In exile sits at ease, and laughs to scorn 
The angry gods, and drinks from earliest dawn, 
His province mourns her too successful pains, 
For what is infamy when wealth remains ?” 


Take away the original, and the reader would be at a loss te 
Gnderstand the last line; which by its position refers to the province, 
and not to Marius. ‘¢ From earliest dawn’ conveys the meaning of 
the ab octavd [hord] of the satirist, but then an explanatory note is 
requisite. Octava hora signifies not eight o’clock in the morning, 
but favo in the afternoon ; and it was considered by the Romans as 
an instance of extreme dissoluteness for a man te begin an inteme 
perate festival at so early an hour. 

L. 89. —<* Negug enim loculis comitantibus itur 
Ad casum tabule, positd sed luditur arca. 
Prelia quanta illie dispensatore videbis 
Armigero!”’ 


Rsv. Dec. 2812. Ff The 
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The sense but not the spirit of these lines appears in the new 
version : 
‘ No more the casket’s stak’d upon the throw, 
The very chest which holds their all must go. 
See the reluetant steward yield his trust . 
Midst blows and broils — yield it at last he must.’ 


¢ Their all must go’ — and ‘ yield it at last he must?—are flat and 
insipid addenda, which good taste will not tolerate. 

We mean not, however, to insinuate that this translator uniformly 
fails. His version of the passage in the third Satire, beginning 
Hie tunc Umbritius, is very neatly exhibited : 

¢ Here first Umbritius — since for honest arts 
No room is left, nor toil reward imparts ; 
Since my small fortune, daily smaller grown, 
Will be still less ere sets to-morrow’s sun; 
And of that little, which makes all my store, 
Each coming day rubs off some fragment more ; 
*Tis now my purpose thither to retreat, 
Where flying Deedalus resum’d his feet : 
While time is just beginning o’er my brow, 
My strength entire, to cast his earliest snow ; 
While still for Lachesis some thread remains 
To wind, and still no staff my feet sustains.’ 





ee 





Though we do not positively discourage this new translator of 
Juvenal, we must earnestly advise him to beware of tameness, and to 
remnember that vigor of expression is indispensable. If he should be 
induced to persevere, let him by all means subjoin notes to his 
text; because without explanations Juvenal will be unintelligible to 
the mere English reader. Moy. 


NOVELS. 


Art.14. The Adventures of an Ostrich Feather of Quality. 12mo> 
4s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

‘The Ostrich Feather does not speak like a feather of quality, when 
it says, ‘ yes, Miss,’ to its fair owner ; and no excuse can be found for 
detailing a dialogue in such vulgar languaye as that of the two women- 
servants at a dance, since it is not seasoned with a spice of humour. 
Some real characters appear to be introduced into this tale, but they 
add to it little mterest. The whole is, indeed, light as a feather ;’” 
and it contains a story without mark or likelihood, which makes no 
impression, and inculcates no moral. MB2. 


Art.15. Recueil de Nouvelles, &c. A Collection of Tales. By ; 

Madame de Montolieu, Author of ** Caroline de Litchfield,’ «La 
'. Princesse de Wolfenbuttle,”’ &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. Printed at 

Paris ; and repfinted for Colburn, London. 

¢ The Old Batchelor’ appears to us the most amusing and original 
of these tales; ‘ The Two Visits,’ and § ‘The Dream,’ are full of impro- 
babilities ; and ‘ Little Anthony’ is calculated for a more juvenile col- 
lection: but they. are all interesting, and contain many pleasing de- 
scriptions and touches of real feeling. 
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Art.16. Friends Unmasked; or Scenes in real Life. By A. A. 
Hutchinson, Author of “ The Exhibitions of the Heart,” &c. 
r2mo. 3 Vols. 11. Boards, Longman and Co, 

We have vainly endeavoured to trace in this novel a resemblance to 
any ‘scenes’ which can be supposed to occur in ¢ real life ;’ since the 
incidents are so utterly improbable that, if there be truth in any of 


them, it must be 
* quel ver ch’ ha factia di menzogna ;” | 


and as such it can excite but little sympathy in the reader. The 
general style of the letters is romantic and inflated; while, in those 
which seem intended to divert, incorrect spelling is the only substitute 
for humour. Though we are sorry to speak unfavourably of an 
author who appears to wish well to the cause of morality, we can only 


lament, 
«¢ That wishing well had not a body in’t 
Which might be felt,”’ 
for the sake of those writers “ whose baser stars do shut them up in 
wishes,” and whose works, like that which is before us, seem totally 
inad >quate to the purposes for which they are said to be intended. pe i 


CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Art.17. A View of the Case of the Roman Catholics. 8yo. 18. ) 
Hatchard. 1812. 


Art. 18. The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered with Refe- | 
ence to the Safety of the Established Church, and the Rights of re- | 
ligious Toleration. $vo. pp. 176. Cadell and Davies. 1812. | 


Art. 19. The Securities for the Established Religion considered, and 
the Test defended, na Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Earl 
Grey. 8vo. pp. 52. 23. Hatchard. 1812. 


Art. 20. 4 few plain Questions and Observations on the Catholic 
Emancipation, for Men who dare think for themselves, in the 
nineteenth Century. By Walter Bromley, Paymaster, 23d Re- 
giment of Welsh Fusileers. 8vo. 1s. All Booksellers. 1812. 
While a Pretender to the British throne existed who was a bigotted 
Catholic, Romani’m was contemplated entirely through a political 
medium, and no law was deemed too severe in its operation against 
the members of that communion. Now, however, when this cause 
of alarm has disappeared, and the public mind has recovered from its 
apprehensions, it is generally admitted that many acts are to be found 
in the statute-book which the spirit of the times will not permit us to 
yut in force against the Catholics. ‘These acts are etumerated in the 
View of their Case, aud these even the opposers of Emancipation (as 
it is called) are willing to repeal: but, if it be asked, will the Catholics be 
satisfied by this repeal of acts which it would be the extreme of bersecue 
tion to enforce ? the answer Is ready, No. They contend that, by 
the removal of ali restrictions, they should be put on a par at —< 
with other Dissenters from the Establishment ; and it is the object o 
the author of the Case, to shew that the concessions for which the 
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Catholics plead would not endanger the security of the Constitution, 
either in spirituals or temporals. As the chief difficulty which seems 
to present itself, in affording to the Catholics the free exercise of 
their religion, is their subordination to the See of Rome, the author 
ventures to suggest that this difficulty may be obviated ; ‘ if such an 
explanation be given; under the sanction of the Pope, or of the body 
ef the Roman Catholic clergy within the United Kingdom, of the 
light in which they consider the supremacy of the Pope, and if they 
will solemnly renounce certain tenets said to be erroneously attributed 
to them.’ As to ourselves, we perceive not the necessity of a refe- 
rence to the See of Rome: but, if such be required, the political 
state of Europe precludes, for the present, the necessary communi- 
cation, and of course must postpone the period of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Surely the parliament of the United Kingdom would de- 


_ grade itself by taking any notice of the consent and approbation of 


the See of Rome, even could it be obtained, to any measure that might 
be adopted by the English or Irish Catholics. 

In the author of the Claims Considered, we mect with a most stre- 
nuous advocate for the Established Church, and an equally-strenuous 
opponent of the present views of the Catholics. He regards the Esta« 
blished Church as ‘ identified with the state itself ;? andy fearfulof change, 
he cannot assent to the removal of any one of those securities by which it 
has been upheld. According to him, the object of government ought 
so principally to be the protection of the Established Religion, that 
considerations of general policy should not interfere with its safety, 
and that all power should be exclusively confided to those who profess 
it. Yet, to prevent the complaints of Nonconformists, who may 
think that, by this monopoly of power and emolument by the mem- 
bers of the National Church, they are reduced to the condition of 
Helots, or of mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, who are 
permitted to do all the labour and bear all the burdens of the state, 
but prohibited from enjoying any of its emoluments ; it is here very 
sagely remarked ‘that the exclusive principle is favourable to Non- 
conformists ;’—* that the test-laws are beneficial to persons of that de- 
scription, by enabling thestate to aford them the tnestimable benefit of re- 
ligious toleration ;’—and ‘ that the rights whieh they enjoy are infinitely 
wore valuable than power and office.’ ‘Vhis mode of reasoning may 
be deemed by the author very ingenious, but we suspect that the whole 
body of Dissenters will regard it as nothing short of absurdity and insulz. 
If, as he allows, ¢ all men are naturally fond of power,’ can he sup- 
pose that such flimsy sophistry as he has here employed will suppress 
an the minds of Non-contormists thas love of power ? Can, indeed, any 
dexterity in the art of logic persuade those who are exeluded from ali 
places of trust and honour by the test-laws, that these laws ‘ involve 
neither disgrace nor hardship ?? Would such a representation be pa- 
latable to the author himselt if he were in the number of the excluded ? 
Would he relish being gravely told by a person who had obtained 
possession of his birth-right, that he ought not to regard himself as 
aggrieved, because this property enabled him Se unjust possessor ) 
to afford him (the wronged person) the inestimable benefit of charity ? Iu, 
our opinion, the mode by which the author of the Claims Considered advo- 
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cates the cause of the Established Church is rather irritating than 
persuasive. ‘To Protestant Non-conformists, who are well acquainted 
with the principles of civil and religious liberty, it will appear ludi- 
crous ; and to Roman Catholics, particularly te those of Ireland, it 
will be offensive. The Catholics of Ireland are accused of a contu- 
macious disposition and a jesuitical character in their violation of the 
Convention-act. On the diflicult subject of the veto, the writer contends 
that it would not obstruct the free exercise of the Catholic Religion ; 
and that the opposition of the Catholic bishops to this measure is not 
calculated to inspire any confidence in the assurances which may pro- 
ceed from the Catholic body, but must prove an insurmountable 
obstacle to the admission of their claims. Yet, supposing the veto to 
be granted, this writer would not be satisfied ; since he regards it as 
inadequate to the securities for which it is to be substituted. In 
short, the argument is that the claims of the Irish Roman Catholics 
must at all,events be resisted ; because, under the pretext of seeking 
to be admitted to the benefits of the Constitution, they are evidently 
meditating its destruction, with the subversion of all those principles 
which were so happily established at the Revolution, A long chapter 
is employed to shew that Popery is unchanged; that its hostility to 
civil and religious liberty is radical and inveterate; that persecution, 
as © a conservative principle,’ is essential to it; and that, however the 
general doctrine that * faith is not to be kept with heretics’? may be dis- 
claimed by modern Papists as making no part of their creed, the quali- 
fied doctrine that “ no faith is to be kept with heretics to the prejudice 
ef the church’? is as much an article of belief now as at any os 
period. To establish this point, the doctrine and practice of the 
Council of Constance in the condemnation and execution of John Huss 
are introduced, for the sake of taking notice of the comments on that 
transaction by a Professor in the Royal College of Maynooth. In 
addition, it is urged that ‘ the Church of Rome still maintains and 
inculcates, on the infallible authority of its general councils, principles 
which are at direct variance both with civil and religious liberty; that 
the supremacy of tle Pope renders this church a formidable rival to 
civil government, and creates a foreign interest and excentric influence 
which destroys the harmony of the social system.” These objections 
to the nature and spirit of Popery are well arranged, and forcibly 
stated ; and though it may be urged that the pretensions of Popery 
are as preposterous as they are high, and consequently that the absur- 
dity of the system will counteract the dangers which are apprehended 
from it, still it is very proper that Protestants should be on the alert, 
and not forget the horrors which the Catholics, under the pretext of 
serving the Church, have inflicted on mankind, Looking at the 
past, it may perhaps be prudent for a Protestant government to be 
more vigilant against the influence of that religion, than against any 
other principle of dissent. —In conclusion, it is intimated that the 
Catholics will not be satisfied by having their present demands con- 
ceded, that other objects are still behind, and that the grant of Catha- 
lic Emancipation would be but the opening of Pandora’s box. Thus the 
author of the Claims Considered resists, with all hig might, the projects 
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of the Catholics, and displays no inconsiderable portion of energetic 
zeal in behalf of our Protestant Establishment. — 

The writer of the Letter to Lord Grey takes the same side with the 
preceding author: but he does not enter so much at length into 

' the question, nor does he argue with equal energy. He pleads for 
the continuance of the existing securities of the Established Religion, 
and offers it as his opinion that, if the preponderance of Catholics in 
the population of Ireland should render it politic to give Popery a 
sort of establishment by the removal of civil disabilities from the mem- 
bers of that sect, yet, from the difference of circumstances in the case 
of English Catholics, the argument ought not to extend to England. 
Either with design or from ignorance he misrepresents the reasoning 
against the 'Test-laws, deduced from natural rights: ‘I do not,’ 
says he, ¢ understand what natural right any man can have to be 
either a judge or an exciseman.’? No man ever thought that he had 
such a natural right. The principle asserted is merely e/igibility to ap- 
pointment, and the removal of the black patch of legal disability for 
office on the score of religious faith. With similar misapprehension 
of the question at issue, he farther asks, ‘ How does the abolishing 
of any distinction in place and power bring us nearer to the object of 
allaying [religious] dissentions ?? Controversy, no doubt, will con- 
tinue to exist: but it would not then be sharpened by motives of 
secular interest and ambition. When he farther puts the question, 
‘ whether, without the rallying’point of the sacramental test, Christ7- 
anity itself is not in danger ??, we smile, and wish him a good 
nicht. 

Mr. Walter Bromley’s doctrine is completely at variance with that 
of the defenders of tests and civil exclusions on account of religion. 
His advice is short, and perhaps sensible : it is this, ¢ Give the Bible 
and Emancipation to the Catholics, then religion will find a cure for 
its own disease.? This plain-speaking man Coes not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that our treatment of the Irish, for adhering to the religion of 
their forefathers, is § unwarrantable tyranny.’ Instead of trembling at 
the idea of the growth of Popery, he places it in a hidicrous point of 
view, and tells us asa matter of fact that he found in his late travels 
in Spain and Portugal ¢ all the inhabitants on whom he was quartered, 
and even some of the priests, prepared to receive the Bible.? Asa 
publication, Mr. Bromley’s pamphlet has no great merit, but he seems 
to possess strong natural sense. Moy. 


WEST INDIES. 


Art. 21. West India Claims on the Mether Country and Legislature. 
By a British Planter. 8vo. pp.124. 4s. Lloyd. 

Though written with very little skill in composition, this tract 
contains an useful summary of the leading arguments in the case of the 
West India planters. A continuance of the distillation from sugar, 
and of the preference of rum in the consumpticn of the navy, are 
recommended by 2 course of reasoning, which, if devoid of novelty, has 
the merit of judgment and perspicuity. ‘That absurd restriction by 
which we prohibit the planter from refining his sugar on the spot; 


aad which is seriously conceived to be founded on good policy, i. 
held 
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held up (p. 77.) to merited ridicule; and its two-fold injury to the 
planter, with regard both to sugar and to rum, is very clearly exposed. 
(p. 84.) ‘The author ventures also to dwell on the justice of equalizing 
the tax on rum and Eritish spirits, and of leaving the choice between 
the two entirely to the option of the public. He reminds the land- 
holders that the amount of their rental will be found to bear a tolerably 
exact proportion to the commercial prosperity of the country ; and he 
calls in the aid of Postlethwayt, a witness of undoubted impartiality : 
but it is not by argument, we apprehend, however temperately 
urged, that the landholders are to be shaken in their strongly-rooted 
predilection for corn-bounties and exclusive preferences. Few of 
them are in the habit of pursuing a course of reasoning sufficiently 
far to arrive at a discovery of their errors in political arithmetic ; 
present advantage is their chief consideration; and the belief of 
first impressions is frequently the whole extent, in these respects at 
least, of the exercise of their intellectual faculties. The cure, when 
it does come, must proceed from Government ; and it must be the 
work of a minister possessing sufficient authority with the country to 
be enabled to prevent any farther increase of the scale of prices, which 
at present affect the importation of corn. 

In treating of the use of sugar in the distillery, the author of this 
pamphlet adduces a precedent for its adoption and for the prohibition 
of malt so early as the year 1699. At that time, the impo:t of sugar 
from our colonies was between 30 and 40,000 hhds., amounting, in 
value, to somewhat more than half a million. If, he says, the sub- 
stitution of sugar in the distillery was supposed to -be adviseable in 
those days, when we grew more corn than we consumed, how much 
more should it be our policy now, when we are under the necessity of 
paying several millions annually to supply the deficiency of our crops ? 

The condition of the negroes in the West Indies is discussed by 
this writer, with the view of satisfying the public that their situation is 
better than that of our own labouring poor. We extract the prin- 
cipal provisions of a law on this subject, which is annually passed b 
the House of Assembly in Jamaica, and called the Consolidated 
Slave-act, 

- * «¢ Every proprietor must allot a sufficient portion of land 
to each negro for his subsistence, and allow him sufficient time to cule 
tivate it.” 

2. —— “ Ifa slave becomes disabled or infirm, his master must 
maintain him.” 

3. «¢ All slaves must be provided with proper clothing once a 
year by their owners.”’ 

- 4. —— © Persons willfully killing slaves to suffer death.” 

5. —— “ Persons wantonly or cruelly whipping or maltreating 
slaves, or keeping them in confinement tithout proper support, ta 
be fined, or imprisoned, at the discretion of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, or Courts of Assize.”’ 

6. —— * Besides the usual holidays at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, one day in every fortnight, exclusive of Sundays, ta 
be allowed slaves, except during crop time.” 
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_ _ The advantage of relaxing our monopoly, and of permitting the 
planter to sell his surplus produce to neutrals, is very explicitly stated 
at p. 93. It deserves to be recorded among the endless mischiefs 
brought on us by our Orders in Council, that they were the cause of 
our losing the American market for our rum. The following para- 
graph in the petition of the Assembly of Jamaica to the Prince 
egent, dated roth December 1811, discloses this mortifying fact. 

‘¢ Formerly rum was consumed in the United States to a consider- 
able extent ; upwards of 30,000 puncheons were taken away from 
this island annually, and bore some proportion to the value of the im- 
ae So late as 1804, upwards of 20,000 puncheons were exported. 

uring the last three years, the rum sent to the United States has 
been only 5388 puncheons annually ; and in value not more than one- 
tenth part of the importations. Unfortunately there is no pros- 
pect of the demand for rum augmenting ; it is now little used by 
the Americans; their own corn-spirits have been substituted and 
preferred.”? 

The passages in this pamphlet which seem to us least useful are 
an historical preamble relative to the early settlements in the West 
Indies; and a string of extracts (p. 19.) from our statute-book, 
made for the —— of shewing that as much severity prevails in the 
enactments of the mother-country about compelling labour, as in our 
colonial regulations. Such statements as these are neither new nor 
mecessary ; and the author would have done better to have confined 
himself to the introduction of recent documents, such as (p. 9g.) the 
list of quarterly payments to our revenue on the score of sugar-duty, 
and the resolutions of the different parishes in Jamaica on their dis- 
tressed condition in 1811. — We close our notice of this tract by 


copying the following declaration from one of the principal dis- 
tricts in Jamaica: 


“ Resolved at a meeting of the freebolders and inhabitants of St. 
Thomas in the East ; 

1. * That the coffee-planters are threatened with total ruin by the 
exclusion of their produce from the Continent of Europe, and by 
the introduction of the same article into Britain from St. Domingo 
end other places. 

2. “ That the sugar-planters are also on the verge of ruin from 
¢imilar causes, and from the most oppressive duties that were ever 
known in any age or nation; amounting frequently to more than four 
times the net proceeds of their produce. : 

3. * That the idea of the duties falling on the consumer is delu- 
eive ; for although when there is a scarcity at market, the prices 
gre thereby enhanced to the consumer, yet when the market is 


lutted, they must entirely fall on the planter, and at all times must 
Seosen his profit.” : ‘Lo. 


Art. 22. The present ruinous Sitvation of the West India Islande 
submitted. to the People of the British Empire; with a few Re- 
marks on the Imposition and Oppression under which the Mer- 
ehants and Planters of those Islands have long suffered. By a 
Native of Jamaicz. 8vo. pp. 42. 15. 6d. Sherwood and ~ 
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It appears that this pamphlet is the production of a persen whose 
feelings are keenly interested on the subject... The impolicy of the 
mother-country in enforcing monopoly, and in obliging the plaster to 
send home his whole produce, whether there be a market for it or not, 
is pet represcnted. By way of completing the disappointment 
of our colonists, the sale of our manufactured goods in Jamaica (or, 
as it is currently termed, the “ dry-good business”) has become of 
late years very unprofitable, in consequence chiefly of the injudicious 
extension of shipments of manufactures from Great Britain to 
Spanish America. While reasoning on these subjects, the writer has 
but too much cause to condemn the conduct of his countrymen at 
home: but a very different opinion must be expressed concerning the 
succeeding part of his arguments. In these he enters into a long and 
unnecessary declamation against the abolition of the x nts, a 
measure which, leaving for a moment humanity out, of the question, 
it always seemed to us impolitic in the West India planters to oppose. 
Their sufferings arose from an excess in the growth of sugar, cont- 
pared with the consumption of the home-market ; and it was paying 
too high a compliment to the discernment of our ministers, or the h- 
berality of our shipping-interest, to believe that any regard for the 
losses of the planter would lead to a departure from their favourite 
policy. With respect to the abject condition of the Africans in their 
own country, and the general practice of making slaves without re- 
* ference to a sale of them to Europeans, no proof of tyranny on the 

part of others can be sufficient to justify us in a reprehensible partici- 
pation. Even the fact that the negro, when fairly settled in the West 
Indies, is less uncomfortable than when at home, is no satisfactor 
argument against the abolition of the traffic. ‘The manner of obtain- 
ing and transporting them is detestable; and ic is an established 
rule in morals that we are not at liberty to commit a present trespass, 


for the chance of effing ultimate good, 


ct] 


POLITICS. Lo. 


Art. 23. A Serious Call to the EleSors of Great Britain, on the 
approaching (late) Dissolution of Parliament ; with bricf Remarks 
on the Conduct of the present (late) House of Commons, on the 
most important Subjects which have come before them; with some 
Observations on their Privileges; on the Catholic Question; the 
Regency ; Reform in Parliament; &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 64. 
2s. 6d. Hatchard. 1812. uh 
‘The readers of this pamphlet are left in no doubt with regard to 

the author’s political tenets, since he is by no means one of those 

who think, with the followers of the peripatetic school, that excel- 
lence lies ina medium: indeed he delights in taking a very decided part 
on all questions. He makes a summary of the i topics which 
engaged the attention of the last parliament, and finds himself in so 
happy a mood as to be pleased with all of them, He begins by dis- 
cussing the commitment of John Gale Jones; goes on to that of Sir 

Francis Burdett ; and, after having endeavoured to support, by. law- 

authorities, the. proceedings in each case, he passes, without much 

preface, toa very dificreat tubject am the Catholig Quegtions Here 
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he takes great pains to warn us against granting too much ; assuring 
us that the Catholic spirit remains nearly the same as in former ages. 
Other topics are, the parliamentary discussions in the case of the 
Duke of York, those on the Walcheren expedition, and the long de- 
bates on the restrictions in the late Regency-bill. On these, as in the 
other points, all the decisions of the majority of the Honse receive 
the approbation of this accommodating writer. In the Walcheren 
business, however, we must admit that he has the conscience (p. 41.) 
to qualify in some measure his favourable testimony. —The last and 
most important subject in the pamphlet is the question of Parliament- 
ary reform ; and the writcr’s statements on this head are really amusing; 
since he isnot only highly pleased with things as they are, but feels great 
terror at the idea of an independent House of Commons.—By way 
of finish to this singular production, he introduces the association 
Jately formed, in the west end of the town, under the title of the 
Hampden Club. Of the gentlemen composing it, he says (p. 58.) 
just enough to shew his readers that he is disposed, at a fit season, 
to deal in censure as well as in panegyric ; and he accounts it most 
ridiculous ¢ that thirty or forty private individuals should take on 
themselves the concerns of sixteen millions of persons.? — Enough, 
we believe, has been stated to explain the substance of this pamphlet ; 
and its style contains nothing remarkable. While on the one hand 
it is neither obscure nor entangled, it is on the other too much stocked 
with repetition and common-place. Lo. 


Art. 24+ Of England. By M. Rubichon, 8vo. PP- 394+ 7S. 
Booker. 1812. : 
We have already taken occasion {see our last Appendix, p. 533-) 
go express our sentiments of the French original of this work ; and 
we now find little reason to make any favourable qualification of 
them. The present may be called a third edition; considerable al- 
terations having been made in the second impression of the French 
copy, as well as in the translation. Still, however, the book is in a 
very crude state, and affords a striking example of the pernicious 
effect of a deficient attention to regularity in the outset. ‘Lhe reader 


whd comptres the present copy (p. 41.) with the former (p. 62.) 


will find a singular error, respecting the number of members of the 
House of Peers, transcribed literally from the one to the other. 
M. Rubichon is his own translator; and having deemed it unneces- 
sary to apply for friendly correction to a native of this country, he 
falls into a variety of whimsical mistakes in language. Lo. 


Art.25. A Refutation of M. M. de Montgaillard’s Calumnies 
against British Policy; and of his “ Display of the Situation of 
Great Britain in the Year 1811.7 By Sir John Jervis White 

. Jervis, Bart. 8vo. pp. 390. gs. 6d. Boards. Stockdale. 1812. 
The length at which we entered on a refutation of M. de Mont- 

gaillard’s philippic against this country, in our Numbers for January 

and February last, would prevent us from making any extended 

report of a counter-publication, were the latter even a work of con- 

siderable merit; since enough has already becn assigned to ag 

examination of the assertions of this selfish and presumpiucus French. 

man. 
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wan. It happens, however, that the volume of Sir John Jervis possesses 
no attractions that are calculated to make us depart from our accus- 
tomed bounds. After having ascribed to it the praise of zeal for 
our country, we have no farther commendation to bestow on it. 
Indeed it is written in great haste, without any regard to method, 
and in a very loose and diffuse style. We are not advocates for 
stately diction in publications of this sort, but the present writer 
appears to run into the other extreme. Let the reader peruse, for 
example, the following sentences, which are introduced after the 
detection of the French author’s errors : 

‘ Thus, Montgaillard will readily perceive how he has slipped 
into the wrong box, and he may thank me (who am by no means 
friendly to him,) for opening his luminaries, and enabling him to 
get out of it neck and heels. —I would advise him to get a fresh 
set of brains. — Like a true British fox-hunter, I shall follow him 
through all his mazes, both in water and over dry land.’ 

We should not, however, be disposed to quarrel with this fa- 
miliar phraseology, were the substance of the book correct: but 
so inaccurately is it drawn up, that Sir John, after having de- 
clared in the first page that a lengthened refutation of Montgaillard 
would be almost a waste of time, follows up the remark by a dis- 
cussion of more than 370 pages, in answer to the writer who is thus 
characterized. The worthy Hibernian Baronet is a believer in the 
wonderful efficacy of our late Orders nm Council. ¢ They,’ he 
says, (p. 368.) completely blockade France, and will oblige him 
to crouch to us for those rare articles, now that se has not one 
solitary colony left.” . To this, as a very common error, we are 
willing to extend indulgence: but what shall be said of the follow- 
ing? Speaking of the deficiency of our corn-crops, and of the means 
of remedying it, Sir John adds, (p. 53.) ¢ the birds commit great 
destruction on the ripening corn, and, if the people find that there is 
a deficiency, they will no doubt take sufficient pains to prevent the 
waste.” Whatever may be the quantum of corn thus destroyed, 
we apprehend that it would baffle all the skill of Sir John White 
Jervis, and his brother fox-hunters, to accomplish a remedy for it. 
One of the best parts of the book is the reasoning (p. 48.) on the 
rapid depreciation of money: but it is counterbalanced by strange 
errors in the passages immediately before and after it. 

From a notice prefixed to this volume, it appears that Montgaillard, 
formerly a count and an emigrant, was the author of a royalist- 
work, published in Hamburgh in 1795, intitled, “ The Year 1795, 
or, Conjectures on the Result of the French Revolution”? Among 
other tadess, this book contains the following: “ O French na- 
tion, appease posterity ! An eternity of tears would be an inadequate 
reparation for the fate which the virtuous Louis XVI. experienced 
at the hands of his people!’ Such was the language of him who is 


now a vehement advocate for Bonaparte! ie. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 26. The Christian Reader’s Guide; or a characteristic Ca- 
talogue of the most important modern English Publications on 
oe Theology, 


a: 
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Theology, and other branches of Knowledge therewith connected; 
exhibiting, on each Work, the Opinions of the best Authors, and 
the most respectable Reviews. To which is prefixed an Essay 
on Reading and the Choice of Books. 8vo. sewed. 5s. each 
’ Part. Williams and Son. 
The compiler of this Reader’s Guide has been a considerable 
: theological reader, and many of his hints are unquestionably judici- 
ous: but we discover an under-plot which is not ingenuous, and to 
fair searchers after truth must be very disgusting. As far as this 
work can have any influence, it will confine the Christian to a certain 
Ime of reading, and exclude him from books which are inconsistent 
with the evangelical system, or which are interlarded with sentiments 
that are entirely anti-evangelical. This mode of promoting the 
interest of a sect by a sort of index expurgatorius may be very wily : 
but it discovers a kind of trepidation, or alarm, which is not very 
creditable to the cause on the side of which it is employed. Truth 
| has no fears. The fair course which this writer ought to have pur- 
} sued would have been to give a list of books on different sides of 
the controversy 3 or to have advised the reader, if peradventure 
such and such volumes of heterodox divinity should come in his 
way, to read with care the orthodox answers to them. This ho- 
nest plan is not adopted: but a partieular society is said to have 
published a work accommodated te the errors of their sect; and 
in this summary way the sect and allits errors are put in the black- 
' hole. ‘Ihe mass of weak and silly Christians may be caught by 
this paltry expedient: but every man of spirit will revolt at a plan 
which is designed to confine his reading within the beaten track of a 
sect. What a slave must he be who dares not look in any book which 


is excluded from the list of his ghostly director ? Mo y. 








Art. 27. 4 Selection of Psalms, and several Hymns on particular 
Occasions, adapted to the Service, and humbly offered for the Use 
of the Members of the Established Church. 12mo. 2s. Crosby 
and Co. 

The Old Version, as that of Sternhold, Hopkins, and others, 
is called, has been put on the shelf by most congregations; and 
where the New Version by Tate and Brady is not substituted 
in its place, a selection of Psalms and Hymns suited to Christian 
worship has been adopted. Perhaps the last measure is to be pre- 
ferred, because, as the editor of the present collection observes, ¢ all 
the. Psalms of David are not calculated to be sung in Christian 
congregations.’ — This little volume contains Hymns and Psalms on 
a great variety of religious and devotional subjects; the selection is 
sufficiently comprehensive; and the * particular occasions’ are 
Christmas-day, New Year’s-day, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, 
Whitsunday, Sacrament, Charity Sermon, Schools, Public Fast, 
Benefit Societies, Funerals. 

They who use this Selection will be assisted in * sin ing praises 
with understanding.”” Dr. Watts’s versions of many of the Psalms 
are of unrivalled beauty, and these the editor has, with much good 
taste, inserted. Dp? 

Art. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 28. 4 Father’s Bequest to his Son, containing Rules fo? 
Conduct through Life. Intended as a Companion to Gregory’s 
*«« Father’s Legacy.”” 12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Chapple. 1811. 
In this little production, the strictures on reading are excellent : \ 
but the course of study recommended to a son would be equally 
eligible for a daughter ; and in the advice on ¢ Domestic Habits,’ we 
trace an indulgence and deference for the fair sex which even lead us 
to suspect that the writer belongs to it. The work, however, displays 
rational sentiments and liberal principles, and may be perused with 
safety and advantage by every class of readers. Mrs Bar. 


Art. 29. Eastern Tales; or Moral Allegories: illustrative of the 
Manners and Customs of Oriental Nations, and designed for the 
Instrnction and Amusement of Youth. 12zmo. 5s. Boards. 
Chapple. 1811. 

So many eastern tales have been published since the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments first: appeared, that it seems to be a work of 
supererogation to spin out more: but the present stories are moral,» 
and may possibly amuse young readers whose taste for oriental 
fictions has not been palled by repetition. De 


Art. 30. Letters of Sympathy, supposed to have been written by 
eminent Persons: a new Essay on Literature. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Allen and Co. 1812. 

“ Reddere persona scit convenientia cuique’’ is no moderate praise, 
and applicable to very few writers. ‘To express the dying tenderness 
ef Stella for her strange husband ; to record the supposed last words 
ef Smollet to his wife, and of Count Palkull to his mistress previously 
to his execution ; or those of Lady Raleigh to her husband ;—all these 
are attempts in which none but an author of the greatest genius 
could succeed, and which the correct feeling of such an author would 
prevent him from making. Robert Burns to his wife, Jean Armour ; 
Parnell to Pope ; Otway to Lord Plymouth ; Savage to his mother, 
the Countess of Macclesfield ; the Earl of Strafford to Archbishop 
Laud; Lord Guilford Dudley to Lady Jane Gray, and the apswer ; 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to Bothwell; such are the other undertak- 
ings of this imitator, who professes great diffidence in his preface | —~ 
We have only to say that these letters are misdirected, and could 
never reach their destination; as Voltaire remarked on Rousseau’s 
letter to Poster'ty. Since some of our rcaders, however, may wish for 
a specimen of these ¢ Letters of Sympathy,’ as they are Curiously 
intitled, we extract the begiuning of the reply of Lady Jane Gray : 

‘ My dear Husband and my Dudley, 


‘{ have received thy letter. The sympathy of that letter must 
naw remain, the last instance of thy tender and censtant affection. 
‘ You wish that we should meet before the final hour arrives ; the 
hour that must soon dissolve the bridal union, and the nuptial tie. 
‘| pant for that meeting ; but if we saw each other, would not 
despair rend our hearts in such a situation? since these knew little 
moze than the vouthful simplicity of nature.’ Hod, 


SINGLE 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 31. Zhe predominant Influence of Christian Principles in Lift 
and Death: preached at Lower Tooting, Surrey, April 19, 1812s 
on the sudden and much-lamented Death of the Rev. James Bowden, 
on the 6th of April, for many Years the Pastor of the Protestant 
Dissenting-Society in that Village. By Robert Winter, D.D. 
Svo. pp. 48. 13. 6d. Maxwell. 1812. 

Dr. Winter first comments on the various parts of his text, ( Phil. 1. 

19, 20.) and then proceeds to exhibit a biographical sketch of ¢ good 

Mr. Bowden,’ who was born at Warminster, in Wiltshire, Dec. 3, 


£0.58. 1745, and died at Hammersmith, Monday, April 6, 1812, hav- 





lng on the preceding day been attacked with a strong paralytic affec- 
tion in the pulpit, as he was preaching to a congregation in that 
hamlet. Nothing remarkable distinguished Mr. Bowden’s life : but 
his piety and spirituality of mind are amply displayed in this eulogy. 
We never heard that the deceased had any brilliancy of eloquence or 
devotion: but Dr. W., who ought to know, and should not have 
asserted it if he had not been sure of the fact, says that ¢ Mr. B.’s 
sermons were good, and his prayers pre-eminently excellent.’ It is 
added that, on the Sunday in which he was struck with death, ‘he was 
very importunate in fam:ly devotion, and that he was observed by many 
of the congregation to be remarkably fervent and heavenly-minded in 
prayer.” Dr. W. deems :t extraordinary that the summons to depart 
should have reached the deceased in the congregation, to the care of 
which his son-in-law had been invited; observing that ‘it casts a solemuity 
over the introduction of his friend to his new charge,’ which the preacher 


hopes § will retain a lively and permanent impression on his mind,’ Moy | 


Art. 32. Christian Liberty ; preached at St. Mary’s, before his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, (Chancellor of the 
University, ) and the University of Cambridge, at the Installation, 
June 30, 1811. By Samuel Butler, D. D., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and head Master of Shrewsbury School. $vo. 
pp- 129. Longmanand Co. 1811. 

Christian liberty is a favourite theme with Protestants: but they 
are not agreed about the exact import and practical application of the 
term. Churches and sects ciaim the privilege of enjoying the liberty 
aherewith Christ has made them free: but they are often very~re- 
luctant to extend it to others. ‘T'o ascertain the nature of Christian 
liberty, Dr. Butler follows the course which is most likely to insure 
him success: he adverts directly to the clear injunctions and to the 
uniform practice of our Saviour, and deduces from the whole this 
indisputable conclusion, ¢ that any attempt to clog and fetter the 
consciences of men by neediess ordinances, or to eniorce as matters 
of positive and indispensable cbligation, those things which Christ 
has left indifferent, is directly at variance with the spirit of liberty to 
which we are called.’ This is the true protestant principle ; and we 
wish that the tolerance which it inculcates were generally carried into 
effect. lt is owing to the want of this tolerance, that so much 
theological hatred has subsisted in the reformed churches ; and that, 
while they declaim against the*dogmatical and anti-seriptural prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome, they fall into similar errors in their 
conduct 
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conduct towards each other. About creeds and forms, violent contro- 
versies are maintained ; though, (as Dr. B. remarks, ) in our Saviour’s 
account of the last judgment, the great stress is laid, not on specula- 
tive belief, and on the external character of the worship which we 
pay to God, but on the exercise of those virtues which the commands 
of Christ have exalted into duties. | The discourse throughout dis- 
plays a liberal and Christian spirit. Dr. B. urges us, under the con- 
stant experience of our own imperfections, ¢ to make large allowances 
for those of our brethren, and to tolerate opinons which, however 
widely they may differ fram our own, may yet be consistent with 
sincerity of intention and general sanctity of life.’ In one part of 
the sermon, the preacher, adverting to our Saviour’s intercourse with 
publicans and sinners, compares him to Socrates; in whose life he 
thinks ‘ that an adumbration of our Lord’s conduct may be found :’ 
but it must be remarked that, however desirous the Grecian sage 
might be to reclaim the morals of the Athenians, he did not on all oc- 
casions manifest that hatred to vice in his intercourse with sinners 
which Christ displayed, nor were his lessons so divinely pure. 

A valuable body of notes is added to this sermon, in which 
Dr. B. expresses himself handsomely on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, and ventures, as we have done, to question the reality 
of the Gunpowder Plot. He also speaks his opinion respecting 
Methodists, and those preachers who arrogate to themselves the title 


of Evangelical Ministers. Mo-y. 


Art. 33. The Rights of Conscience asserted and defended, in Refe- 
rence to the modern Interpretation of the Toleration Act: delivered 
- at Essex-street Chapel, Feb. 5, 1812, beng the Day appointed 
for a General Fast. ‘To which are annexed Notes and an Appen- 

dix, illustrative of the Toleration Act. By Thomas Belsham. 

$vo. xs. Johnson and Co. 

It is impossible to find the Rights of Conscience more calmfy, 
impartially, and satisfactorily stated than in this short discourse ; and 
Mr. Belsham’s happy manner of illustrating. his subject must con- 
vince all sects without offending any. Fast-days being seasons in 
which preachers especially aim at hecting reformation, this divine 
employs his oratory to soften and diminish the spirit of bigotry and 
uncharitableness ; and that man must be a bigot of the first order, on 
whom these pages make no impression. It is contended that ‘the 
sacred and unalienable rights of conscience extend to the adoption, the 
profession, and the peaceable promulgation of religious principles ;* 
and even they who object to the complexion of Mr. B.’s creed must 
admit that he has given a very fair view of the subject : 

‘ Every rational and moral agent possesses the sacred and inalien- 
able right of publicly professing the doctrine which he believes to 
be true, and of worshiping God in that form which conscience dic- 
tates to be his duty. 

‘ If, for example, a man believes that there are three persons in the 
godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and that these 
three are One God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory ; 
if he believes that the Father is Almighty, the Son 1s wy ss and 
the Holy Ghost Almighty, and yet there are not three Almighties 


but one Almighty ; and if he further believes that they who a: 
| this 
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this mystcrious doctrine shall, without doubt, perish everlastingly, he 
has a right publicly to profess this his belief : and if in correspondence 
with his avowed creed he addresses his devotions at one time to God 
the Fatlier, at another time to God the Son, at another to God the 
Holy Ghost, and at another time to the holy blessed and glorious 
‘Trinity, three persons and one God, he obeys the dictate of his cone 
acience, he performs what he judges to be his duty to his Maker, and 
no person upon earth can have any right to intrude into, to impede 
or molest him in his religious exercises. Another man may indeed 
think that his doctrine is erroneous, unscriptural, absurd, and even 
pernicious ; that his worship is unauthorized and polytheistical ; that 
it is subversive of the grand fundamental principle of all religion 
natural and revealed, the Unity, and unrivalled supremacy of God the 
Father, of whom, and through whom, and to whom are all things : 
But what is all this to the sincere and conscientious Trinitarian? He 
is to form his own judgment, he is to worship according to his own 
crecd. And if that creed is erroneous and that worship unscriptural, 
it is to God, and not to man that he is accountable for it. Con- 
science, says a late bright luminary of the law, the distinguished advo- 
cate of religious liberty — “ Conscience,” says the late Lord Chief 
; Justice Mansfield, “is not controulable by human laws, nor amenable 
to human tribunals. Persecution, or attempts to force conscience, 
will never produce conviction, and are only calculated to make men 

hypocrites or martyrs.” 
The whole of the sermon is in this mild and persuasive strain; a 
{ strain from which the truly philosophic searcher after truth will never 
) depart. he Legislature has wisely allayed the apprehensions of the 
preacher on the score of the Toleration-Act. Mo y. 
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_ By a farther communication from Dr. Gregory, we find that his 
feelings have been wounded by some expressions in our notice of his 
former letter, in our last Number: which we assure him we did not 
intend to produce that effect, nor did we mean that our readers should 
infer that his letter was an intemperate and virulent effusion. He is 
still desirous that the publie should be in possession of the entire con- 
tents of that paper. We had no other objection to their being made 
acquainted with every line of it than that we could not afford room for 
it, and fora detailed reply; nor dowe in the least desire to prevent them 
from judging fully between the Doctor and us, respecting both our 
account of his work and our observations on his letter. We now, 
therefore, accede to his request that the whole of that letter may be 
printed as an Advertisement on the cover of this Number of our Work; 
and there our readers are at full liberty to peruse it, and to form their 
own opinion on the case. G2} 





(Col. Macdonald’s letter has been transmitted to the author of the 
article to which it refers, but no answer to it has been received by 
the Editor. Indeed, the style of it is such that even the Colonel him- 
sclf could scarcely expect us to attend to its contents. 


gp The Aprennrx to this volume of the Review will be published 
on the First of February, with the Number for January. 
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Art. 1. Essai sur ? Eloquence de la Chaire, &c.; i. ¢. An Essay 
on the Eloquence of the Pulpit : with Panegyrics, Eulogies, &c. 
-By his Eminence Cardinal Maury, Archbishop of Montefiascone 
and Corneto, Member of the Imperial Institute, &c. A new 

. and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1810. Imported 
by Payne. 


ASTE does not supply the place of genius, but frequently 
consoles us for its absence. Indeed, the creations of 
genius itself are imperfect and almost abortive when taste 
refuses to put her finishing hand to the work, to graduate its 
forms, to soften its defects,and to give prominence to its beauties. 
—In the earlier periods of literature, mankind are content with 
being pleased, without knowing or inquiring into the cause of 
those agreeable sensations which are produced by the magic of 
language. In its decline, they become sensible of the change, 
and, in seeking to arrive at the point of its deterioration, they 
are compelled to go up to the fountain whence it originally flowed 
with purity ; and though it be now dried up or troubled, they 
are delighted to dwell on its former clearness, and vainly hope 
that it is not quite exhausted. ‘These researches are not with- 
out their benefit : since, although they cannot re-produce.ori- 
ginality, they are useful in warning mediocrity from. bad.ex- 
amples, and even in inspiring it with a zeal for imitating the 
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good which it must despair to equal. Among this class of 
books, the volumes now before us deserve a high and distin- 
guished rank. 

Some centuries previous to the great age of French elo- 
quence, Saint Bernard and Gerson had done honour to their 
country by sermons which were not‘deficient in reasoning, in 
method, in taste, and even in that mildness which anticipated 
a more enlightened day. Succeeding writers caught from 
them, and transfused into their sermons, a large share of these 
estimable ingredients ; and in borrowing the noble and majestic. 
language of antient Reme, whose authors were their models, 
their compositions were respectable not less in manner than in 
doctrine. At this time, the language of the French was with- 
out form; and in leaving the Latin for their own, they were 
hurried into the vortex of a corrupted taste. Maillard, Corénus, 
Vallayer, * and a crowd of preachers who vied,” says Massillon, 
‘© with the theatre in buffoonery, and with the schools in dryness, 
who associated the word of God with barbarous terms unintel- 
ligible to themselves, or with jests which should be unintelli- 
gible to others,” had debased the eloquence of the pulpit by a 
low style, a coarse erudition, an indecent mythology, gross 
bufloonery, and by expressions or images not unfrequently 
obscene. ‘Ihe transition made by eloquence from her lowest 
depression to her highest flight was not the gradual operation 
of imperceptible improvement. It was the work of an instant, 
— it was the creation of Bsssuet. ‘Wuring the course of my 
studies,’ says the Cardinal Maury, ‘I have had the curiosity 
to read in the edition of the Council of Trent, published at 
Louvaine in 1567, all the sermons pronounced at the opening 
of each session in presence of this assembly, the most learned 
and renowned that has ever illustrated the annals of the 
church.’ From the number, he selects that of the Bishop of 
Bitonto as incomparably the best. Let us hear this good 
bishop : — ‘* Nature,” he observes, ‘ has given us two hgnds, 
two eyes, and two feet, with the intent that man may be the 
abridgment of a council, by making use at once of all his 
members, because one hand washes another, and one foot sup- 
ports another.” ‘I'wenty pages in the same style, taste, and 
spirit, might be cited from the same discourse. To judge from 
their manner, we should think that the interval between the 
Bishops of Bitonto and Meaux was equal to that which occurred 
between the expulsion of ‘Tarquin and the reign of Augustus. 
The real interval does not reach a century: ‘but these two 
epochs, so close to cach other, are as distant as the grossest 
barbarism from the most refined taste.’-— ¢ Thus Time, whom 
Montaigne called the great judge of the past, ‘Time, who devours 
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every usurped reputation, adds daily new splendor to the 
areola of glory which surrounds that immortal writer.’ The 
Protestants appear to have been to the French preachers what 
the sectarists of England are to those of the Established Church. 
Their sleepless vigilance required circumspection ; their attacks 
demanded all the weapons of controversy to repulse ; and it is 
possible that Bossuet, and his rivals in fame, owed much of 
their excellence to the necessity of putting forth their whole 
strength to ward off the danger that menaced the fabric of which 
they were the pillars. 

“¢ No man,” says Cicero, * can be eloquent without a mul- 
titude who listen to him.” Let us add that no man should 
address a multitude without being eloquent. It may be al- 
leged that the divine ministry, firm in its cause, has no need 
of other advantages; that sound doctrine, clear proofs, and 
good reasoning, in whatever garb attired, are suflicient; that 
those combined advantages of style, manner, and delivery, 
which are termed oratory, are foreign from the pulpit; and 
that to be holy is to be eloquent. ‘These requisites might intitle 
to respect, and even to celebrity, a treatise which was intended 
merely to be perused: though this is grznting very much, since, 
even in reading, every person feels more attached to ‘Truth itself 
for the graces which she sometimes condescends to borrow ; 
and, according to Botleau, 


© Oui dit froid écrivain dit détestable auteur.” 


We will admit, however, rather for the purpose of. meeting 
the lovers of homeliness half way than from conviction, that 
sound sense, argument, and knowlege of the subject, are suf- 
ficient for the page that is merely to be perused: but for the 
page which is written to be recited, not to a few persons 
assembled in a family-circle, but to a multitude collected to 
hear the word of eternal life or death pronounced by a public 
functionary, authoritative from his presumed acquaintance with 
the subject, and attracting ail notice from the elevation of his tri- 
bunal and from the difference of his costume, —for such an 
address, experience will justify us in saying that something 
more is demanded. An individual may read and be edified by 
plain facts: a multitude requires to be moved: the doc- 
trine in both cases is pre-supposed to be sound, but weapons 
of incalculably greater power are necessary to enforce it on 
the many. 


«< It is truc,’”? says Father Guenard, “ that false ornament has ra” 
vaged almost every realm of literature: but here is a scourge yet 
more destructive—it is Reason herself; I mean that geometric 
reason which parches up, which burns, if I may be allowed the ex- 
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pression, all that it dares to touch. It renews at this day the tyranny 
of that false Atticism which of old calumniated the Roman orator, 
and which persecuted Eloquence by tearing from her every ornament, 
and leaving her a fleshless body, without colouring, without grace, 
and without life. A superstitious exactness, intent always on itself, 
which measures every step: an arrogant precision, which coldly 
utters truths, and permits no sentiment to escape from the soul, be- 
cause sentiments are not reasons: the art of laying down principles, 
and deducing from them a long string of consequences equally clear 
and freezing: new and profound ideas which partake neither of 
feeling nor of life: which fatigue the hearer’s attention, because, of 
themselves, they take no hold of the imagination; this is now 
termed oratory! Do we know that Eloquence is almost entirely in 
the heart and in the imagination; and that hence she derives her 
eharms, her lightning even, and her thunder? Let us read the an- 
tients: we shall find in them paintings so lively and striking, that 
they seem to convey the very objects themselves into our mind; bold 
and vehement figures which wing the thoughts with fire; a terder 
expression of sentiment which pervades the whole discourse, as blood 
runs through the veins. Let us forbid Reason, then, from stepping 
beyond the sphere of the sciences, from carrying into the arts of taste 
her sadness, her natural austerity, her dry and barren style.” 


Having answered a prejudice, which is but too general in 
this country, against animation of style and delivery in the 
sacred orator, we will present our readers with the first notion 
of the art, or, as it is termed by the Cardinal, ‘an image of 
the eloquence of the pulpit.’ 


‘ A sensible man perceives his friend engaged in some designs 
which are contrary to his interest or duty. He wishes to divert him 
from them, but fears to forfeit his confidence by too sudden an op- 
position ; he therefore insinuates himself with gentleress, and does 
not begin by combating, but by discussing. His friend is inattentive; 
he asks only to be heard; he assumes the tone of pity ; and he gra- 
dually strengthens his reasons by presenting the arguments of the 
evidence with the reserve of the doubt. His friend yet refuses to 
answer, and pretends even not to understand him. He then com- 
plains not so mucii of his obstinacy as of his silence. He meets and 
refutes every objection. Animated by the indulgent zeal of friendship, 
far from pretending to display his talents, he utters only the lan- 
guage of sentiment. When certain of exciting interest, he forbears 
from all reproach ; he points out the precipice to the eyes of his 
friend; and he shews to him all its depth, that he mayassail his imagi- 
nation, the weakest but most lively of our faculties. By these means, 
he succeeds in shaking his friend’s design: he humbles himself even 
to supplication, and gives free vent to his sighs and his complaints. 
All is now accomplished: the heart yields: truth triumphs: the 
friends are reconciled; and it is to the eloquence of persuasive ten- 
derness that truth and virtue owe the honour of their victory. 
Christian erator ! behold your first model in the art of preparing and 
graduating the triumphs of sacred eloquence. ‘That compassionate 
man, 
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man, who must necessarily be himself affected for the purpose of 
convincing others, is yourself; that friend, whom it is necessary to 
move before you can influence him, is your auditory.” — 

‘Do you not perceive how you would weaken the all-powerful 
spring of your eloquence, if it forgot that its force was derived from 
the profound remembrances of conscience, and the imposing perspec- 
tive of death ? You are placed, then, intermediate between heaven and 
earth, to defend the rights of the Creator and the interests of his 
creatures. In this position, even the whole human race, much more 
your auditory, will present themselves to your view as one individual, 
as one collective being, who unites and represents them all with the 
most perfect resemblance. 

‘¢ By this oratorical fiction, there exists to the speaker but one man 
in the multitude who surround him ; and, with the exception of details 
which demand some variety to paint the passions, the conditions of 
life, and the difference of characters, he should address himself to one 
single auditor, one miserable and guilty man, whose wanderings, disas- 
ters, errors, pains, miseries, or vices, he deplores. Thereasons, which are 
sufficiently persuasive to surmount individual resistance, are forcible 
enough to subdue the most numerous assembly. He accuses, he con- 
founds the individual. He speaks to him at one time as a confident, 
at another as a mediator, at another as a judge. See with what ad- 
dress he unveils to him sentiments the most hidden, with what sagacity 
he reveals to him his most intimate thoughts, his most flattering and 
seductive excuses. The guilty man beholds himself pourtrayed to the 
life ; a profound attention, terror, confusion, remorse, all announce that 
the orator has divined, in hjs solitary meditations, the secret of con- 
sciences. You will see, it is true, in the iemple, thousands of audi- 
tors: but there will be only one thought, one single interest, one 
single sentiment — God and the sinner, or rather repentance and 
mercy.’ 


This is no doubt requiring much ; the author is aware of it, 
and points out the only source whence so many excellences 
can be derived: 


‘ Where are you to find that ideal and abstract man, that fictitious 
mediator, thus formed of so many elements, without danger of paint-, 
ing a chimerical being ? Where can you find that phantom, that 
artificial image, in which all mankind may recognize themselves, 
although the image itself bear no one individual resemblance ? — 
Where ? In your own heart. Descend into it frequently, and search 
its every fold ; ihere will you discover both the pretexts for those pas- 
sions which you design to combat, and the origin of those frailties 
and contradictions which must be developped before they are cured. 
Massillon confessed openly that this was the book which principally 
instructed him. The most faithful painter of human nature, the elo- 
quent and pious Racine, was honoured by the greatest compliment 
that a moralist can receive, when, to the exclamation, “* My God, how 
strange acontest ! I perceive two men within me,”’ he heard his sove- 
reign reply, “I well know those two men,’’’ 
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‘These extracts have been made for the triple purpose of sup- 
porting our position that language to be spoken should partake 
of the rapture of inspiration, of submitting to our readers the 
first principles of the art, as considered by the Cardinal Maury, 
and of affording a fair specimen of the Cardinal’s manner, as far 
as we are enabled to do this through the feeble medium of 
translation. He insists more at large on the necessity of self. 
knowlege before we can become acquainted with others; 
and we could follow him with pleasure, if our limits admitted 
the discussion, through all his rules and directions, since each 
section appears to be worthy of serious attention. “It is a 
great and dangerous enterprize,” says Quintilian, “to speak 
alone in a numerous assembly.” In order to acquit ourselves 
with credit, we cannot be too studious in our remarks on those 
modes by which a real, an honourable, and a permanent suc- 
cess is obtained. A preacher may succeed rather by secret 
artifice than by genuine merit, in gaining the suffrages of tea- 
drinking old women; and, as these wofthy admirers will be 
heard in their turn, he who has done so in our time has gone 
far in the road to a disgraceful celebrity : but their Reverences 
the charming Mr. A., the touching Mr. B., and the wmectuous 
Mr. C., would do well to provide themselves with something 
more permanent than alternate preacherships in London 
chapels. Others before them have been the charming, the 
touching, and the unctuous of their day: but their day is gone 
by, because their merit, founded on a trick, has at length been 
discovered and valued at its true estimate. We recommend to 
the puny fashionables who at present fill the pews (we had 
almost said, the boxes) of A., B.,C., and D. chapels;—who are 
so successful in drawing tears from Ladies E. and F., sighs 
from the fair Misses G. and H., and convulsions from old 
hobbling Lord J.; and at whose effusions the good and 
correct Mistresses K. and L., and the incorrect Mistresses 
M. and N., drivel with pure delight, while a few men and 
women of understanding shake their heads, and seek in books 
that religious light which these silly favourites have not to 
bestow ;——we recommend them, earnestly do we repeat it, to 
peruse the sections of this work which treat on the manner of 
preparing and arranging discourses before they are written, and 
which exemplify their positions by citations that will endure 
forever. What,’ says the author, addressing himself to some 
of his countrymen who courted an usurped reputation —‘ What, 
do you appear like a suppliant who goes begging for suffrages, 
before those very men who should tremble at the sound of 
your menace, under the weight of heavenly anathemas, and 
conjure you to place yourself between them and the divine 
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It is with extreme reluctance that, in passing over a country 
in which objects of beauty and of interest occur at every step, 
we are prevented by our other duties from resting more fre- 
quently to delineate, as far as our pencil will permit, some of 
the many wonders which strike us in the route. Not that 
[England is unacquainted with the three great oraters of her 
competitor in war and letters. ‘They are known; they are ap- 
preciated by a few; they only remain unrivalled. Cardinal 
Mavury’s favourite is Bossuet. It would be an useless ex- 
penditure of criticism to praise or blame authors who have 
attained to solid celebrity; it is not our duty to extract 
beauties from those works which are within the reach of all: 
but the following allegory from Bosswet is of such grandeur, 
force, and truth, that we insert it as a farther lesson to that 
class of men whom we have just lightly touched and passed : 


‘¢ Ftuman life is like a road of which the termination is a frightful 
precipice. We are warned of it at our first step: but the law is 
passed, and we must continue to advance. I would willingly retrace 
my steps; but Onward! onward! an invincible weight, an irresis- 
tible power, ever hurries us, and we are compelled to advance, without 
resting, towards the precipice. A thousand crosses, a thousand pains, 
trouble us on the road. Yet could I but avoid that frightful pre- 
cipice! No, no; I am forced to proceed, to run; such is the ra- 
pidity of one year rolling after another. We are consoled, however, 
because from time to time we meet objects that divert us, limpid 
streams, and flowers that pass away. We are anxious to stop — 
Onward! onward! and yet we behold all that we have passed fal 
ling behind us, in fearful desolation, inevitable ruin. Still we comfort 
ourselves because we carry off some flowers, gathered as we pass, 
which we see wither between our hands from morning to evening, 
and some fruits which we lose while we taste them : enchantment ! 1l- 
lusion all! drawn on for ever, we approach the frightful gulph ; already 
all around begins to be disfigured ; gardens are less blooming, flowers 
less brilliant, their colours less lively, the meadows less smiling, the 
waters less clear ; all is tarnished, all is effaced. ‘The shade of death 
presents itself. We begin to feel the approach of the fatal gulph: 
but it is decreed that we must still advance. One step more ; already 
horror agitates the senses, the head swims, the eyes are bewildered. 
We must yet advance ; most eagerly do we desire to return: but it 
is not possible ; all is fallen, all has vanished.”’ 


Such was the imagination, and such was the eloquence, of 
Bossuet. We forbear to dwell on the two rival orators. Each 
country is the best appreciator of the comparative talents which 
honour it; and, if the Cardinal Maury be the faithful organ 
through which his countrymen utter their opinions, the name of 
Bossuet is a synonym for the perfection of French eloquence. 

Many excellent observations are here made on the choice of 
subjects. In particular, the orator is directed to avoid inter- 
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mediatory topics, which are attached to the gospel by threads 
too weak and subtile, or which may be found discussed in 
every treatise of morality; and all vhilosophical subjects, all 
those which savor rather of wit than of religion. Such dis- 
cussions are more worthy of the porch-than the pulpit, and 
might be promulgated by the cosmopolite preacher with equal 
propriety in the mosques of Mohammed or the pagodas of 
India. In one word, we are directed to avoid all those subjects 
which are deemed new and surprising, but which are, in 
reality, far-fetched and barren. No person is very anxious for 
the display of wit who is not convinced of his deficiency in 
real talent. ¢ Choose preferably subjects that are strictly re- 
ligious, and vast; which place you in the midst of the con- 
sciences of your auditory, and which, by surrounding them with 
the horizon of eternity, embrace all the grand interests of 
man.’ 

The great axioms of the Cardinal Maury are founded on 
observations taken from the three consummate masters. These 
eloquent men are well known. We therefore pass them over, 
to introduce to the notice of our readers the name of Bridaine ; 
of whom, and of whose oratory, the following is a short 
sketch : 


‘ Bridaine, incontestably the first French missionary of the eigh- 
teenth century, was born with a popular eloquence, full of rapture, 
of imagery, and of action. No person possessed in an equal degree 
the rare talent of laying hold of an assembled multitude ; and he 
realized all the wonders which history relates of antient declamation. 
He made himself heard as easily by ten thousand people in the open 
air, as if he had spoken beneath the roof of the most sonerous temple. 
In all that he said, were discovered a natural eloquence, which burst 
from the sources of genius ; sudden elevations, whose rude vigor dis- 
covered more talent and more ideas than the proud indigence of imi- 
tation ; a character naturally oratorical ; bold metaphors ; thoughts 
that were sudden, new, and striking : a simple elocution, but noble in 
its very popularity ; a consummate art in exciting and supporting the 
attention of the people, who were never tired with hearing him ; moral 
fables and apologues which were interesting, and at times sublime ; 
the marvellous secret of piously diverting, or of exciting tears, at 


pleasure ; the accent of indulgence mixed with agonizing bursts of a ° 


mournful indignation ; all the traits of a rich a. mea ; original and 
unknown beauties that have escaped the rules of rhetoricians ; exqui- 
site sallies; and, at times, entire passages laboured with a care which 
tempered his imagination, and in which the regularity of his com- 
position sensibly took off from his ordinary fire. Persons yet live 
who remember to have heard him repeat the exordium of the first 
sermon which he preached in the church of Saint Sulpice, at Paris, 
in 1751. The most noble assemblage of the capital was collected, 


from curiosity, to hear him. On reaching the pulpit, he perceived 
in 
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in the assembly several bishops, a great number of persons in court- 
dresses, and an innumerable crowd A ya i206 ; and this spectacle, 
so far from intimidating, inspired the following exordium, which, 
in its kind, will not perhaps appear unworthy of Bossuet or of 
Demosthenes. 

« At the sight of an auditory so new to me, it might seem, my 

brethren, that I should not dare to open my mouth, unless to implore 
our indulgence in favour of a poor missionary, unprovided with all 
the talents that you require, when you are addressed on the subject 
of your salvation. I am guided, however, on this day by a senti- 
ment far different ; and if I feel humbled, beware of believing that I 
stoop to the miserable disquietude of vanity, as if I had been accus- 
tomed to preach myself! God forbid that a minister of heaven 
should think at any time that he has need of an excuse with you ! for, 
whoever ye are, ye are all but as myself, in the judgment of God, 
sinners. It is then solely in the presence of your God and of my 
God, that I feel myself compelled, at this moment, to strike my 
bosom with reproach. ‘To this present hour I aave published the 
just decrees of God in temples covered with thatch. I have preached 
the rigors of penitence to the unfortunate, of whom the greater num- 
ber were in want of bread. I have announced to the good inha- 
bitants of the country the most appalling truths of my religion! 
Unhappy man! what have I done! [ have saddened the poor, the 
best friends of my God. I have carried terror and grief into those 
simple and faithful minds which I ought to have pitied and consoled ! 
It is here, where my eyes fall but on the great, on the rich, on the oppres- 
sors of suffering humanity, or on audacious and hardened sinners, — 
ah! here only is it, in the midst of so many scandals, that I should 
have sounded the divine word in all the force of its thunder, and have 
placed with me in this pulpit, on one side Death who menaces, on the 
other the great God who shall pass sentence on you all. _I already 
hold, at this moment, your sentence in my hand. Tremble then be- 
fore me, ye proud and disdainful men who hear me! The ungrate- 
ful abuse of so much divine grace, the necessity of salvation, the cer- 
tainty of death, the uncertainty of that hour so fearful for you, final 
impenitence, the last judgment, the small number of the elect, hell, 
and above all eternity! eternity! these are the subjects on which 
I come to converse with you, and which, undoubtedly, I ought to 
have reserved for you alone. Oh! what need have I of your suf- 
frages, which would perhaps condemn me without saving you? God 
is going to move you, while his unworthy minister shall address you ; 
for I have gained a long experience of his mercies. It is he himself, 
he alone, who in a few instants shall shake your consciences to their 
utmost depth. Struck with immediate fear, penetrated with horror 
for your past iniquities, you will come to throw yourselves into the 
arms of my charity, shedding tears of compunction and repentance ; 
and with the aid of remorse, you will find me eloquent enough.”” — 

‘ Who feels not,’ pursues the Cardinal Maury, ¢ in reading and 
after having read such an exordium, how far the eloquence of soul 
rises above the modern Jel esprit ? In excusing himself, if I maybe 
allowed the expression, for having preached on hell in villages, — 
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daine apostolically regretted that he had been too menacing — 
the poor and good inhabitants of the country; and he put himself, 
by this courageous zeal, in his true place. He indignantly took 
that ascendancy over his imposing audience, which he had to fear for 
himself ; he exercised, from the commencement, all the authority 
which belonged to his ministry, and thus prepared all hearts for the 
terrible truths which he proposed to announce.’ 


One extract more from this Shakspeare of the pulpit, as he 
is termed by Maury, is necessary to make him fully known; 


‘and to make known also the quarry whence a certain Eng- 


lish enthusiast has hewn out a rude and tremendous mass which 
has long passed for his own. 


‘ A recent tradition has preserved to us a memorial of the dread- 
ful consternation which pervaded an assembly, when, blending, ac- 
cording to custom, popular and striking comparisons with sublime 
conceptions, he exclaimed, 

«¢ And on what do you rely, my brethren, in believing your last 
day to be so distant? Is it on your youth? Yes, you answer: I 
have attained but to my twentieth, to my thirtieth year. Ah! you 
utterly deceive yourselves. You have not attained to twenty or 
thirty years. [gis death who has already twenty years, thirty years, 
in advance on you; thirty years of grace which God has been pleased 
to grant you in permitting you to live; for which youare his debtor, 
and which have drawn you by so much the nearer to the term at 
which death will end you. Beware! Eternity already marks on 
your brow the fatal instant at which it is going tocommence. Ah! 
know you what iseternity? It is a clock, whose pendulum says and 
repeats incessantly these two words alone, in the silence of the tombs, 
Ever, never! Ever, never! Ever, never! During these fearful 
revolutions, a condemned spirit exclaims, “ [hat is the hour ?”? and 
the voice of another wretch answers him, * Lteraity!’?? 


Few sentences are more happy than those at the beginning 
of this extract: but the conclusion is of an audacity which 
might succeed with Bridaine, but which we would not ad- 
vise any other to attempt. It has, however, done won- 
ders for the preacher in question, who certainly possesses no 
one requisite but boldness to give utterance to an idea so ex- 
traordinary. It is one of those darings of which the first ef- 
fect is to leave the mind suspended between its claims to sub- 
limity or to nonsense. ‘The adventitious advantages of a voice 
of which the volume was unrivalled, the contrivances of an im- 
posing manner, a severe and earnest brow, might determine a 
few auditors in favour of its sublimity ; and the first who ven- 
tures to decide for himself decides in general for the multi- 
tude :—but, in allowing it to be nonsense, we must add that it 
is a flight of extravagance to which our English enthusiast could 


never hope to soar; and although we would not defraud ~ 
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of his indisputable claim to vulgarism and rhapsody in all 
their departments, yet the large and wholesale manner of the 
passage above quoted is so unlike the pitiful and retail follies 
which he is in the habit of serving out for the improvement of 
his flock, that this passage would have remained unappropriated, 
but for the intervention of the book before us. 

The reputation acquired by the Jesuit Newville was owing 
exclusively to his insight into the taste and prejudice of the 
times in which he lived. A thorough intimacy with every 
littleness of his age procured for him a temporary comparison 
with Massillon. 

It is a pleasure, in perusing the pages of Cardinal Maury, 
to observe his candid and impartial respect for the Protestant 
Saurin. Several pages of criticism are devoted to that preach- 
er’s works; and he is considered by the Cardinal as the head 
of the second class of French preachers, and indisputably the 
first of any orators beyond the pale of his language. From 
Holland, the theatre of Saurin’s eloquence, the author comes 
to consider the eloquence of England; and those who are un- 
prepared to hear such compliments as the following,—* the sopo- 
rific preachers of England, totally devoid of imagination,’ — 
‘ the whole collection of the best English sermons would be 
beneath the collection of Saurin alone, —* all their aggregate 
merit would not be worth the worst sermon of Bourdaloue or 
Massillon, — 6 the distance between English and French pul- 
pit-eloquence is that which subsists between the first rude at- 
tempts at an art and its perfection,’ &c.— those, we say, who 
cannot patiently endure these unmerited sarcasms had better pass 
from page 86. to page 137. of the second volume. Passion 
is usually incorrect ; and in the hurry of his abuse levelled at 
Tillotson, Clarke, Barrow, and Blair, the Cardinal has utterly 
forgotten Sherlock, and Secker: of whom, if it cannot be said 
with truth that they have written divine things, it may 
surely be said that they have written human things divinely. 
They fell perhaps rather too decidedly into morality: they 
were possibly not possessed of an art strictly oratorical: like 
English sermons in general, their compositions read better than 
they preach: but, in saying this, we have urged the only de- 
fects that can be alleged by any impartial person who has 
read in English (for this is necessary,) the works of these two 

writers, whose very names do not present themselves to the 
present French critic. We do not urge their pretensions be- 
youd their real desert. Considered merely as men of elo- 
quence, they can neither be admitted among the first nor per 
haps among the second rank of French preachers: their style 
is essentially different: they have neither the rapture nor the 
varicty 5 
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variety f but, if the preachers were different, the dissimilarity 
in their auditory is not less remarkable. With a genius which 
on the whole does not yield to their southern neighbours, the 
English have not the quickness, nor the /imesse, nor the inélina- 
tion to enthusiasm, which mark ‘the natives of warmer cli- 
mates; and although we would willingly usher into our 
churches a manner more nearly resembling the inspiration of 
the moment,—a delivery more animated, more energetic, 
and more accentuated, — yet should the colouring be lowered 
by many shades beneath that which in France would be agree- 
able and correct. Many of the smailer traits perceptible to 
French jimesse would fall unfelt on English phlegm. Bossuet 
had received from Madame Henriette of England, whom he 
attended at her dying hour, a ring in token of the consolation 
which he imparted by his encouragement, his prayers, and 
even by his tears ; and in his funeral oration on that unhappy 
Princess he touches slightly and with delicacy on the interesting 
trifle: ‘ She had the art of giving value to her presents, at 
one time by affecting words, at another by her very silence ; 
and that art of gracefully conferring them, which she has so 
well practised during her life, has followed her, J know it, 
even to the arms of death.’”—<¢ ‘Three syllables,’ continues 
the Cardinal Maury, ‘ enforced by a heart-rending cry in the 
midst of a calm recital, J know it, sufficed for Possuet to re- 
Jate with equal dignity and circumspection the history of the 
ring, already generally known, which was seen to glitter on his 
finger. ‘This was the triumph of oratorical propriety. In short, 
these three words affected the audience with tenderness and en- 
thusiasm: an audience which proved itself worthy of them, 
by repeating them frequently with an unanimous transport, in 
the first explosion of its enchantment.’ We believe, how- 
ever, that the ** Je /e scais” of Bossuet would have produced no 
such wonders in the church of Saint James, nor even in the 
chapel of St. George at Windsor. 

That the reader may have an idea of the effect intended and 
produced by a fine sermon at Paris, contrasted with a good 
essay in London, we submit to him the sequel of the equivocal 
but tremendous close of Bridaine’s ‘* Eternity :” 


¢ The thundering voice of Bridaine added on these occasions a 
new energy to his eloquence ; and the auditory, overwhelmed by the 
impetuosity of his action and the magnitude of his —_ was at 
that instant in consternation before him. The profound silence which 
reigned in the assembly, more especially when he preached, according 
to his custom, at the fall of night, was interrupted from time to time 
by long and dismal sighs, which breathed at the same time from all 


the extremities of the temple, whose dome at length re-echoed with 
inar- 
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imarticulate murmurs and deep groans. Those accents of a dull and 
stifled grief expanded in the distance in the midst of the agitations 
of remorse, which quickly manifested its action on the conscience 


by sudden and repeated stripes, with which each auditor assailed his 
breast.’ 


Moreover, in England the sermon is read: while in France 


the education of a priest, commenced in general from early 


boyhood, is directed to form and to strengthen the memory ; 
and thus, although each sermon is prepared and written, it falls 
with the force of unpremeditated inspiration from the treasures 
of a memory which is for ever faithful to its deposit. This last 
discipline becomes indispensable in an orator who addresses 
himself to an audience so subtile and impassioned ; and a strong 
memory is one of the many primary qualifications required from 
a French orator. The Bishop of Clermont, Massillon, fatigued 
(as he said) by learning every day his lesson, like a school-boy, 
conceived such a disgust for the pulpit, that he retired from it 
during the last twenty-five years of his life. Beurdaloue was 
unhappy in this faculty. ¢ His action,’ says the Cardinal, ¢ was 
commanding and noble: he had a voice full and touching, 
and all the dignity of a prophet: but his memory pre-occupied 
and troubled him so habitually, that, to avoid all that could 
derange his ideas, he imposed on himself the rule of constantly 
closing his eyes; and he is thus represented in all his portraits. 
He was perhaps in part indebted to this habit of refusing him- 
self a sight of his audience, for the majestic carriage of his head, 
which usually accompanies short sight. With all this pre- 
caution, however, he sometimes afflicted his audience by the 
sad necessity of recurring to his written paper, which he al- 
ways laid humbly at his side on the seat of his pulpit.’ 

Of such consequence is memory considered among the 
preachers of an animated school, that, when MZassillon was asked 
which of his sermons he preferred, he answered, * that which 
I can repeat the best ;” and Father Renaud was so convinced 
of the necessity of memory, of action, of manner, of the pe- 
culiar charm ¢ of his velvet voice,’ and of the magic which 
his utterance gave to his composition, that, when he was re- 
quested to print his sermons, he replied, * with all my heart, 
if the preacher can be printed with them.” We are not there- 
fore to be surprized that a critic who is accustomed to exact 
such eloquence of writing, of memory, of voice, and of ges- 
ture, should deal hardly with a school of preachers possessing 
so very few points of resemblance. With such views carried 
into the temple, Tillotson is scholastic, Blair is vapid, and 
Young is a sleep-walking sermonist. i. 
ly 
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If, however, the orators on the banks of the Thames offend 
by a cold, drowsy and inanimate style, those on the borders of 
the ‘T'yber are yet more grievously offensive by warmth and vi- 
vacity carried to a theatrical licence. Germany is mentioned 
merely for its unvaried sterility in pulpit eloquence; and Spain 
has only produced one author worthy of passing the Pyrenées, 
in the person of Saint Thomas of Villanova, an Augustine 
monk, and preacher in ordinary to Charles the Fifth. His ser- 
mons are composed in Latin. From this mine, AZassi/lon did 
not disdain to appropriate some treasures: but sufficient yet 
remains to tempt the curiosity of those who would take the 
pains to explore it. Still Italy, with all her extravagance, ap- 
pears to the Cardinal Maury, following at a great distance after 
France, to be the soil most fertile in sacred orators ; and, of the 
Italian school, the Jesuit Segneri is allowed the first rank. The 
opening of his sermon on the Passion is cited as an apostrophe 
full of rapture and of pomp, addressed to sinners, with an 
ironical congratulation on the Deicide committed by their 
hands. We subjoin it rather as a specimen of the style of 
Segneri, and of the taste of Maury, than of what we feel or 
approve. ‘ Be joyful, sinners, on this deadly day! for yours 
is the victory. Sing then the song of triumph: rejoice, be 
proud, for your design has been crowned with success. The 
deed is done: are you satisfied? What would you more?” 
This anticipation of Racine had been well delayed until the 
time at which Athalie appeared before the royal visitors at St. 
Cyr: It may be relished in Italy, but is somewhat too glowing 
for the climate of England. Indeed, the following expressions 
will shew at how great a distance the pride of Italy is placed 
from the best orators of France: ‘The discourses of Segneri 
would meet with some success even in our language, if they 
were translated with taste and intelligence ; or, in other words, 
if they were abridged, and reduced to what is really excellent.’ 
Again, ‘ The principal fault of his compositions consists in the 
confusion and oddity of his ideas;’—¢ to this fault add the 
childish credulity of his narrations, the false reasoning of his 
proofs, the disproportion of his pictures, his continual affecta- 
tion of scientific words, and the monstrous abuse of his compa- 
risons.’ Again, ¢ The master-piece of his moderate talent,’ &c. 
Again, ¢ ‘The justice which I feel pleasure in rendering to him 
compels me, notwithstanding, to own that he would only be 
classed in France, at the very utmost, among secondary 
preachers; and that, in granting him this rank, it would be 
necessary to admit but a very small number of his dis- 
SOUKSES.” 
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The ingenious and sensible but indolent auditory of Segnert 
hung with delight on the music of his periods, and the charm 
of his diction. ‘The ear, that great inlet to pleasure or disgust 
with the nation whom he addressed, sought and found in his 
elocution all that could rivet and enchant it; and in flattering 
that proud organ, he did all that was required. Harmony, 
which has become a family-seeret hereditary in the Italians, 
extends its influence equally to the theatre and to the cathedral. 
Conceits, finesse, wit, poetical and exaggerated descriptions, are 
there preferred to pictures of the soul. ‘Their sacred worship 
is a kind of spiritual concert; and a brilliant or musical sen- 
tence from the preacher is frequently greeted by a murmur of 
admiration and encouragement. 

To call the attention of a people thus enslaved by one over- 
ruling sense, to public worship, Philip de Neri, the modern 
apostle of Rome, instituted oratorios, which have been per- 
formed since his time (the sixteenth century) in the church in 
which he officiated. The historical qubject of these oratorios 
is taken from the Bible, as the history of Deborah, of Esther, 
of Judith, of Saul, of David, and of Absalom. ‘The very 
agony of Christ itself is represented on Good Friday. Ac- 
tion is added to utterance; and such is the vivacity of the 
scene, that the eye is almost as much occupied as the ear. It 
is accompanied by duos, airs, grand chorusses, and a full or- 
chestra. The sermon isa kind of intermedium of declamatory 
prose, which serves rather to afford rest to the musician than 
unction or instruction to the sinner. 

The Italians speak with pride of this harmonized eloquence ; 
and they justly challenge the world to produce any system of 
ethics equal in immediate effect to their concerts of morality. 
Their praise does not extend to the whole discourse: but their 
memory recalls with delight certain prominent passages in their 
most admired sermons. ‘They excel in description. Thus 
Granelli’s passage of the Red Sea, his picture of the uni- 
versal deluge, his relation of the waters changed into blood, 
(one of the plagues that visited Pharaoh’s land,) and a highly- 
finished account of the creation of the world by the Cordelier 
Belli, are among the happiest examples of Italian eloquence. 
Indeed, from the very nature of an operatic form of worship, 
subjects rich in allegory or in poetry would most generally be 
applauded. 

‘This extravagance is not the only reproach to be urged against 
the Italian pulpit. The Jesuit Zornie/li, with indisputable ta- 
lents, besides falling too frequently into figures of allegory and 
poetry, concentrates the strength of his genius and of his sub- 
ject on the first division of his discourse, and, like the other 
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preachers of his country, winds up the peroration with jaded 
powers and an extinguished imagination. ‘The discourses of 
Casini, besides their deficiency in Christian doctrine, and in 
that touching strain which is termed wnction, are disgraced by 
a vein of the most biting satiye and safcasm. ‘The texts of 
Scripture are not only cited, but altered, and new-seasoned 
with inappropriate salt, and pressed into a strange and foreign 
service. ‘The celebrated Cardinal himself condemned in the 
maturity of his talents the tribute of admiration which he had 
paid in his younger days to the bad taste of affected language, of 
conceits, of antithesis, of emphasis, and of false wit, which dis- 
figured the Italian genius in his early life; and his old age was 
manfully employed in collecting and destroying the printed 
sermons which were the glory of his youth. 

It is remarkable that the seventeenth century, which immor- 
talized the literature of the French, should have been the period 
of decline and of bad taste with their southern neighbours. ‘The 
introduction of this corrupted style is attributed to Marini, the 
toofpopular author of Adonis. So great and so baleful was 
the'success of this conceited but able writer, and so contagious 
were the applauses bestowed on his manner, that all Italy, de- 
serting its antient masters, went in quest of exaggerated me- 
taphors, false glitter, apostrophes, personification, the con- 
nection of dissimilar and grotesque ideas, points, comparisons 
brought from hopeless distances, and derived from mythology, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy. Hence it is that, to con- 
demn a writer without appeal, the Italians simply use the com- 
prehensive sentence, ‘* Ha del sei-centesimo,” “he smells strongly 
of the year sixteen hundred.” ‘This proscription indicates an 
author infected by the bad taste which reigned in Italy from 
the year 1600 to the end of the seventeenth century: —but we 
are happy to observe that the errors introduced by this age, so 
deadly to Italian literature, have been rectified by the prevailing 
good taste of the succeeding century ; which has recurred to 
the models of prose and poesy bequeathed to it by the happy 
genius of those older authors who fixed and adorned the Tuscan 
language. ‘The favourable and the unfavourable change were 
each the work of an individual ; and the maturer judgment of 
Casini has thrown lasting discredit on the vicious and enervat- 
ing strains of the poet of Adonis. 

Although Cardinal Maury refuses to acknowlege any degree 
of rivalry on the part of any Italian preacher with the purer 
models of France, he gives the palm to the Roman bar over 
that of any European nation. ‘ ‘The Roman advocates, (he says,) 
‘ to whom we cannot deny a well-merited precedency above all 


the advocates in Europe, by a striking contradiction, do not 
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plead extempore, but write all their pleadings in Latin. We 
distinguish usually in this list, in every generation, besides 
mauy respectable lawyers, two or three celebrated orators; who 
display, in the art of writing, all the eloquence of reasoning 
without the alloy of negligence, or the finery of bad taste. 
These Coryphzi of written pleadings rise indisputably above 
the preachers, and form a phenomenon peculiar to the bar of 
modern Rome. <A far more powerful stimulant impels the 
first talents of the nation to this career, which, besides being in 
itself more lucrative, habitually leads the unmarried who dis- 
tinguish themselves to the dignity of Cardinal; whereas the 
pulpit furnishes but one solitary example of such elevation, in 
the person of the Cardinal Casini, during the last century. 
They suppose in Italy that a man skilled in legal science, and 
endowed with an imposing manner, is thus better fitted for 
public employments; which require, according to them, a rare 
union of logic, of learning, and of application. Thus rea- 
soned the court of Rome; and that of London is but too 
much inclined to fall into the same error ;—to mistake the 
provoking impotence of a quibble, the mean advantage of a dis- 
torted assertion, the wretched talent of giving in the senate 
the answer of a Jesuit for that of a statesman, the art of causing 
trouble and wasting words, the miserable delays, the demurs, 
the confined and paltry ideas, the wiles and artifices practised 
in putting a specious outside on a bad cause, for that simple, 
comprehensive, and searching view of things which daringly 
aims at the truth, and, from acquaintance with the truth, is 
enabled to afford a remedy to an empire trembling on the verge 
of dissolution. 

To close the remarks on the Italian Church. ‘The pulpits, 
or rather the tribunes of Italy, partake of the character of the 
service. ‘The liberty of moving in them, of changing place 
and attitude, of retiring or advancing, or of making several 
steps in a sideway direction, gives rather a military or dramatic 
than a devout air to the declaimer. It is disgraceful to him- 
self, and yet more to his auditory, who prostitute their ap- 
plauses on these antic grimaces. Some of these preachers do 
not scruple to expose themselves in the streets on a portable 
stage : their gesture, air, and manner are exclusively theatrical; 
and their declamation, formed to amuse, advances no claims 
to instruct. In a recent book of travels, they have received 
the nick-name of ‘ Orators in full wind ;” or, in plainer Eng- 
lish, ‘¢ flying preachers.” 

We remember to have read an anecdote of an orator of this 
description, which we repeat for the benefit of those to whom 
it may be new. A holy man was mounted, as usual, on 
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his stage, and for some time commanded the ears and atten- 
tion of the multitude; when unhappily a puppit-shew was 
heard to send forth its inviting notes from the other side of the 
street. For a while, the crowd was divided ;—new gesti- 
culations were exhibited on the part of the preacher; — new 
vociferations were issued on that of Punch; and many were the 
good things said on either side: but worldly pleasantry at 
Jength gained the ascendancy over spiritual pleasantry. De- 
clamation was useless. Change of attitude —the cap taken 
off, the cap put on, the cap held out —all was in vain. At 
length, the itinerant pastor, extending a crucifix to the 
Punch-smitten multitude, exclaimed, ** Venite qui—ecce il 
vero Policinello,’ — “Come hither — here is the true Punch ;” 
— and this appeal was successful. 


¢ It must be confessed,’ says Cardinal Maury, ‘that, among’the 
orators to be found within the walls of Italian churches, are many 
whose action is full of nature, of interest, and are formed at once to at- 
tach the spectator and serve as a model to the preacher. In general, 
they are distinguished by an awakening manner of speaking, and the 
exhaustless prodigies of a memory which nothing can disconcert. 
With this aid, they preach six times during each week in Lent, which 
number is farther increased for some time after Palm Sunday to three 
times daily. Italy is besides possessed of numerous good preachers 
in the moderate style ; and, in particular, of legions of missionaries 
who are eminently successful in their apostolic ministry : or, in other 
words, who bring about restitutions, reconciliations, and conversions 
of celebrity.’ 


After a journey made so evidently against his will to the 
north and to the south, in quest of British and Italian eloquence, 
the good Cardinal returns home, with the remark which is not 
unusual among those who travel, that home is the better place. 
¢ The more we hear or read foreign preachers, (he says,) the 
more are we convinced of the pre-eminence of our French 
orators.’ 

It will be seen from the preceding observations on this 
celebrated work, that we are inclined to graut the author that 
claim which he urges for his countrymen to the first rank in 
sacred eloquence : but it must be observed that the concession 
is madestrictly to eloquence,—to the power of bearing away the 
human heart at will by the address and vehemence with which 
a finished orator knows how to assault it. Let it not be ima- 
gined that the warmth, for which we contend, is derived from 
an effervescence of ideas which mistakes emphasis for oratory, 
— the vapors of a heated imagination for the flame of genius, — 
words that pretend to more than the sense which they represent 
for thoughts of the heart, — oddity and whim for originality, 
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intoxication for enthusiasm,—fictitious transport for sublime 
emotion; or the raving delirium of advocates, * who sell their 
tears,” for the feelings of nature. The French pulpit, we re- 
peat, is rich in real, solid, and permanent merit. Learning, 
closeness, energy, precision, perspicuity, tenderness, unction, 
and edification, are the characteristic virtues of its great masters. 
They lived coeval with genius the most successful in every 
department: in an age when every production of the human in- 
tellect was jealously compared with some rival production of 
established celebrity, before its value was decided: in an age 
which did nox sell its suffrages to poetry boldly glorying in its 
dissonance and barbarism, nor to antiquated and retrograde 


language, nor to their opposites, sickliness and sensitiveness, ° 


nor to mannerism of any kind. ‘The language of that age was 
s© one and indivisible.” In France, it was the French language, 
strengthened, enriched, felt, and written, by authors of every 
province. It was neither the lake-language nor that of the 
mountain, nor of the hamlet, nor of the city. ‘This confusion 
of tongues remained for our unhappy Babel. As yet, the fre- 
quent quarto was not ; and when it came, it was ponderous 
with the weight of thought rather than of paper. ‘The books 
were little, but the men were great. 

Every sermon, during the reign of the Bossuets, the Bourda- 
loues, and the Massillens, became the novelty of the day, the sub- 
ject of all conversation, and of a paragraph in every letter which 
the post conveyed from Paris to the provinces. ‘ Ah, Bourda- 
Joue! what divine truths you have this day told usrespecting death:” 
writes Mad. de Sevigné to her daughter: “ all the world were at 
the sermon, and the sermon was worth all the world ;” and 
again, **I go to the sermons of the Mascarons and the pe -da- 
Joues, they surpass each cther by turns.” Of the latter, 
Louis XIV. observed that “he preferred hearing the same 
sermon of Pourdaloue frequently repeated, to the new dis- 
courses of any other orator.’ This merit, however, does not 
preclude us from the liberty of passing a censure on some 
defects which are common indeed to them with the dignitaries, 
and those who wish to become the dignitaries, of every church. 
We mean the extraordinary discovery of super-human virtues 
in Princes and in potentates. ‘The circumstance which 
enhanced the doctrine of the great men who have raised the 
French pulpit beyond that of their neighbours was the exem- 
plary tenor of their lives. France has seen a Fenelon. She has 
seen also a Saint Vincent de Paul, at one time, a slave in Tunis ; 
at another, passing his lite in voluntary troubles and dangers 
for the service of the poor and the captive ; at another, raising 


the Foundling Hospital at Paris from the funds of his persua- 
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sion ; at another, making journies through the provinces, which 
were traced by the consolatory vestiges of peasants clothed, fed, 
or enlightened ; at another, liberating a galley-slave at the 
expence of his own freedom, in order that, in this new trial, 
he might convert by his doctrine and example the most repro- 
bate and disorderly of men. Death was his first and only rest- 
ing place. His life was a tissue of good works, and he lived 
to the age of eighty-five. One of the missionaries, on the eve 
of his death, observing him in a state of drowsiness that was 
unnatural to him, asked him the reason of that extraordinary 
inclination to sleep? He answered, with a smile, ‘It is the 
brother who is come to await the arrival of the sister ;” an 
* affecting remembrance of situation, which recalled to his mind, 
already perfectly resigned, that fine expression of Virgil, * con- 
sanguineus lethi sopor.” Never, says the author, has man more 
fully pardoned nature the necessity of dying. 
The preachers of the great age were good as well as eloquent. 
With the exception of the one ecclesiastical vice, they were 
eminently good: but, since it has been customary at stated 
times to introduce subjects merely human into the sphere of 
sacred things ; since kings have condescended to be pleased with 
hearing themselves transformed into Solomons and Davids; 
‘since every nation from Abyssinia to Siberia, from Italy to 
Greenland, has become the chosen nation, and its petty governor 
the man visibly raised up for the furtherance of its glory ; since 
every sect is the only true religion, and every other the whore 
of Babylon ; since the victory of a day is fought over again in 
the pulpit by men in peaceful stole ; since praises and thanks, 
and reasonings and hallelujahs, on the sensible partiality of 
the Almighty for the conquerors, are offered up at the very 
moment when a hasty and troubled courier is on the point of 
arriving to announce that the success has been followed by a 
disaster ; — since these things have been added to the gospel, we 
must not be surprized that the most consummate probity and 
talents have fallen sacrifices to a fashion, necessary to be worn 
by him who is not born to a benefice, who cannot purchase one, 
and who feels that a curacy in Wales or in Auvergne is dis- 
proportioned to his ability and inconsistent with his comfort. 
Each country has its own way of doing the same thing. 
Cardinal Maury imputes to MMassillon’s * petit Caréme” the 
mtroduction of subjects purely moral, and the consequent de- 
gradation of French sacred eloquence. We have our mode of 
complimenting. Sometimes a sacred author will discover with 
us qualities super-human in a prime minister; sometimes, in 
a dedication to a bishop, he will be in ecstacies at the splendid 
and premature attainments of the said bishop’s son; at rol 
other 
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other time, he will be horror-struck, with his Grace of * * *, 
no matter where, at the prospect which may reasonably be en- 
tertained that the peasantry may, by education, be enabled in a 
few years to understand the service, which at present is a lan- 
guage almost as dead to them as before it was translated from 
the Latin; or at another, he will sing the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah at the bare thought of raising the Catholics to the rank of 
human beings, and will shudder from the fraternal embrace 
like those who were compelled to endure the punishment of 
Mezentius : 
6 Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis 
Complexu horrendo.” — — — 


This is our way: now for that of Massillon : 


‘© Your manners,”’ said he in his address to the court, “ lend to 
licentiousness an air of grandeur, and of good taste; God has en- 
dowed you, at your birth, with more ¢aste for good things. You 
have received from nature those fortunate propensities which are com- 
municated with the blood; passions more gentle, manners more cul- 
tivated, a delicacy of conduct nearer allied to virtue, that dignity 
which curbs the sallies of the disposition, that humanity which makes 
it more sensible to the impressions of grace.”’ 

Again, in another discourse, pronounced at the consecration 
of the colours belonging to the regiment of Casinat, he tells the 
military, ‘ it is true that we ought not to expect from you 
that timid and tender piety, nor all the attention and fervour, 
which retired persons, free from all engagement with the 
world, apply only to the affairs of the Lord: but that upright- 
ness of soul, that noble respect for your God, that solid foun- 
dation of faith and of religion, that exactness of good taste, dis- 
played in the essential duties of Christianity, that unalterable 
probity so dear to the esteem of the people,” &c. &c. &c. 
Even Fenelon had not the heart to refuse a compliment to the 
idol on the throne. On occasion of the embassy from Siam to 
Louis XIV., he puts.into the mouth of their Siamese posterity 
the following sentence: ** Our ancestors ran from one end of 
the universe to the other, to see the wisdom, the glory, and the 
piety, which shone forth in that mortal man.” Bossuet doubts 
whether a prophecy of Daniel applies to Alexander or to Condé. 
Princes without half the pretensions of the great Conde have 
been ushered on the stage by the voice of prophecy in all 
Christian countries ; and we have no doubt that the prophecy 
applied to the Grecian and French heroes has been clearly 
brought to indicate the installation of the late Stadtholder of 
Holland. Established custom will not permit the ministers of 
religion to announce the word in presence of the world’s 


great masters, without burning some few grains of incense to 
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their glory. To what sanctuary can monarchs fly from adula- 
tion, if it follows them, in the disguise of Christianity, to the 
very Temple of Truth! ! 

The age of French eloquence demanded all its wonders to 
curb the licentiousness of a court of which the leader was a 
model of luxury in all its refinements. ‘The pulpit was power- 
ful, but it prevented not the horrors inflicted on the Palatinate; 
it prevented not the structures of Versailles, Trianon, Clugny, 
and Marly, at the expence of a nation’s tears ; it prevented not 
the exhaustion of the finances in vain pageants and sanguinary 
wars; it prevented not the diversion of the river D’Eure from 
its bed, to supply water for a palace which was the monument of 
bad taste; and it prevented not the devotion of an army of French 
youth, with their officers, to this unwholesome labour, which 
daily thinned their numbers by death, or by a pestilence which 
poisoned the existence that it did not take away. Even the 
GOOD TASTE for morality, so inherent in the noble, did not 
restrain M. de Sessac from packing cards, cheating his royal 
master at play, and ruining entire families by the same un- 
fair practices ; it restrained not Berivilliers from tempering a 
slow poison to the constitution of her father, from watching 
his gradual decay, from regulating his decline to the grave ; it 
protected not Lowvois nor Madame Henriette of England from 
dying of internal and suspicious agonies ; and it prevented not 
royal and noble adulteries, the prostitutions of La Valliére and 
Montespan, the torment of forsaken husbands, the disgrace of 
honourable sons and daughters, the fury of vice grown grey 
and exhausted, intrigue, violence, and mysterious death. Such 
were its negative effects. For its positive consequences, it 
produced a compound of artifice and prudery in Mad. de 
Maintenon ; it produced in Louis a King who, after having 
brought his country to the brink of the precipice by his own 
extravagant ambition, soothed his declining days by listening 
to preachers who relieved his conscience from the burthen, by 
calling the universal ruin a just chastisement inflicted by 
Heaven on a guilty people; and it produced individual examples 
of retirement from the world, and of devout seclusions, which 
are harmless because they are inoperative. 

Having closed the Essay on Eloquence, which has made 
the name of Maury so celebrated on the Continent, we for. 
bear to discuss the eulogies that fill up the second volume. 
They are, in general terms, good illustrations of the preceding 
rules. Our design was to present the English reader with a 
elear view of sacred eloquence in a mighty and literary empige; 
and this, to the best of our power, we have performed. | 
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Art. II. Tableau de la Mer Baltique, &c.; i.e. A Description 
of the Baltic Sea, viewed in its physical, geographical, historical, 
and commercial Relations ; with a Map, and Details of the general 
State of Trade, of the principal Harbours, and of the local Monies, 
Weights, and Measures. By J. P. Carrrau-CALLeviLLe, Au- 
thor of the Statistical Account of Denmark, and of a Journey 
through Germany and Sweden*. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 730. 
Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 8s. 


A RESIDENCE of some length in the north of Europe, anda 

familiarity with languages seldom understood by Frenche 
men, have enabled M. CarTeau to prosecute with advantage 
his researches into the geography of the north, on a scale more 
comprehensive than that of his former work. He considers 
the Baltic as second only to the Mediterranean in the important 
effects which internal navigation is calculated to produce on the 
improvementof mankind. Inland seas, like these, thoughregarded 
in a ruder age as insuperable barriers to intercourse, become, as 
society advances, the most effectual channels for facilitating the 
progress of civilization. To what other cause are we to ascribe 
the lead taken by Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, and Italy, over 
their less fortunate neighbours in the interior of Africa and 
Europe? In the Baltic, the beneficial effects of navigation 
were long impeded by the counteracting influence of an un- 
genial climate and penurious soil; yet, notwithstanding these 
material drawbacks, how greatly superior in knowlege and in 
the enjoyment of comfort are the subjects of Denmark and 
Sweden, to the inhabitants of the inland provinces of Poland, 
or of the fertile districts of southern Russia? 

M. Cattreau has taken considerable pains in the arrange- 
ment of his materials, and divides his treatise into the follow- 
ing parts: 

- I. Topography of the Baltic. — The Cattegat; the Belts; 
the Sound; the south-west Part of the Baltic, containing the 
Danish Islands ; the Coast of Pomerania; the Coasts of Prussia, 
Courland, and Livonia; the Coast of Sweden; the Gulphs of 
Bothnia and Finland. 

II. Phenomena of the Baltic. —The Ebb and Flow of the 
Tide; the occasional Rise of the Water; its Temperature and 
Degree of Saltness ; the Extent of the Ice in Winter. 

III. Productions along the Shores of the Baltic. —The na- 
tural History of the Birds, and that of the Fish and amphibious 
Animals found in the Baltic. 

IV. Islands in the Baltic ; their Geography and History. 

V. Rivers flowing into the Baltic, and the inland Intercourse 
to which they lead, with Poland, Prussia, Russia, Sweden 
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and Denmark. The inland Navigation by Canals is discussed 
under this head. 

VI. History of the Navigation and Trade of the Baltic. — 
The Expeditions of the Normans ; the Establishment of Chris- 
tianity ; the Constitution of the Hanseatic League; and, in 
general, the History of the Baltic Trade to the end of the fif- 
teenth Century. 

VII. Navigation and Commerce of the Baltic during the 16th, 
17th, and 18th Centuries; Dissolution of the Hanseatic League, 
and progressive Extension of the Navigation of the Countries 
bordering on the Baltic. 

VIII. Principal Ports in the Baltic; Petersburgh, Konings- 
berg, Riga, Dantzic, Lubeck, Rostock, Memel, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Gotrenburgh, &c. 

From this comprehensive enumeration of the contents of the 
work, we shall proceed to a notice of those parts which possess 
superior interest, either from the merit of the descriptions or 
from the recent occurrence of political events. ‘The stoppage 
of the passage of the Sound, in consequence of our hostility 
with Denmark, has given additional importance to the entrance 
into the Baltic by the streights called the Belts ; and the author 
affords, in a short compass, a sufficiently distinct account of 
these channels: 


‘ The Belis. — The entrance to the Little Belt is commanded by a 
fortress called Fredericia, built on a large promontory. At this 
point, the width of the Little Belt does not exceed a mile, so that 
the passage is completely commanded by the cannon of the fortress : 
but, after having passed this streight, the water expands in width to 
the extent of eight or ten miles. ‘To cross from Jutland to the islands 
on the way to Copenhagen at the wide part of the Little Belt would 
save a circuit of twenty miles: but the narrow passage near Frede- 
ricia is now preferred on account of its superior naioalag and secu- 
rity. The circuit has also its advantages with regard to the land- 
journey, as it leads through the town of Christiansfeldt, a place of 
considerable extent and great industry. It is of comparatively recent 
erection, having been built within these thirty years by a colony of 
Herenhutters or Moravian Brethren, a tranquil and assiduous race. 
The streets are placed at right angles, and planted with trees ; most 
cf the houses have gardens. Colding is a place of some trade, situated 
on the banks of a river, and commanned by a castle which served as a 
residence in former ages to several kings of Denmark. 

‘ The shores of the Little Belt are seldom steep or rugged. With 
the exception of a few heights on the frontiers of Jutland, the beach 
is formed by gentle slopes: but several sand-banks occur in this 
streight, and the current from the Baltic to the Cattegat sets in 
with great rapidity. ‘The depth of the streight may be said to vary 


from four fathoms to twenty and twenty-seven. In some places, the 


inlets to the westward go so deep into the main land, that it would 
not 
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not be difficult to open a navigable communication across the penin- 
sula with the North Sea. 

‘ The Great Belt is a passage of much more importance. We 
have seen, particularly in late years, ships of the line and large fleets 
of merchantmen sail up and down the Baltic in this direction. The 
depth of water in the Great Belt varies, as in the other, from five to 
above twenty fathoms. Its shores likewise are seldom bold or lofty, 
and abound with bays and inlets which answer the purpose of harbours 
or anchorages. Its greatest width is about twenty miles, and the 
narrowest part is sufficiently extensive to permit the passage of fleets 
of merchantmen without injury from artillery on shore. The chief 
danger in the navigation arises trom the sand-banks and the number of 
small islands. The passage-boats cross between Nyborg, in the island 
of Funen, and Corsoer in the island of Zealand, a distance of fifteen 
miles. During summer, the passage is performed with ease in the 
course of three or four hours: but in winter the case is very different. 
In the middle of the passage lies the small island of Sprogoe, inha- 
bited by a few peasants. When a fair wind and a clear sky give 
assurance of safety, this little island is passed unheeded: but, when 
a rising tempest obstructs the progress of the vessel, or threatens to 
drive down from the Baltic masses of floating ice, the island of 
Sprogoe becomes the point on which all eyes are fixed. The vessel 
takes refuge on this hospitable shore ; and the passengers, who are 
sometimes detained for weeks, find accommodations in an inn esta- 


blished by the Danish government. When the masses of ice extend . 


over a great portion of the Belt, the mail and passengers are conveyed 
partly on sledges, partly in small boats.’ 


The ebb and flow of tides are most perceptible on the shores 
of the ocean, where the influence of the sun and of the moon 
is not obstructed by local impediments. In narrow seas, or in 
seas like the Baltic and the Mediterranean, (which, though 
wide in themselves, are connected with the ocean by narrow 
streights,) the ebb and flow of the tides are scarcely visible. 
So slight are they in the Mediterranean, that the antients never 
became properly aware of them till they passed the Streights 
of Gibraltar; and they imagined, on seeing the water leave 
the shore, that the gods were about to withdraw their protec- 
tion from them. In the Cattegat, the tides in many parts are 
feeble and irregular; in the Sound and the Belts, this is still 
more the case; and, throughout the upper part of the Baltic, 
the alternation, if it exists, is imperceptible. Not that this sea 
is without its fluctuations from other causes. After the lapse 
of certain intervals, the waters of the Baltic are found to swell 
in such a manner as to rise three or four feet above their or- 
dinary level; and these extraordinary risings occur in all seasons, 
but particularly in autumn, when the atmosphere is obscured by 
clouds, and loaded with humidity. When they take place in 
winter, they have the effect of lifting up the icy surface of the sea 
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diong the coast, of giving it a convex shape, and often cf 
making it burst asunder. ‘These swoln waters regain their 
level sometimes at the expiration of a few days; and, at other 
times, not for several weeks. They cause great agitation in 
the streights and gulfs; and it not unfrequently happens that 
they produce an inundation throughout the adjoining lands, 
which gives a salt taste to the ftesh-water-lakes that com- 
municate with the sea: in the Melar, the great lake near 
Stockholm, this taste is so strong as to render the water unfit 
for domestic purposes. 

Several causes have been assigned for this remarkable phzno- 
menon. Some persons have attributed it to the winds, which, 
by impelling the waters from the middle of the sea, augment 
their height in the gulfs and along the shores : but this explana- 
tion is neither compatible with the perpetual tendency of water 
to a level, nor is it conformable to experience, the rise of the 
Baltic generally preceding a tempest, and disappearing before a 
change to calm weather. It would be equally fruitless to seek 
for a solution in the supposed jnflux of water from the ocean 
in consequence of westerly winds ; since five days of continued 
influx would not produce a rising of two feet ; a change which 
we often see effected in the Baltic in the space of twenty-four 
hours ; 


‘ The most probable cause,’ says M. CaTTEAU, ‘ is to be sought in 
the state of the atmosphere. M. Schulten, in a memoir delivered 
to the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, has remarked the strik- 
ing correspondence between the state of the barometer and the swel- 
ling of the water. fe found that the barometer regularly fell shortly 
before the rise of the waters, and that it as constantly rose a little 
time before their fall. He inferred that the cause was to be sought 
in the unequal pressure of the atmosphere on different parts of this 
inland-sea. As the barometer varies in the north of Europe from 
twenty-four inches to twenty-six and a half, the difference between 
these extreme points will be found to correspond to a difference of 
three feet or three feet and a half in the elevation of water. If to this 
circumstance we add local allowances for the swelling of rivers, and the 
effect of westerly winds, we shall, says M. Schulten, be able to ac- 
count for the inequality of the rise in different parts of the shore of 
the Baltic; and if farther observations are found to confirm these, 
the conclusions resulting from them will explain similar pheno- 
mena in other quarters. The Caspian is known to rise and fall per- 
ceptibly, and similar variations have been remarked in the Lake of 
Geneva ; variations ascribed by Saussure to the same cause as by 
Schulien. Let us hope that a farther progress in such inquiries will 
lead to discoveries of great utility, and enable us to anticipate many 
of those changes of weather which at present elude our sagacity, 
The fishermen in the Baltic and the Cattegat have acquired, from the 
observation of the rising of the waters, the habit of predicting the 
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approach of rain and storms with surprising accuracy ; a knowlege 
which proves extremely useful to them in their maritime occupa, 
tions, 

‘ In summer, during serene weather, the waters of the Baltic, like 
those of a lake, appear of a beautiful azure. This colour is tinted 
by the reflection of the sun, and by the images of islands, capes, andl 
promontories. At the entrance of the Archipelago forming the 
approach to Stockholm, is a remarkable range of lofty rocks; and 
the fishermen declare that at particular times, during fine weather, 
they observe at a distance another range of rocks of still greater 
height. These, with their characteristic superstition, they consider 
as a miraculous appearance produced by Gunilla, a sea goddess ; and 
they give the distant rocks the name of ‘¢ Gunilla’s Ears.’ Pontop- 
pidan, who in his account of Norway has described the great sea 
monster called the Kraken, having been told of this mysterious 
appearance of distant rocks, insisted that the objects perceived by 
the fishermen could be nothing but parts of the enormous mass of a 
Kraken, rendered visible by his efforts to raise himself from the 
depth of the waters: but a Swedish engineer, who was commis- 
sioned to make a survey of the coast, has had the cruelty to over- 
throw both the goddess and the monster, and to pronounce the dis- 
tant rocks to be nothing more than the reflection of the real rocks 
in the water. A similar course of reasoning would, no doubt, suf- 
fice to account for the aerial appearances of castles, flocks, and 
forests, which are perceptible near Reggio, in the streight between 
Calabria and Sicily ; and which are known to the Italians by the 
imposing name of Fata Morgana.’ 


On comparing the waters of the northern seas with those of 

a warmer latitude, we find in the former a considerably less 
proportion of salt. The Baltic has a still smaller share of saline 
ingredients than the ocean in the same latitude; and, by ache- 
mical analysis, it has been found that the proportion of them 
in this inland-sea scarcely exceeds the half of their proportion 
in the water of the German ocean. In certain places, where 
the influx of river-water is great, the saline taste is still farther 
diminished ; and it has been found by experiments made in the 
Sound that the deep water is not so fresh as that of the surface. 
Sea-bathing is consequently less efficacious in the Baltic than 
in the ocean, and the water of the former is sensibly colder 
even in summer ; with the exception, however, of the shallows, 
where the power of the sun is such as to create a marked 

difference from the temperature of the neighbouring depths. 

On investigating another curious topic, the effects of frost 
on the waters of the Baltic, we find the reports of former ages 
tinctured, as usual, with a disposition to exaggeration. It is 
said that, in the year 1333, the ice on the Baltic was so solid 
_and extensive that journeys were performed on it from the city 
gf Lubeck to Poland and Prussia, a distance of several hundred 
| | ° | miles ; 
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miles ; and it is asserted that inns were established at certain 
points along this extraordinary route. Similar congelations 
are reported to have taken place in the years 1399, 1423) 1429s 
and 1459. Our suspicion of exaggeration in these reports is 
founded partly on the quality of the water, which is here much 
Jess fresh than in the Gulph of Bothnia; and partly on the in- 
ferior power of cold over the southern part of the Baltic in our 
own time. From records of more recent date, and greater au~ 
thenticity, we find that, in the dreadful winter of 170g, the 
surface of ice along the coast of Prussia extended as far as the 
eye could reach: but we hear little of travelling or trafficking, 
and still less of inns along this singular track. At the pre- 
sent time, masses of ice generally occur from December to 
March throughout the harbours, bays, and streights of the 
Baltic. In the Gulphs of Finland and Bothnia, exposed as they 
are to an additional degree of cold, and receiving perpetuaily 
a large influx of fresh water in all directions, the frost is both 
more extensive and of longer duration. Here, and particularly 
in the upper part of the Gulph of Bothnia, the congelation first 
shews itself by forming masses in shoal-water along the beach. 
Detached by tempestuous weather, these masses are carried 
into deeper water, and are driven about until a continuance of 
cold, and the progress of the season, have the effect of uniting 
them together in immense bodies. 


¢ The uneven surface of a frozen track conveys to the eye of the 
spectator the appearance of waves arrested in their course. These 
masses often extend beyond the Gulphs of Bothnia and Finland, and 
are forced to Stockholm on the west, and to the islands of Dagoe 
and Oéesel on the east. Around Aland, and the smaller islands con- 
necting Sweden with Finland, the ice remains firm during several 
months ; and the passage in winter from island to island ro place 
regularly on sledges. ‘The path frequently winds among blocks of 
ice, of the height of fifteen or sixteen feet, which lie extended like 
the ruins of an edifice, or the fragments of a mountain. The danger 
in such passages arises from snow-storms, which cover from observa-+ 
tion the stakes driven into the ice at different places for the purpose 
of pointing out the way: yet, awful as is the scene, the traveller is 
frequently diverted from the idea of danger, and led to indulge 
his imagination with the surrounding beauties. When a calm suc- 
ceeds a storm, and the rays of the sun pierce through the mists, 
various colours become visible, and revive the recollection of fairy 
wonders. ‘The snow appears like a carpet studded with pearls and 
rubies ; the distant blocks of ice shine like enchanted palaces ; and, 
towards the boundary of the horizon, the sky is resplendent with 
purple clouds.’ 


In the southern part of the Baltic, the ice, though less exten- 
Sive, floats about in such quantities as greatly to impede navi- 
gation, 
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gation. It is not unusual to pass in a sledge or carriage from 
the coast of Sweden to the neighbouring island of Oeland. 
The island of Gothland lies more towards the centre of the 
Baltic; and, though the intermediate space is not passable as 
a solid surface, the masses of ice, during a severe season, are 
accumulated in such a manner as to obstruct the communica- 
tion with the main land for many weeks. Even the Sound, 
rapid as is its current, is not unfrequently blocked up by ice, 
which renders it impassable during several days. 

It happened in the year 1657 that the King of Denmark was 
induced to declare war suddenly against Charles X. of Sweden, 
who was then at the head of an army in Poland, at a distance 
of many hundred miles. Charles, with the characteristic acti- 
vity of the house of Vasa, traversed the north of Germany, 
passed Holstein and Jutland, and made his appearance on the 
shores of the Little Belt with an army of 20,000 men. It was 
now the end of January (1658), and the frost had been un- 
commonly severe. ‘The streight presented an icy plain, and 
Charles assembled a nocturnal council of his Generals, to hear 
their opinion on the practicability of carrying over the army. 
All were averse to it, with the exception of the celebrated 
Dalberg, who exclaimed, ‘ The enterprise is a bold one, but 
it will succeed: I will be answerable for it with my head.” 
After having ascertained the solidity of the ice, the order was 
given to march, and the army advanced in several columns, 
with horses, cannon, and baggage, headed by the King and 
Dalberg. Detachments of Danish troops endeavoured to op- 
pose the passage, and the King is said to have been struck by 
fragments of ice raised from the adjoining surface by cannon- 
balls: but resistance was unavailing: the Swedes reached 
the island of Funen, and, having crossed it, saw in like man- 
ner the Great Belt congealed in a solid body. Here, however, 
the greater length of the passage prevented Charles from cross- 
ing directly over ; he therefore made a circuit to the eastward 
by the islands, and traversed the streight where it is only ten 
or twelve miles wide. On arriving in the island of Zealand, 
he bent his march to Copenhagen ; and the King of Denmark, 
alarmed by the boldness of the enterprise, hastened to make a 
cession of several provinces, in order to secure himself from 
being struck out of the list of sovereigns. A similar visitation 
had nearly happened, so lately as four years ago, to the capital 
of Sweden. In the unfortunate campaign of 1808, Sweden 
had lost Finland ; and in the early part of 1809, several Russian 
regiments threatened to pass over from Aland on the ice. It 
was sufficiently solid for the conveyance of the heaviest car- 
tiages; and Stockholm was saved from invasion only by 
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the Revolution which drove her infatuated monarch from his 
throne. 

In the south of the Baltic, the melting of the ice takes place 
in April: but, in the Gulphs of Bothnia and Finland, it ts sel- 
dom completed till the end of May. When at last these masses 
are dissolved, the atmosphere continues cold for a considerable 
time; and if the winds are northerly, the season is very late 
throughout the north of Sweden, Finland, and even in Li- 
vonia. 

We shall now turn our attention from physical appearances, 
to the history of the navigation of the Baltic. ‘The changes 
which took place in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
after the discoveries in the east and west, were not long in ex- 
tending their influence to the north of Europe; since from these 
discoveries, as well as by the knowlege diffused by the art of 
printing, a spirit of enterprise became general, and men ceased 
to be satisfied with the rude attainments of their ancestors. 
The state of things which had called for the protecting influ- 
ence of the Hanseatic league no longer existed; the sove- 
reigns in each country having become sensible how greatly it 
was their interest to afford security to the operations of com- 
merce. ‘These sovereigns felt, likewise, that the preferences 
granted to foreign merchants were injurious to the industry of 
their own subjects ; and even Gustavus Vasa, indebted as he was 
to the town of Lubeck for assistance in restoring the inde- 
pendence of Sweden, and punctual as he was in the repay- 
ment of their pecuniary advances, stedfastly refused to renew 
the privileges granted by his predecessors to the merchants of 
the Hanse towns in their commerce with Sweden. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, also, the Russian government 
first invited a number of German artisans to settle within its 
territory, and to afford instruction to its illiterate population. 
It deserves to be recorded as a pitiful instance of trading 
jealousy, that the merchants of Lubeck, actuated by a wish to 
retain the exclusive supply of Russia with manufactures, ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost to prevent the passage of the 
emigrant Germans; and the latter, finding their egress by the 
ports of the Baltic impracticable, were obliged to take the fa- 
tiguing route of Poland, or to sail for Archangel by the dreary 
passage round the north Cape. 

The peace of Westphalia, which settled the political situa- 
tion of the German empire after a warfare of thirty years, ter- 
minated in a degree the consequence of the Hanse towns in 
their associated capacity. It was in vain that the magistrates 
of Lubeck, still desirous of political ascendancy, convoked 
meetings of the members of the league; no resolution of 
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importance was adopted with a view to the advantage of the 
incorporation. The different towns had discovered that the 
best plan was to follow each its own objects in its own way 5 
and, from the middie of the sixteenth century, we perceive 
the adoption of measures of concert confined to the neighbour- 
ing cities of Hamburgh, Lubeck, and Bremen, with an occa- 
sional concurrence on the part of Dantzic. By this time, the 
Dutch had begun to take a lead in the commercial affairs of 
the North. ‘The prosecution of distant fisheries had familiar- 
ized them with the climate and navigation of northern lati- 
tudes; and their acquired capital supplied a most convenient 
cement of connection with the poor countries along the shores 
of the Baltic. The industry of Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
was in a great measure set at work by advances in the shape of 
Joan from the Dutch; and so long have these continued, that 
not twenty years have elapsed since an Amsterdam-house was 
known to have funds invested in working mines in Finland 
and Sweden. 

As early as the sixteenth century, a considerable exchange 
of diplomatic and commercial intercourse took place between 
Russia and England. India was in these days the grand object 
of our government and our merchants; and the direct course 
to that country appeared to lie either along the northern shores 
of the Russian empire, or by a route through its inland pro- 
vinces towards the Caspian and the dominions of Persia. 
Hence a sucsession of bold but unavailing efforts on the part 
of our seamen, to accomplish the former object. ‘The town 
of Archangel was founded in 1584, and rendered a place of 
trade in connection with Moscow, Novogorod, and other cities. 
‘The Russian government had about this time obtained con- 
siderable successes over the Tartars, whose desolating irrup- 
tions had long proved a source of affliction to the inhabitants. 
The Czar Iwan II. was the Peter the Great of his age; and 
though the exercise of his power among his subjects was marked 
by frequent acts of violence and barbarism, yet, towards the 
strangers who settled in his territory, he appeared divested 
of his characteristic rudeness. — Our readers will recollect, in 
our Review of the first part of Dr. Clarke’s Travels, a whim- 
sical poetical report (Vol. lxvii. p. 417.) of the national quali- 
ties of the Russians. This was the composition of one of the 
members of an embassy deputed to Moscow by Queen Eliza- 
beth; an embassy which had been preceded by one from that 
capital to London so early as the reign of Mary. On that 
occasion the Russian ambassador, having been forced by a 
tempest to come on shore in Scotland, proceeded to London 
by land. On approaching the capital, he was received with 
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reat distinction : a nobleman, accompanied by a suite of three 
hundred persons, came forth to compliment him on the part of 
the —— and a similar attention was soon afterward paid to 
him by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen in formal array. To 
complete the whole, Mary, and her husband Philip II., gave him 
a public audience at Westminster, and loaded him with presents 
both for himself and his master. Such was the consequence 
attached, even in those days, to a friendly understanding with 
Russia. 

With regard to the Baltic, however, the influence of the 
Russians in that age was very limited. ‘Though successful 
against the Tartars, they were too illiterate to combat Euro- 
pean adversaries ; and the Swedes having obtained great ad- 
vantages over them, the peace of Stolbowa in 1617 excluded 
the Russians altogether from the Baltic. Denmark was at 
that time the chief maritime power of the North. The reign 
of Christian IV. was very long, and would have been memo- 
rable in history, had he not been overshadowed by his greater 
cotemporary, Gustavus Adolphus. ‘Though not zlways suc- 
cessful in military enterprise, he was intitled to praise for his 
knowlege of nautical affairs. He established the school of 
navigation at Copenhagen, and was in the habit of making per- 
sonal visits to the dock-yards: he dispatched expeditions to 
Iceland, Lapland, and Greenland ; and he established a factory 
in India at the town of Tranquebar, which was the origin of 
the Danish East-India Company. Christian was less fortunate 
in his attempts to augment the rate of the Sound-dues. This 
tax is of very old standing, and was grounded originally on the 
-plea of the necessity of a fund to defray the expence of watch- 
houses and lights. As long as the Hanse towns monopolized 
the navigation of the Baltic, little difficulty occurred in regu- 
lating the rate of the dues: but, when the Danes had built 
the fort of Cronberg, and the Hanseatic league had lost its 
political ascendancy, attempts were made to augment very 
considerably the amount of the tax. It was raised to 23 per 
cent. on the value of the cargo; and, by way of enforcing 
payments in full, Christian assumed a right of taking over the 
cargoes whenever he chose, on paying the valuation fixed by 
the ship-master. This exaction provoked hostilities on the part 
of Sweden and Holland; and, after an unsuccessful resistance, — 
Christian found it necessary to exempt the Swedes altogether 
from the toll, and to consent to favourable stipulations in behalf 
of the Dutch. 

Such was the condition of maritime affairs in the Baltic till — 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and the introduction 
f the changes planned by Peter the Great. Notwithstanding 
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his despotic power, the Czar found it a work of time and difh- 
culty to make his new capital a place of commerce. Arch- 
angel was the chief resort of navigators, and Peter was obliged 
to mix threats with promises before the mercantile portion of 
his subjects, few as they were, could be induced to form 
establishments on the banks of the Neva. ‘The first foreign 
merchantman that arrived at Petersburgh was a large Dutch 
vessel with a valuable cargo; and the Czar, in a transport of 
delight, granted to the captain and his heirs an exemption 
from custom-house dues during all the time that this vessel 
should continue to navigate the Baltic. Such an advantage 
was too substantial to be relinquished ; and the ship was 
repaired with so much care as to continue in the trade till 
within these thirty years. In the year 1718, above one hun- 
dred Dutch merchantmen arrived at Petersburgh. Other.na- 
tions gradually followed the example; and the conquest of 
Livonia leading to the formation of inland-canals, the Neva 
became the great channel for the northern commerce of 
Russia. Still, however, this empire presents the singularity of 
a state possessing a military without a mercantile marine. Pe- 
tersburgh and the other Russian ports in the Baltic do not, alk 
taken together, own two hundred vessels of sufficient size to 
navigate that sea, much less the ocean. The acquisition of 
Finland, important in various respects, will form some addi- 
tion to this slender stock of trading vessels. Finland has 
several extensive docks, and a proportion of seamen capable of 
undertaking a difficult navigation: but the traffic of the Baltic, 
it is evident, will remain for ages in other hands. Ship 


owners of Hamburgh, Lubeck, and Dantzic, are in the habit* 


of procuring the municipal rights of a Russian subject ; and of 
enjoying, in consequence, the abatement of the three-eighths 
of importation-duties that is awarded by the law on entries made 
for the account of natives of the empire. The foreign commerce 
of the Baltic, by which we mean that which passes the Sound, 
will be conducted in a state of peace chiefly by the Danes, 
Swedes, Dutch, and, above all, by our own countrymen ; 
whose vessels, even in war, take the lead greatly of those of 
other powers. Moreover, the British have long enjoyed distin- 
guished attention and substantial privileges at Petersburgh ; 
advantages which were interrupted only for a season by the 
madness of Paul in 180, and the late unfortunate rupture in 
the end of 1807. 


On looking back to the history of the Baltic-commerce, we 


find that it has increased very greatly during the last half 
century. Reckoning the passage up and down separately, 
the number of ships entered on the books of the Sound has 
been as follows : 

App. Rev. Vou. uxix. li In 
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In the year 1752, about 6000 
177% = 72736 
1783, - 11,166 
1796, - 12,113 
1800, - 9,048 
1802, - 12,164. 
On examining the proportion occupied by the flags of the 
nations principally trading in the Baltic, we find the following 
in 17y0, a year of peace : 


Swedes - - 430 
Prussians = - 698 
Danes - - 1559 
Dutch - - 2009 
English - - 3788. 


In the year 1796, the proportion of Dutch shipping is to be 
considered as blended with the neutral flags. We have then 
these numbers: 


Prussians - - 1773 
Danes - - 2157 
Swedes - - 2505 
English - - 4455 


We conclude our report of M. Catreavu’s book by a few 
observations on its merit as a composition. He remarks, truly 
enough, that he is among the first Frenchmen who have at- 
tempted the geography and statistics of the north of Europe ; 
and we grant that his work, without being complete on the 
score of selection and condensation, is much superior in both 
respects to most of the late French publications which we 
have seen. His allusions to history are frequent, and bespeak 
a mind familiar with the subject which it has undertaken. He 
has often occasion to mention our countrymen in a political 
and commercial capacity ; sometimes, too, in a literary cha- 
racter; and while he does not fail to animadvert on our na- 
tional ambition in the former points, and on the inaccuracy 
which too frequently marks the hasty productions of our press, 
he preserves, on the whole, a greater share of moderation than 
might have been expected after the long hostility of our 
respective governments. In point of style, we meet with no 
attempts at an elevation unsuited to the plain character of a 
didactic treatise : no affected display of a knowlege of foreign 
languages ; no assumptions of a consequential tone, from the 
circumstance of having personally resided in the countries 
described. ‘The preface, indeed, adverts to the utility of the 
book in a strain somewhat different from that of modest re- 
serve: but nothing is advanced which is not justified by the 
manner of executing the work. Among other recommenda- 
tions, it is right to mention that the map of the Baltic and its 
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shores seems to be one of the best that we have scen. On the 
whole, therefore, M. Carreav has given to the public a pro- 
duction which, if not very entertaining, is of considerable use; 
and he might have had the satisfaction of avoiding any mistake 
of consequence, had he not reasoned too confidently on the 
duration of the ascendancy acquired by his imperial master. 
Bonaparte must needs be introduced under the magnificent 
title of * Napoleon le Grand ;’ and the forcible incorporation of 
Lubeck and Hamburgh with the French empire, by this ¢ vaste 
et puissant genie, is recorded with as much gravity as if it were 


likely to last for ages. Lo 
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Art. III. Raymond, &c. i. e. Raymond, by Louis Aime 
Martin ; to which are added several Fragments, extracted from 
picturesque Views and Beauties of Nature, an inedited Work of 
the same Author. 8vo. pp. 340. Paris. 1812. Imported by 
De Boffe. Price 8s. sewed. 


W MarTINn, who is a sentimental reviewer of nature, has 

** acquired some literary reputation among his countrymen 
by his annotations on Fenelon’s fine treatise on the Existence 
of Deity, and by his Letters to Sophia on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Natural History. The continuous portion of 
the present publication, a narrative which occupies little more 
than one half of the volume, is grounded on the recital of a 
true story in German: but the denouement belongs exclusively 
to the French writer, and the whole forms an episode in his 
manuscript work on the Picturesque Views and Beauties of 
Nature. 

The person who relates the tale had, in his early days, 
roamed in vague and pensive melancholy on the banks of the 
Durance, recalling to his warm fancy the gallant and literary 
contentions of the Troubadours. Allured, one evening, by the 
romantic aspect of a valley on the sea-shore, he resolved to 
< explore its recesses ; when he descried, in one of its windings, 
a rustic habitation, whither he directed his steps, to solicit 
hospitality. As he approached the threshold, he perceived an 
old blind man seated on the turf, whose visage was deeply 
marked with scars and characterized by thoughtfulness. ‘This 
venerable figure had scarcely welcomed him to his simple hut, 
when a woman came running to the spot, and announced, in 
accents of violent emotion, that her son, Charles, was certainly 
on the point of leaving home: 

‘¢ Be comforted,” replied the old man, after a moment’s serious 
pause, “ this evening our son will be restored to us. Think not 
that he can behold your tears without being deeply affected by them. 


[In the meantime, forget your grief for a moment: here is a stranger 
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whom Heaven has sent to us; and, when you admit him under yeur 
roof, reflect that he may have a mother who anxiously watches for 
his return.”” These touching words, this aged personage, the very 
picture of serenity and mildness, by the side of this afflicted mother, 
awakened that remorse which I fed in my bosom. When I thought 
of the mother whom I had deserted, I drooped my head, and re- 
mained in deep silence. ‘ Go, my dear,’’ continued the good old 
man, ‘¢ go, make ready our repast, under the arbour, at the well — 
there I wish to converse with Charles, and open his heart to the 
sentiments of filial duty. Your company,” added he, as he turned 
to me, “ will not be superfluous. If I mistake not the sound of 
your voice, you are young, which is nearly equivalent to saying 
that you are good. The recollections of old age furnish in- 
struction and experience to your period of life, and the recital 
of my sufferings may, one day, aid you in bearing with your 
misfortunes.”? , 


Old Raymond is then introduced as unfolding the history of 
his adventures. His father had passed his days in the humble 
walks of virtuous privacy, contented with the possession of a 
small and sequestered farm at the extremity of the valley. 
The only cottage in the neighbourhood was occupied by a 
young widow and her daughter, Camilla. As the latter and 
Raymond had grown up, from infancy, in habits of the most 
intimate association, they became, in the fulness of time, 
enamoured of each other. Among the youths who occasionally 
resorted to the valley, was Albert ; who, though sedate, con- 
siderate, and gentle, was the beloved friend of the more lively 
and impetuous Raymond. ‘To the charms of innocent endear- 
ment, soon succeeded the painful emotions of jealousy and ri- 
valship. Raymond, in his seventeenth year, grew sad and 
pensive, envied the preference which he fancied that the object 
of his attachment manifested to Albert, and, without pressing 
Camilla to any explanation of the state of her affections, re- 
solved to embrace the life of a wanderer, and to tear himself 
from the scenes of infancy, childhood, and love. , In vain 
Antonio, a young but prudent fisherman, in whose conversation 


he delighted, powerfully struggled to dissuade him from his 


urpose ; and in vain his sage and afflicted father, whose health 
a visibly to decline, exhorted him to resume his accus- 
tomed cheerfulness. The casual arrival of a demure and 
doubting stranger, who had rambled over extensive tracts of 
the new world in quest of sublime truths, which seemed ever to 
mockhis grasp, gave a fresh impulseto Raymond's resolves. Even 
his father’s demise, and his own unsolicited vows of abiding 
with a widowed mother, did not long retard the execution of 
his romantic and foolish schemes: but in an evil hour, and with 
a sorrowing heart, he bade adieu to his native valley, and pur- 
sued his solitary way to Marseilles. 


‘ I long 
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‘ I long wandered on the quay, - continues,) without formin 
any plan. Several ships were on the point of sailing. The indif- 
ference of the mariners who were busied around me, the sight of 
frail vessels doomed to perish in the storm, and the odour of saline 
vapours whieh rose from the sea, all conspired to aggravate my sad- 
ness. In the distance, some sailors were preparing for their depar- 
ture, while others shouted for joy, and danced on the strand. A 
solitary individual, estranged from all these passions, leant on an 
anchor, and gazed on the waves in profound melancholy. His 
heart was obviously loaded with affliction: his deportment was 
noble and majestic: his countenance struck me with astonishment ; 
and the more I examined it, the more deeply was I affected. I per- 
ceived, at length, that he was roused from his reverie, and had 
walked to the sea-shore as the billows began to be agitated. Ona 
nearer approach, I thought I could recognize the stranger whom we 
had received under our roof, in the valley. Then I gave way to the 
joy which overpowered me. Fernand! exclaimed I, do I see you 
again? Scarcely had I uttered these words, when I felt myself 
locked in his arms. Of what a weight was my heart relieved ! 
Another would share my sorrows ; and I had found a friend worthy 
of myself. Already had he divined part of my distress ; my most 
secret thoughts seemed to be his own: he listened to me: he com- 
miserated my condition ; and his pity mingled a charm with my sad- 
ness. Depart with me, said he: this vessel will instantly set saif 
for America: the captain is my friend; and I will take charge of 
your passage. Think not, however, that you will find happiness in 
the new world. This land, so youthful and so fair, is already old 
in guilt. We there hear the cries of sorrow and of misery: but 
there, also, we meet with those sublime spirits who make life desire- 
able. I will conduct you to those cultivators of the soil, who have 
the courage to defend their liberty : you will behold that Washington 
whom the universe admires: you will fight under his orders; and 
you will die, if death be the object of your wishes. As Fernand 
finished these words, the firing of a gun from the ship announced 
the hour of sailing. ‘Time presses, said Fernand; let us hasten to 
the beach.’ 


During the passage, Fernand recounted the circumstance of 
his mournful visit to the place of his nativity, where his father 
reposed in the tomb, and he himself was already forgot- 
ten : — Raymond, too, naturally brooded over his distracting 
thoughts :—but the voyage was on the whole short and 
prosperous. 

Immediately on their landing in America, Fernand, in order 
to banish his friend’s painful recollection of Albert and Camilla, 
persuaded him to make excursions into the deserts, and among 
the savage Indians who dwell beyond the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. ‘lhe imposing scenery of se vast solitudes, and the 


manners of the natives, are in course duly recorded. Ray- 
mond, however, sighed for his native vale, and, recalling the 
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voice of paternal instruction, endeavoured to counteract those 
gloomy impressions which the eloquent but sophistical sug 
gestions of his guide were too well calculated to make on 
an unguarded mind. From their reasonings in the desart, 


‘ which are prettily detailed, Fernand seemed to derive some 


rays of consolation, and to anticipate with satisfaction the 
higher destinies of his nature: but it was now time that 
they should volunteer their services in the republican army ; 
and they had not long submitted to military probation, when 
they were promoted to the rank of officers, and Fernand was 
intrusted with an important command. 


¢ The sole object of my ambition,’ continued Raymond, ¢ was to 
imitate him Constantly beside him, I courted danger ; for I onl 
wished to die. In the meanwhile, it was rumoured throughout the 
camp that the hour of a decisive battle was at hand. One evening, 
Fernand called at my tent. ‘ 'To-morrow,”’ said he, in a low voice, 
«¢is the grand day: the orders which I have received prove it be- 
yond a doubt. Raymond, let us embrace: perhaps we meet for the 
last time.”? He pronounced these words with a calm countenance, 
took me by the hand, and, having led me beyond the camp to the 
seashore, we there passed some moments which, while I live, I 
cannot forget ; for to me they were the last moments of delusion.’ 


In the course of the same evening, Raymond received intelli- 
ence that his mother was pining with sorrow, and that Ca- 
milla still loved him with undeviating fidelity. This commu- 
nication, which thrilled him at once with anguish and with 
joy, came from the hand of Albert ; who, moreover, urged his 
immediate return, with all the warmth and generosity of 
friendship. 

Next morning, the work of slaughter commenced. Ray- 
mond, who performed prodigies of valour, was dreadfully 
wounded, and, being supposed to be dead, was stripped of 
every particle of clothes. ‘The horroys of his forlorn condition, 
and his feelings and reflections, especially when he found that he 
was deprived of sight, are exhibited in the author’s most 
moving style of description. At length, after having been 
repeatedly on the point of expiring, he was conducted, by the 
kind offices of a charitable woman, to a military station, and 
thence to an hospital. ‘To the same receptacle, Fernand had 
been likewise conveyed, and soon breathed his last in the arms 
of his friend; lamenting that he had never loved, that he had 
missed the real, happiness of life by despising his fellow-men, 
and that, while in pursuit of imaginary felicity, he had expe- 
rienced only disappointment and sorrow. His corpse was 
abruptly snatched away, and consigned to the common burying- 
ground. Raymond at length recovered irom his wounds and 
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afflictions, wept over the undistinguished grave of his friend, 
and gladly took an eternal leave of the land which had wit- 
nessed his sorrow and repentance. 

Having once more set foot on his native soil, he engaged a 
poor sailor to guide him to his paternal cottage: but that 
cottage he found destitute of inhabitants. Antonio, without 
recognizing his features, apprized him that his mother had 
died of a broken heart; that Camilla had retired into the far- 
thest corner of the valley, where she lived with her mother in 
tranquil obscurity; and that Albert, the victim of an un- 
availing passion, had sought an asylum in the Alps. Raymond 
passed the night in a state of indescribable emotion, and bent 
his steps in the morning, partly under the guidance of a child, 
and in the di-guise of a beggar, to Cami/la’s hut. 


‘ I had approached (he says,) the poplars which surround her 
abode, when I heard Camilla’s voice. My strength and courage 
entirely forsook me ; and 1 was obliged to support myself against a 
tree. At length, freed from the weight which oppressed me, in an 
altered tone of voice I petitioned for succour. ‘* Come in, come 
in,’ said she, in the sweetest accent imaginable ; “ my mother is at 
no great distance ; and she will help me to assist you.” As she 
spoke, [ felt a hand that took hold of mine, to conduct me into the 
house. My frame shook, my knees trembled, and I was on the 
point of falling. ‘ You tremble,” said she. Poor Camilla, thought 
I to myself, did you but know that Raymond is so near you! She 
made me be seated: her mother arrived ; and I heard them prepar- 
ing some refreshment. Camilla went to the well, to fetch water, 
with which to cool my hands and face that were scorched by the 
sun. When she returned, she sat by me, and asked, with kind 
concern, whither I was going, whether I had any relatives, and by 
what accident I had strayed into that valley. Only yesterday, I 
replied, I believed that I had a mother: I came purposely to meet 
her, and to mingle my tears with hers. Alas! on my arrival, she 
was no more. ‘ What? so young and so unfortunate,” said Ca- 
milla with emotion. A friend survives, added I, trembling ; but, 
good God ! is it possible that she should recognize me! ¢ Heavens | 
what voice is that?” exclaimed this unfortunate girl; did you 
hear it, mother 2??? With these words, as she presented me witha 
basin of pure water, her eye caught the ring which she had given me 
some years before. ‘* Great God !’’ cried she, ina tone of alarm, 
« what has become of Raymond??? Alas! said I, falling at her 
knees, he is before you, and comes to implore your pity.’ 

Camilla then embraced him, and burst into tears. The 
interview was painful, yet joyous; and, when the first trans- 
ports of surprize and endearment had subsided, Raymond re- 
guested to be led to his mother’s grave. ‘¢ Let us go,” said 
she, ‘ let us go, and mourn your poor mother, to whom I vow 
li 4 that 
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that I will be the guide, the stay, and the spouse of her unfor- 
tunate son.” 

A few days afterward, Raymond formed, with trembling 
hands, a pyramid of turf to the memory of Fernand. ‘The 
mariner, from the deck of his vessel, contemplates, as he re- 
cedes, the insulated cross, which admonishes him of the incon- 
stancy of the waves and the vanity of life. Around this mo- 
nument I sowed the seeds of cata/pa, which I had gathered in 
America from the ground in which the remains of Fernand 
were deposited; and now these trees shade the hill.’ 

Raymond ceased. ‘The young stranger passed the night in a 
state of uneasy agitation, and returned, next day, to his fa- 
ther’s house. At the distance of twenty years, happening to 
be at Marseilles, his curiosity prompted him to revisit the 
valley: but the fisherman’s hut and Raymond’s dwelling had 
disappeared, and the memorial to Fernand was overthrown. A 
solitary ploughman informed him, with great indifference, that 
Raymond and his wife were both dead, and that Charles had 
sold his inheritance, and probably had terminated his cares. 
Shocked at the coldness of the rustic’s manner, the stranger 
abruptly turned away, and went again to muse on Fernand’s 
monument. £ Poor Raymond,’ he exclaimed, ‘ of all who loved 
you, I alone survive!’ 

In this general outline, we have in course omitted all mention 
of many of the subordinate incidents and collateral reflections ; 
which, however, are happily conceived, and fill up the design 
without loading the narrative. ‘The style, throughout, is simple 
and elegant ; reminding us, alternately, of that of Fenelon and 
of St, Pierre. ‘The avowed object of the story, which is to 
discourage young men from leaving home, is too unlimited in 
its nature; and, if it could be realized, it would only tend to 
incumber the progress of human society: but the pictures of 
misery, which are here unfolded, are well calculated to repress 
that uneasy desire of undefined wandering, which sometimes 
torments the young and inconsiderate mind. One or two in- 
congruities occur in the character of Raymond; he severs 
himself from all that could be dear to him in life, without 
ascertaining that Camilla had bestowed her affections on an- 
other; and he binds himself at once by ties of the strictest 
friendship to a man whose declared scepticism bespoke that 
state of mind which he had been taught to regard with horror. 
From the general complexion of his principles and sentiments, 
we certainly did not expect that, in his first moments of soli- 
tude and despondency, the cfrcumstance of again mecting with 
an Atheist would have filled his heart with gladness, ‘lo de- 
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scend to a more trifling inconsistency, since the hero of the 
tale was completely stripped, on the feld of battle, it is rather 
surprising that the plunderers should have overlooked the ring. 
Yet, notwithstanding these critical abatements from the merits 
of the performance, we envy not the reader who can rise 
dissatisfied from the perusal of such a beautiful and affecting 
narrative. 

The Fragments seem to possess less intrinsic excellence, 
though they contain several passages that cannot fail to amuse 
or to instruct those who are not profoundly conversant in the 
science of nature. The first, relating to the phenomenon 
which the French term mirage, to the luminous appearance of 
the sea at night, and to marine plants and shell-fish, is ex- 
tremely superficial, and somewhat declamatory. 

The second, on insects, presents us with some pretty allu- 
sions to a few of the many marvellous proceedings which are 
exhibited in the economy of these tiny races of beings; par- 
ticularly the reproductive powers of some, the foresight and 
industry of others, the skiliul construction of their dwellings, 
their stratagems, &c. 


‘ This multitude of living creatures, so industrious and so minute, 
marks not the boundarics of animal existence. Millions of beings, 
endued with life, are stationed within an imperceptible point. A 
particle of mould, or a drop of water, isa world, which is furnished 
with its miscroscopic insects, fishes, and testacea. Here is the domain 
of prodigies and fairy land. Some lightly balance themselves, and 
move in little squadrons, like the nautili in the Mediterranean; and 
others glide along by mimicking the undulations of the serpent. 
Some, bending into an arch, again unbend, and spring on the object 
which they wish to seize. Here Muller saw an insect burst into 
shivers, like a bomb, and each of the splinters give birth to an insect 
like itself ; here Divini discerned, within a grain of sand, an animal 
with a scaly back, which, soon after he had observed it, walked 
forth to take the air, and then returned to enjoy the pleasures of 
solitude. 

‘ The wheel-animal has its body formed of a multitude of rings, 
disposed longitudinally. It becomes, at pleasure, thick and short, 
slender and long ; it has even the power of concealing its two little 
tufts, and its tail, which is armed with a spiny trident. The two 
tufts are not merely ornamental, but serve to Het in the water a 
current, which conveys to the mouth of the animal the corpuscles on 
which it feeds. It puts them in motion whenever it is desirous of 
attracting its prey; and it is owing to an optical illusion that this 
apparatus resembles a wheel turning on its axis. The tail of the 
wheel-animal is also of singylar service ; since, when it wishes to 
nove, it fixes the terminating trident to the plane of its position, and, 
prolonging the other extremity of its body, like a worm when it 
crawls, detaches and draws back the tail: it then recommences the 
same 
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same operation with a surprising degree of agility, till it has accom 
plished its end. 

¢ Wheel-animals have been observed to revive, to the number of 
fifteen times, and after long intervals between their death and resus- 
citation. It has likewise been remarked as a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that, if this animalcule be left quite bare when dried, it 
is incapable of reviving: but it uniformly regains life, if care be 
taken to cover it with dust. Some naturalists assure us that, ina 
state of desiccation, it will bear the hottest fire without perishing. 

‘Such is the interesting spectacle which the microscope unveils to 
us: all these wonders, lying buried in a drop of water,have been 
brought to light by the sublime genius of man. 

¢ A multitude of animalcules exist which possess the property of 
reviving, like the wheel-animal; and this phenomenon, instead of 
being a whim of nature, is perhaps one of her most admirable be- 
nefits ; since marshes and ditches, which are liable to be dried up in 
the great heats of summer, would have been rendered desert, with- 
out this law, so full of wisdom and foresight.’ 


M. Martin illustrates this latter position by the long sus- 
pension of the vital principle in some of the fucz and conferve. 
He might have added the circumstance of the mosses in the 
Bauhinian herbal having been revived at the distance of two 
centuries; and the crocodiles mentioned by Humboldt, which 
retire into the mud, in which they are baked up during the 
season of drought, and quietly await the return of the rains, to 
emerge from their torpid confinement. 

The third Fragment contains some amusing observations on 
Flowers, which, in the true French style, the author calls the 
‘jewels of nature,’ ‘ daughters of the air,’ &c.: but, when 
stripped of its rhetorical decorations, the amount of the whole 
article scarcely exceeds in value a small portion of the informa- 
tion which is contained in our best elementary works on bo- 
tany. ‘The remarks, however, on the relations which subsist 
between plants, the inferior animals, and man, if not original, 
are at least ingenious; and they are stated much in. the man- 
ner of S¢. Pierre, when that interesting writer discourses of 
the real or fancied harmonies of nature. 

_ The fourth, on Animals, is composed nearly after the same 
model as the preceding, being of a somewhat general and ra- 
ther declamatory aspect: but the notices of appropriate and 
remarkable instincts cannot fail to please, and often to in- 
struct the uninitiated ; while the concluding eulogium on mo- 
rality and religion is penned in a strain of sublime and affect- 
ing eloquence. 

In the fifth and Jast Fragment, we are furnished with some 
considerations on the Ape and Monkey tribes ; which the author 
very properly regards as inferior, in poit of intelligence, not 
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only to man, but to many of the brute creation. Having esta- 
blished this position, he proceeds to particularize some of the 
habits and manners of the species belonging to this imitative 
race of animals. ‘To render his picture of the family more 
complete, he might have noted some of the feats of the Orang- 
outang, Ursine Baboon, Preacher-Monkey, &c., which, though 
well authenticated, are not once introduced ; the author’s strain 
of sentimental reflection apparently seducing him from the 
theme which he had prescribed to himself. From the speci- 
mens, indeed, of his larger work, which M. Martin has here 
exhibited, he appears rather to have cultivated the graces of 
style, and his talent for moralizing on natural phenomena, 
than to have read extensively or meditated deeply on the 
phenomena themselves. ‘This description of writing, however, 
is not without its utility in a popular point of view; since it 
may allure many to the study of natural history, who would 
shrink from the sight of volumes bristling with definitions, 
and loaded with nomenclature: nor can we take leave of the 
present performance, without bearing our most cordial testi- 
mony to the purity of those principles of piety and morality 


2 ; 5 ome 
which it is designed to inculcate and diffuse. > 
° Muir. 





Art. IV. Etudes de P Histoire Anctenne et de celle de la Gréce, &e. 3 
i.e. Studies of Antient History and that of Greece; of the 
Constitution of the Republic of Athens and that of Lacedzmon ; 
of the Legislation, Tribunals, Manners, and Customs of the 
Athenians; of the Poetry, Philosophy, and Arts of the Greeks. 
By Perer Cuarces Levesque, Knight of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, Member of the Institute, Professor of History in the Im- 
perial College of France, &c. 5 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1811. 
Imported by De Boffe, London. Price 31. sewed. 


| een is become more than a simple relation of facts. 
Recent models of the art have extended our ideas of per- 
fection. ‘The investigations of the antiquary concerning the 
costume, the manners, the geography, and the opinions of re- 
mote nations are to be studied and employed ; and the appre- 
ciations of the critic, relative to the literature and art which 
were contemporaneous with the personages of the event, must 
be acquired and interwoven. A profound and complete know- 
lege of the times is the mortar in which the facts are to be 
visibly imbedded. ‘That antiquarian information concerning 
the age rather than. the incident to be described, which a Henry 
compiles in separate chapters, is expected from the historio- 
graphic artist: but it 1s now exacted that he should make it 
grow out of the narration. [His erudition must be worked 
into 
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into the edifice, not exhibited in lumpish disconnection. He 
must preserve the epic form, without sliding into academic 
discussion. 

M. LevesQueE is aware of the difficulties of his art, and of 
the claims of a refined public ; and he talks well in his preface 
respecting the precautions which are necessary to success: 
but his patience has ill corresponded with his intention; and 
he has not taken the necessary time wholly to acquire, far less 
to imbraid, the accessory information and tributary help of 
professional or travelled research. In transcribing an analysis 
of the principal materials included in the work, we shall pause 
occasionally to criticize. 

The first volume and part of the second treat of primzval 
history ; or of those heroic ages that mingled, with the records 
which they have bequeathed, much of fabulous and mythologic 
ornament. About the time of Darius the son of Hystaspes, a 
just taste in history began. All that Herodotus compiled con- 
cerning earlier periods merits a very qualified confidence. 

Chapter I. treats -of Judaa. The author does not venture 
historically to appreciate the Jewish records, but refers to 

ossue’'s summary. ‘This is pusillanimous. ‘The blunders 
common to Rollin and to Bossuet might have been indicated and 
corrected : they still blemish all the popular epitomes. 

Chapter II., on India, displays a comprehensive knowlege of 
the best modern critical works relative to Indian antiquities. 
The Institutes of Menu are repeatedly quoted: but this im- 
portant observation escapes the author’s notice, that fire-worship 
was the basis of the early religion of Hindostan, (c. ii. v. 23. 
27, 28, &c.) and that the higher classes were originally moun- 
taineers, who came to settle among Vlechas, speaking a dis- 
tinct dialect. As Persia was the patria of fire-worship, it is 
to Persia that we must refer the elementary civilization of 
Hindostan. 

The third chapter treats of Thibet, but is short and unsatis- 
factory. ‘The fourth relates to China, and is more elaborately 
compiled. The excellent preliminary matter of Langles, in 
his Alphabet Mantchou, is used with merited confidence. The 
Observations sur le Voyage de M. Barrow 2 la Chine, published 
by M. Deguignes, who was a French resident at Canton, and 
visited Pekin by order of his government, are mentioned with 
praise ; and the vast accounts of Chinese population are rae 
tionally questioned. 

Chapter V., of Japan, contains nothing new. The use of study- 
ing the conditjon of the Japanese is to know what the Chinese 
owe to their proper progenitors, which features they have in 
eommon with the Japanese ; and what they owe to their Tatar 
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conquerors, who have produced no effect on Japan. The Ja- 
panese cultivate the potatoe: but the author hesitates to pro- 
nounce whether from them the Portuguese learned the use of 


this root, and carried it to Europe, or whether the Japanese 
owe it to the Portuguese. 


In the sixth chapter, we are brought to Tatary : as M. Le- 
VESQUF. properly names the country. ‘The Chinese call the 
people Tatas; and their native historian, Abulgasi Bayadoor 
Khan, names them Tatars. They are akin to the Turkish 
tribes. ‘This also is a meagre chapter, and throws no new 
light on the early condition of the nations scattered over Tatary. 
A vast internal or mediterranean sea, of which the Caspian and 
Aral are remnants, appears to have occupied in former times 
the centre of Asia. 

The second part of the work narrates the antient histor 
whitch has been transmitted to us by the Greeks, under the fol- 
lowing subdivisions : 

1. Syria. ‘The fragments of Ctesias, which accompany 
many editions of Herodotus, are here considered as a genuine 
book ; whereas it seems more probable that they are forgeries, 
made at the time of Alexander’s expedition into Persia, and not 
founded on any information attained by the physician of Ar- 
taxerxes. A proper use is made of the scriptural book of 
Kings, but the references are careless. 

2. Phoenicia. ‘The English authors of the Universal History 
are here censured for their excessive confidence in various an- 
tiquarian dreams of the antients. In fact, the present age has 
attained a maturer judgment. ‘The German translators of the 
Universal History, in their learned annotations, long ago pointed 
out many important errors; and the German Scripture-critics 
have recently proved the necessity of vast rejections. If that 
work should ever be reprinted, it will require a perpetual com- 
mentary, and numerous omissions. 

3. Assyria. Here occurs matter which is borrowed without 
criticism from Diodorus Siculus. Who was Sardanapalus? 
The Nebu-Zaradan of the Jewish chronicles; a nabob, here- 
ditary governor, or king, at Nineveh, who attempted to hold 
that place for the descendants of Cyrus against Darius the son 
of Hystaspes, and who perished in the flames of his palace. 
M. Levesque, however, relates the whole story in the old 
way, doubling the dynasty, and antedating the chronology, like 
Rollin. 

4. Media. ‘The testimony of Herodotus is justly preferred 
to that of Ctesias, which is over-rated by Diodorus Siculus, 
whom the moderns transcribe. 


5. Persia, 
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s. Persia, or Iran, M. Levesque rashly trusts the romance 
of Xenophon, and relates the antient history of Persia more 
according to the Cyropzedia than according to Herodotus: but 
he has the merit of . perceiving the radical identity of Persian 
and Jewish religion. He describes (p. 222.) both nations as 
practising the einblematic worship of fire ; and both as receiv- 
ing an evil principle, under the name of Satan or Ariman, in 
some degree independent of the good Supreme Being. 

6. Egypt. ‘This country is a favourite seat of French spe- 
culation and dissertation. ‘Their travellers have explored, their 
geographers have measured, their antiquaries have blazoned, 
and their artists have illustrated, every ruin which has been 
dirtied by the ooze of the Nile. Much of their national cele- 
brity is recalled to mind by mentioning the monuments of 
Egypt; and these are here treated with disproportionate detail. 
The latter half of the first volume, and the first half of the 
second, are entirely occupied with Egyptian antiquities. A 
separate chapter is consecrated to every god in Jablonski’s 
Pantheon. We will translate the account of Phthas: 


¢ Phthas and Kneph were the same god, the plastic spirit of the 
universe, but considered under different attributes. In Phthas, the 
supreme intelligence, —in Kneph, the supreme goodness, was 
worshipped. 

¢ The Greeks took Phthas for their Vulcan: not Vulcan the son 
of Jupiter and Juno, who was hurled on Lemnos and lamed by his 
fall, and whose deformity was the diversion of the gods, but the Vul- 
can of Orpheus, who was considered as the eternal fire, the purest 
element and essentially active principle of nature, the creative Vulcan, 
whose work is the world, who animates all and devours. all, who 
shines in the sun and stars, and is the everlasting light ; in a word, 
the soul of the universe, whose vivifying heat being withdrawn, the 
whole would crumble into a dark and chilly chaos. 

¢ On the obelisk at Rome, which Ammianus Marcellinus mentions, 
Phthas is called the father of the gods, and also the organizer, or 
orderer. This god is named, probably by an error of the transcriber, 
in some passages of the antients, Emeph and Cameph, instead of 
Cneph ; he is the caloric of our chemists. 

¢ In the course of time his worship was neglected ; and the devo- 
tion of the people, fond of sensible objects and new combinations, 
turned to the sun, the moon, and the Nile, whence it hoped for 
benefits more. substantial. Kneph and Phthas were forsaken for 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus. It appears that in the time of Herodotus 
a temple of Phthas, or of Vulcan, existed only at Memphis; he was 
called by pre-eminence the Memphian god. If festivals were insti- 
tuted in honour of him, the forms observed in them are not distinctly 
known.’ 


Surely M. Levesque commits an error in saying that this 
god went out of fashion. He was also worshipped by the name 
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of Serapis, as a careful examination of the testimonies will shew. 
From the time of Ptolemy’s dedicating a statue to Phthas- 
Serapis, the latter name prevailed :— but the Memphian god is 
called, by Herodotus, Vulcan; and by Strabo, (p. 1161.) Serapis. 
‘The name of Serapis has never been satisfactorily explained. 
He was the great Pan, the animated whole of the pantheists. 
His worship retained under Hadrian its antient popularity. In 
a letter to Severianus, which Vopiscus has preserved, the 
Emperor says,  {//i qui Serapin colunt Christiani sunt, et qui se 
Christi episcopos dicunt, unus illis Deus est ; hune Christiani, hune 
Judai, hunc omnes venerantur et gentes.” 

The third part of this work treats of Greece during the heroic 
ages. It is contended (vol. ii. p. 77.) that Greece was peopled 
from the north: but, in our judgment, the mass of population 
came from Asia-minor. Religion and language point alike to 
an oriental origin. ‘The little that is known of the northern 
neighbours of the Greeks exhibits them as of the Cimbric 
stock. 

In his discussion of the siege of Troy, the author suspects 
that city to have been colonized from Nineveh, the metropolis 
of the Kings of Assyria ; a conjecture which is not improbable. 
He explains’ the tradition of the wooden horse, by supposing 
it to have been one of those machines, that were afterward 
called battering rams, of which the front represented a horse’s 
head. 

A curious dissertation intervenes on the antiquity of writing, 
and of inscriptions, among the Greeks. Until the reign of 
Darius son of Hystaspes, according to the author, no certain 
history was possessed, but mere poetic tradition. The Olym- 
piads, like all eras, were made to begin before their institution. 

Attica, in the fabulous and heroic age, constitutes the topic 
of the ensuing chapter. Sparta, Lycurgus, his constitutions, 
and the war of the Spartans against the Messenians, fill four 
successive sections. 

Athens, and the causes of the commencement of the Medic 
war, are analyzed in two chapters, which terminate the second 
volume ; and in these two volumes are comprized all that is 
most original and peculiar in the inquiries and opinions of the 
author. The remaining three volumes are profusely indebted 
tothe Anacharsis of Barthélémy, and repeat rouch notorious 
matter with ordinary detail. 

Volume III. is divided into sections, which narrate the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the Sicilian expedition, the expulsion of the 
tyrants of Athens, the institution of the Amphictyonic council, 
the early history’of Macedon, the reign of Philip, and the con- 
quests of Alexander. 

The 
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The history of Greece, from the death of Alexander until its 
submission to the Romans, is commenced in the third volume. 

Of the fourth volume, the first two chapters continue the same 
topic. At page 73. begins a separate history of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty in Egypt; a subject which is eminently worthy of a cla:- 
sical scholar. It is divided into thirteen chapters, correspond- 
ing with the reigns of as many sovereigns. ‘Though too concise 
to evolve the great influence which the accession of this dynasty 
has exerted on the culture of the world, this portion of the work 
nevertheless forms the most agreeable part of M. Levesque’s 
composition : it would bear a separate translation in its present 
form, and will, we hope, one day be published apart, revised 
and extended by the author ; chastened by criticism, and sup- 
ported by references. 

I, Ptolemy, son of Lagus. ‘This prince, being in conversa- 
tion with a pedantic antiquary, asked, by way of bafiling him, 
what was the name of the father of Peleus >—And what was the 
name of the father of Lagus ? retorted the antiquary, apparently 
reflecting on the obscure birth of Ptolemy, but in fact insi- 
nuating that, like another Achilles, he constituted the centre and 
only motive of genealogic curiosity. 

I. Ptolemy Philadelphus. ‘To this prince M. Levesque 
ascribes the completion of the Serapeum, a sort of college, to 
which many philologers and a vast library were attached ; it 
was, however, not only the plan but in fact the work of his great 
father. He had more merit in the construction of a carriage- 
road from Myos-hormos to Coptos. ‘The usual error is here 
committed, of ascribing to the patronage of this prince the 
Alexandrian version of the Scriptures, which was certainl 
begun by Aristobulus, under Ptolemy Philometor. To Philo- 
metor was dedicated the introduction to the Pentateuch ; to 
Philometor was dedicated the epilogue to Esther; and the 
second book of Maccabees dates (c. 1. v. ro.) the com- 
munications with Aristobulus about the manuscripts, at that 
period. 

III. Ptolemy Evergetes. He acquired this epithet of dene- 


factor, for recovering many statues of which Cambyses had 


despoiled the temples in Egypt. 

IV. Ptolemy Philopator. ‘This prince, though cruel and a 
libertine, was attached to literature: he sought the conversation 
of the philosopher Sepherus, was an enthusiast of hero-worship, 


nd consecrated a temple to the memory of Homer. 


V. Ptolemy Epiphanes, who, on his father’s death, acceded 
to the throne at five years of age. His governors injudiciously 
ut him under the protection of the Romans; and Marcus 
milius Lepidus being deputed by the senate to undertake the 
guardianship 
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guardianship of the prince, the foundation of a fereign faction 
was thus laid in Egypt, and of eventual subjection to Rome. 

VI. Ptolemy Philometor. Cleopatra, the mother of this 
sovereign, governed during his early years. He married his 
sister Cleopatra, who was accomplished and amiable. These 
females being of Syrian extraction, and Jewesses, effected 
a religious revolution at court ; and the Egyptian idolatry was 
abandoned by Ptolemy for the monotheism of Palestine. Then 
was founded a Greek worship for the Egyptian Jews ; then first 
was undertaken the Alexandrian version of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures ; and then were expelled from the college of the Serapeum 
the polytheistic philosophers and poets, who were superseded by 
pantheists and mystics. 

VII. Ptolemy Physcon, or Evergetes II. This prince had 
quarrelled with his brother and predecessor, who, with more 
generosity than prudence, partitioned the /Egyptian empire in 
his favour, and gave him Cyrene, with the dependent district of 
Libya. He re-united the territories on the death of Philometor, 
whose widow Cleopatra he married. She maintained for some 
time the ascendancy which her talents deserved, and put the 
whole administration into Jewish hands; as Josephus, in his 
book against Apion, records: but her niece, a younger Cleo- 
patra, or rather her daughter, was called to the royal couch in 
her stead. 

VUI. Ptolemy Alexander. This was the second son of 
Physcon. He appears to have been preferred to his elder 
brother, because the latter was not of the religion of the Jews, 
against whom (p. 107.) he is stated to have made a peculiar 
war. We should have been glad of precise references, in order 
to verify some circumstances of the persecution here detailed. 

IX. Ptolemy Lathyr, or Cicero: who was the rightful heir, 
and who at length contrived to expel his brother, the usurper: 
but he was odious wherever the monotheists had churches, as 
at Diospolis, which rebelled, and which he reduced to subjec- 
tion by an extensive massacre. These persecutions were the 
models of those which the Roman Emperors inflicted on the 
Christians. 

X. Ptolemy Alexander II. ; who was the son of the former 
Ptolemy Alexander. He had been sent for education to Sinope, 
where was established a Greek college for oriental religion. 
Mithridates undertook the protection of his youth: but he 
deserted that guardian, and sought refuge in the camp of Sylla, 
who placed him on the throne of Egypt. He bequeathed the 
country by will to the Roman people. 

XI. Ptolemy Auletes, so called from his passion for playing 
en the flute: he was an illegitimate son of Lathyr, but, being 
Apr. Rey. VoL. Lx1x. Kk attached 
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attached to the Roman party, and able to distribute money in 
the Roman senate, he conciliated the support both of Pompey 
and of Czsar, which placed him on the throne. He was a 
decided polytheist ; on which account the Alexandrians rebelled 
against him, and enthroned a Berenice, (a sort of princess 
Sophia, who was of the royal family, and of their own religion,) 
whom they married to a prince Seleucus of the Babylonian 
Greek dynasty, and who like her professed the orthodox 
monothesim. This revolution, however, was not perma- 
nent; the Romans having sent Gabinius, the proconsul of 
Syria, to restore Auletes, who conducted himself at Alex- 
andria as a patron of paganism, like the Herodian family at 
Jerusalem. 

XII. A son of the flute-player, called Ptolemy the Younger, 
became King at the age of thirteen. He, or his council of 
regency, ordered the assassination of Pompey. Afterward, he 
attempted to assert the independence of Alexandria against 
Cesar. The Romans then attacked him riotously: he at- 
tempted flight, and was drowned in the harbour where he was 
endeavouring to embark. 

XIII. ‘The Cleopatra of Mark Anthony now succeeded to the 
throne, and on her death Egypt became completely a Roman 
province. Her grandson, Ptolemy Evergetes the Third, a son 
of King Juba by her daughter Selene, made some attempts for 
recovering the independence of Egypt : but he was imprisoned, 
and: executed as a rebel, by Caligula. 

The history of Sicily succeeds. In six following chapters, 
are narrated the reigns of Gelo, Dionysius the first and second, 
Dion, ‘Timoleon, and Agathocles. 

The author then returns, we know not why, to Athens, and 
recapitulates the history of Greek poetry in Europe, beginning 
with Homer and Hesiod, and passing on to Aischylus, Sopho- 
eles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. ‘This going back to early 
times, after having mingled with the reigns of the Ptolemies so 
many particulars of Alexandrian literature, has a bad effect. 

Next follows a literary history of Greek philosophy, which 
eccupies almost the whole of the fifth and concluding volume. 
Much new matter might have been introduced in this depart- 
ment, by the aid of Meiners, Tiedemann, and other moderns.— 
One curious circumstance is rendered obvious, that almost every 
eminent philosopher of the Greeks was a disciple of the orientat 
schools of monotheism, and did not arrive among the poly- 
theists at the exercise of reason. Socrates is almost a solitary 
instance of rational culture attained without peregrination ; and 
_ opinions have passed through the sieves of Xenophon and 

lato.. 
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To the history of. philosophy succeeds an account of the 
historical writers, which is somewhat deficient. Of the arts of 
sculpture and painting, little is said ; and that little not well. 

In conclusion, we think that this is one of those books which, 
our magazines and periodical publications may do well to rifle, 
but which it may be expedient for our translators to overlook. 
{t will not form an epoch in literature: it is more than a bite, 
but less than a treat; and it is rather to be classed among the 


crude and scanty banquets of a-piring poverty, than among the 
choice entertainments of refined and opulent intellect. 


_— —- 





Art. V. La Conversation, &c.3 i.e. Conversation, a Poem. By 


J. Devmir. 12mo. Paris. 1812. London, imported by 
De Boffe, Price 8s. 


[Hose who expect that this little poem will furnish them 

with rules for conversation will be disappointed. Instead 
of rules, which would be useless in an art depending exclusively 
on nature improved by habit, the author has contented himself 
with giving portraits of excellence and of deficiency, for imita~ 
tion or for caution. It was customary among the antients, for 
the purpose of inspiring in their children a horror of drunken- 
ness, to expose before them in the market-place a slave reduced 
by liquor to that degree of senselessness which borders on a 
species below the human; and the young artists of Greece 
were instructed by frequenting a gallery, which brought under 
one point of view all that was exquisite and all that was erro- 
neous in their art. MM. Dexiiye, the translator of one antient 
poet and the imitator of many, has endeavoured to turn to 
account both these customs, for the good of society. 

The work is divided into three cantos. The debecte of wit 
form the theme of the first; those of character are treated in 
the second ; while the amiable man who unites good taste with 
good morals, and the power of amusing with strict principles 
of conduct, is represented in the third, 

The French are perhaps the best talkers in Europe. No 
people, it is true, have more refined on amusement and 
pleasure; and no people have brought the stage to an equal degree 
of perfection, whether it be considered as the school of dialogue, 
of grace in gesture and costume, or of illusion in scenery : but, 
with all this passion for the stage, and with all this tact for its 
refinements, no people can so well dispense with the theatre 
as this conversable and sprightly*nation. A.frugal dinner, fol- 
lowed by a walk in the fields wih a plain and sensible com- 
panion, is to a Frenchman a luxury which supersedes every 
‘other. To talk, to enter into the views of another mind, to 
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apprehend quickly, and to discover that he possesses the art ef 
making himself fully understood, is his pride and pleasure. 
The art of agreeably touching and leaving a subject in confor- 
mity with the taste of another, of.assenting to another’s concep- 
. tions without monotony or differing from them without asperity, 
of raillery without a sneer, of discussing slippery and dangerous 
topics without giving or receiving offence, of discussing books 
without parade, and of fathoming the severer studies without 
pedantry, —that happy art is exclusively a Frenchman’s own. 
If M. Dexitxe has not on the whole satisfied our expectation 
in the poem before us, it is not from his want of feeling the charm 
of the delightful faculty which forms the subject of his verse. 
He does feel #t, and never has it more forcibly been pourtrayed 
than in the extract from his preface, which we select for the 
consideration of those who would form themselves in the same 
school : 

‘ A society of intelligent and polished persons, united for the 
purpose of entertaining and instructing each other in an agreeable 
conversation, by the mutual communication of their ideas and their 
sentiments, has always appeared to me a happy representation of 
the human species and of social perfection. Thither each person 
carries his desire and his resources of pleasing, his sensibility, his 
imagination, his experience, the whole embellished by politeness and 
restrained by decency ; there we see a mutual instinct of benevolent 
affections, a sweet sentiment of confidence, inspired by character and 
fortified by habit ; there without formality, without restraint, a mild 
police is established, founded on the respect which one man inspires 
m another when im society, from the necessity of being on good terms, 
and from a kind of shame which, in the presence of numerous auditors 
and witnesses, repels all that is offensive, unskilful, and unjust ; there 
a word ora glance of the eye calls forth a confession, prevents an in- 
convenience, commands respect, awakens attention, or represses pe- 
tulance ; there the mind, exercised by observation and expericiee, 
reads in the eyes, on the face, or in the air of each person, that which 
his self-love fears or desires to hear, and, confirming to society the 
balance of opposite pretensions and of rival vanities, forms an harmo- 
nious agreement of all that might otherwise degenerate into opposi- 
tion and diseord, recommends each companion to another, inspires 
m them a desire of meeting again, and sows in the evening the 
enjoyments of the morrow.’ 


Before the time of M. Deritte, this happy and enchanting 
art was treated by ‘Theophrastus, by La Bruycere, Tarillon, Clea 
ment Bondi, Stillingfleet, and the Jesuit Janvier. ‘Theophrastus 
and La’ Bruyére have not unfrequently been compared : if the 
Jatter has the superiority, it is owing not merely to his age and 
the people whom he represented, but to his power of seizing 
and pourtraying to the life each individual. ‘The examples of 


excellence cited by M. Sward, and more especially the character 
of 
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of Zenobia, are unrivalled. It is easy to perceive wii what 
art the painter of ‘* Characters” arranges and di:poses his co- 
lours in that famous portrait. The reader, or rather the spec- 
tator, is hurried on from surprize to surprize: the interest 
increases at every phrase: it is a little scene, and has all the 
artifice of a dramatic plot. ‘The power of producing effect, of 
keeping up the attention by contrasts, and of stimulating curi- 
osity by the rapidity and variety of figure:, was the great secret 
which was discovered and kept by La Bruyére. 

The art of talking cannot be brought to perfection but in 
that society in which females are held in consideration ; and to 
this circumstance M. DELiLxeE attributes the vast advantage 
which the moderns, and more particularly his own country- 
men, have over the antients. ‘The Greeks and Romans, among 
whom the sexes rarely met, were far from attaining to that 
excellence which has long been reached at Paris. Men who 
meet men choose rather to discuss politics or books, or matters 
more serious than those which present themselves at the inter- 
position of women. The Athenians were undoubtedly great 
talkers ; and it would have been perhaps as diflicult to find a 
discreet and silent man at Athens as to find one of loquacity at 
Lacedemon: but, from the absence of women, the Athenians 
might have been said rather to discourse than to converse. 
Plutarch, who presents us with more details of private life 
among the antients than any other writer, has left nothing 
which can induce us to believe that the art of conversing had 
in his time arrived at any degree of perfection. He has com- 
posed, it is true, a treatise on the highly estimable art of hear- 
ing : but that treatise is reduced to precepts by which young 
people may derive instruction from the lessons of philosophers. 
In his first chapter, on Table-talk, he discusses whether it be 
fit to talk of literature at a feast: but all the other chapters turn 
on antient usages, and subjects bearing no reference to the 
art of conversing. His treatise “ On too great Garrulity” has 
been frequently excelled by others; and ‘Theophrastus has 
left a good portrait of a great talker. Plato, in some of his 
dialogues, assumes a familiar air: but, to form a precise idea 
of Grecian excellence, we should be made acquainted with 
the topics which were discussed in the drawing-room of ‘Aspasia. 
This, however, would have been impossible ; because conver- 
sation is of so fugitive a nature, that it applies exclusively to 
the moment, and to the circle in which it is going on. It 
cannot be caught and registered in books *. By such an at- 

* Shall Boswell’s Life of Johnson be made an exception to this 
remark 2 
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tempt it loses the natural grace by which it is distinguished; —the 
life which it receives from the voice, from the gesture, from the 
physiognomy of the person, —from the attitude and impression 
of his earers,—from the tone and manners of good company. 
« Conversations,’ says the present author, ‘ which pass from a 
drawing-room into a book, resemble those flowers which are 
inclosed in an herbarium, where they quickly lose their perfume 
and their colour.’ 

Tarillon was the first who drew up a metrical digest of the 
rules for conversing, in the poem intitled, «* 4rs Confabulandi :” 
but this holy man was better versed in the study of the antients 
than in knowlege of the world. He presents only a few portraits, 
and his precepts smell strangely of college. Another Jesuit, 
Father Janvier, has imitated or rather paraphrased his poem, 
in French verse. 

The Germans have nothing of this kind. — Among us, Stilling- 
fleet, who attempts the subject, brings into the field declamations 
and speculations of philosophy; and his style of conversation, were 
it not too profound, would be daily heard in the combination- 
rooms of Cambridge and of Oxford. He draws no portraits, 
and never once gives his reader a place in the society. — Clement 
Bondi has written a little Italian poem on this subject, intitled 
% Conversazioni ;” a word which is well known to mean “a 
society, an assembly, a meeting of people,” among whom fre-~ 
quently not 2 word passes. The art of talking is therefore 
only a secondary object with Bondi, who contents himself with 
presenting a gallery of portraits and pictures as episodes. 
« Come with me,” says Bondi ; *‘ the actors shall be select ; and 
a vast hall shall be the theatre.” His poem is not devoid of merit: 
it is animated, and possesses an excellence which English authors 
have long renounced ; it is rapid. 

Having given this summary of the subject, let us add that the 
poem of M. Dei.e has met with considerable applause athome, 
which perhaps is conferred rather on a veteran pen, than on any 
great excellence in the work which is encouraged. We regret 
much to say that the extract, describing the charm of an amiable 
assemblage met for the purpose of conversing, is in our judgment 
the most. valuable that can be made from the whole composition. 
It is singular, indeed, that a work devoted to the exposure of 
bad taste should present examples of bad taste in its last and 
expiring agonies. Nothing can less assort with the character 
of conversible, than affectation of any kind: but of all affecta- 
tions, (next to that unpardonable one of bluntness and rudene:s, 
the usual cloaks for craft and artifice,) the ambitious and epi- 
grammatic are the most offensive. ‘The poem before us is a cento 
of epigrams. The politician, however, is well drawn. He is de- 
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scribed in the act of setting power against power, of boasting 
his early and authentic information, of marshalling cabiget 


against cabinet, and army against army. This is ‘well done: 
but the conclusion is an epigram. 


© Mais tandis gu’ a son gré, troublant.toute la terre, 
Son babil triomphant fait ployer sous nos coups 
L’ aurore et le couchant, le Nord et Angleterre, 
De tous cétés Pennui gagne, et c'est nous 


Qui payons les frais de la guerre.” 


We might excuse the company for defraying the expences 
of the war waged by this great man, but we cannot pardon the 
disputant who is vexed at finding that another is of his own 
opinion, and who expresses his vexation by telling him that he 
is wrong in being right : 

‘ La triste jouissance ou sa manie aspire 
Et d’ étre contredit, ajin de contredire ; 


Vous le désobligez en vous montrant plus doux ; 


Et pour redoubler son courroux, 
Peit-étre il suffisoit de dire 
“ Monsieur, je pense comme vous.’’ 


Aussitét par dépit et par vanité méme, 
Depuis qu’il est le votre, abjurant son systéme. 
“© Monsieur,’’ dit-il, haussant le ton, 
“ Je ne suis plus de mon opinion *— 
“é z A ‘\ a’ 7 di a” 
a votre est a mes yeux a une evidence extreme, 
“¢ Et vous avez grand tort de me donner raison.” 


These two epigrams will by their point give an idea of the 
whole work. It is made up of portraits. As the author himself 
says, every portrait forms as it were a short comic scene, brevis co- 
mbdia, Each peréeon himself gives the key to his own character, o2f 
and makes himself ridiculous by his own words. ‘This mode is 
well illustrated bythe first verses which Aoliére puts into themouth 
of the Tartuffe: the first four lines uttered by that personage 
form a complete history, and make the spectator as well ac- 
quainted with him as if he had committed a thousand. bad ac- 
tions, and canted a thousand hypocritical saws and sentences : 


“© Laurent, serrez. ma haire avec ma discipline, 
Et priez que toujours le ciel vous illumine. 
Si Pon vient pour me voir, je vais aux prisonniers, 
Des auménes que j’ai partager les deniers.” 


After this full and explicit introduction, he must be an in- 
fant who is not already intimate with the Zartujfe. The first 
care of the portrait-painter is to know and to trace thoroughly 
the principal features of each character.—We have ventured 
to arraign this veteran poet for closing each character with an 

epigrammatic turn but an epigram in France is almost a little @) 
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fortune to its writer. In a court in which the necessity of 
pleasing superseded every other, the objects who exposed 
themselves to this passing ridicule were numerous; and in a 
country in which despotism removed the power of acting, this 
species of composition was converted into an arm of the severest 
vengeance. When detached, we prize these sallies of wit as 
much as our masters in the art: but a poem of epigrams, a sti- 


mulant repeated on a sense which it has jaded, 1s that which 
we must again deprecate. 


It must, however, be confessed that this work is not with- 
out merit; and, as we do not wish to withhold that merit 
from our readers, we subjoin a few extracts, which are selected 


by M. DeviLLe himself as more finished than the ordinary 
tenor of the poem. 


Garrulity.— ‘ Permit me,’ says the author, ‘ to take an example 
from my work of this species of merit [that of accurately pourtray- 
ing acharacter]. The great talker wishes to reserve for himself the 
longest possible time, and to leave the least possible to others ; he 
has taken an aversion for writing and printing, because they antici- 
pate what he promises to say and to relate. ‘The poet might give us 
this information, but it were better to gain it from the garrulous mar 
himself: he imparts it in the following verses : 


‘ Je vois des voyageurs, de leur itinéraire 
Qui pouvait enrichir la conversation, 
A leur retour affubler un libraire, 
Et dun manuscrit téméraire 
Avant le temps risquer P impression. 
Misérable parti dont il faut se défendre ! 
Celui qui vous a lu ne veut plus vous entendre ; 
Et, pour entretenir la curiosité, 
Il faut un peu de nouveauté. 
Je Péprouvai cent fois ; aussi les gens que j’aime 
De mes récits ont toujours la primeur ; 
Je ne fais point dire par Pimprimeur 
Ce que je puis dire moi-méme. 
Mux mémes lieux réunis une fois, 
Nous pourrons converser enfin de vive-voix. 
Dans Pabsence on a beau s’écrire, 
Le papier transmet tout, mais il wrexplique rien $ 
C’est en parlant qu’on s’entend bien ; 
Et combien nous avons de choses a nous dire! 


‘ To give more effect, (continues M. DeILir, ) to these characters, 
perhaps it would be necessary to place two persons swayed by the 
same passion at the side of each other: but, in that case, one of 
them should carry the prevailing vice or the passion farther than 
tle other. Inthis we should find the merit of a difficulty vanquished ; 


and this is what I have attempted in the following picture of the 
miser : 


‘En 
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€ En sortant il rencontre un rival d’avarice : 
Deux avares ensemble, é surprise! 6 bonheur ! 
Oh! que Molicre en ett ri de bon ceur ! 
Le premier, saisissant Poccasion propice, 
Dit au second: “ Monsieur, mille pardons, 
“© Je vous ai, Pan dernier, fait passer de mes vignes 
“© Quelques vins qui de vous n’ étaient pas trop indignes 3 
“ St vous pouvez renvoyer les poincons, 
« Et les flacons vides, et méme les bouchons, 
© Je vous saurai gré du message. 
“ C'est vous faire descendre a de bien petits soins 3 
“ Mais, vous vous occupex comme mot du ménage, 
“© Et shrement, si vous m’en aimez moins, — 
“ Vous m’en estimez davantage.” 


© As this kind of poesy is deprived of all interest of action, and 
of the two master-springs, fear and hope, variety is almost the only 
mode of interesting the readers. The artifice of oppositions and of 
contrasts must be added; I have availed myself of it as often as I 
could. I have opposed the News-monger, who sees all with a fa- 
vourable, to another who sees all with an unfavourable eye; I have 
contrasted the insipid flatterer with the petulant humourist ; and I 


have given a relief ‘to both by the vain circumspection of the reserved 
man, who 


© Demeure retranché dans sa grave sottise, 
Doute par vanité de tout ce qu’il apprit, 
Et meurt sans avoir eu [esprit 
De se permettre une bétise. 


¢ I have avowed my wish to give to the portraits, which compose 
my work, some resemblance to the style of comedy. For this 
purpose, it was necessary that the painting of each character, which 
I have above termed a concise comedy, should form a scene, and 
be invested with its peculiar action and its attendants. To add to 
the little dramatic interest of which each is susceptible, I have been 
obliged to place them in situations in which their character, irritated 
by some obstacle or contradiction, thus derived more comic effect. [I 
suppose the poet to place a man who is possessed with the mania 
of speaking, between two men of the same disposition, of whom 
one tells the history of his suits at law, the other of his amours; 
here is at once a situation distressing to the person who is thwarted, 
and diverting to the spectators: but, if we picture to ourselves a 
loquacious man, invited to a numerous circle, in which it is his ambi- 
tion to be distinguished, who has prepared beforehand all his topics 
for conversation, and on arriving finds in the assembly the pre- 

arations for a long recitation and an auditory already pre-occupied 

by the fashionable author of the day, the situaticn becomes yet 
more forcible and more comic. 

‘ Permit me to cite the passage in which I have placed this 
picture :— 
, ‘ J] frémit si quelqu’un commence 

Un vécit détaillé de proces ow ad’ amour 3 
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I] sait combien, en racontant leurs rixes, 

Les plaideurs sont diffus, et les amants prolixes. 
ais, a quel saint n’aura-t-il pas recours, 

Si, préludant asa gloire future, 

L’écrivain a la mode, entre un double flambeau, 
Et son verre et son sucre, ‘et sa carafe d'eau, 
Dans son fauteuil cherchant une posture, 
Et tenant en main son rouleau, 
Vient, de son chef-d’auvre nouveauy 
Aux assistants proposer la lecture ! 
Quel beaux moments va lui cotter 
Cette épouvantable aventure ! 
Une soirée entiere on eit pu P écouter ! 

Cambien faut-il que son supplice dure ? 
Enorme est le:cahier, ct fine est Pécriture. 
Puis, de Pin-folio qu'il vient @apercevoir, 

Le format menacgnt aisément fait prévoir 
Léternité de la torture. 
Adieu'son espérance et ses projets du soir ! 


Quel tourment est égal au tourment qu’il redoute, 
Tl venait pour parler, il faudra qu'il écoute.’ 

These citations are chosen by M. De izxe himself as a 
kind of frontispiece to the poem. Gibbon has said that every 
sensible author is the best appreciator of his own work: but, 
be this as it may, since the veteran poet has selected these por- 
traits, they are unquestionably im his mind the best, or among 
the best, in the whole work. ‘They are pregnant with mean- 
ing; and the language is in that close and forcible strain 
which we have often, though it seems uselessly, recommended 
to our writers, and which is called in France ‘ de language 
serré.” The poem, however, is on the whole fatiguing; the 
epigrams, after their first titillation, cloy upon the reader; and 
the eternal attempt at novelty takes off from the surprize of all 
that is new. 

Having expressed our opinion of the verse, we will conclude 
by one extract more from the prose, which appears to contain 
an admirable comparison between the state of conversation and 
of society among the antients and that which is to be found 
at Paris ; with its consequent effects on the Grecian and the 
French authors who in their different ages characterized it. 


‘ The superiority of the French over the Grecian writer who was 
his model, and whose work has em ty common with the other 
but its title, is no longer disputed. e time and the people for 


whom La Bruyére wrote presented to him great advantages over his 
predecessor. In the age in which Theophrastus wrote, society, m 
Greece, was yet far from the degree of politeness and perfection 


to which it arrived under Pericles. Hence, in his Characters, the 
6 reader 
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reader often finds himself in bad company. When we see pass in review 
before us the persons whom he describes, we seem to be on the 
skirts of a wood, at a time when men, yet in a savage state, sallied 
forth from their forests and caverns. Almost all his portraits pre- 
sent the rude stamp of civilization in its commencement ; authority ap- 
pears without dignity, caprice without wit, and fancy without grace. 
At every page, we meet with disgusting descriptions of the most 
ordinary functions of vulgar life, of the markets and meals of Athens. 
La Bruyere, at one time in the most polished ‘societies, at another 
in the most splendid court of Europe, surrounded by persons distin- 
guished by great names, by great places or great qualities, by titled 
extravagancies and follies, takes the circle of credit, of power, and of 
glory ; observes and attacks the weak side ; and without malevolence, 
as without flattery, writes the noblest and most interesting part of 
the ‘history of the world; paints the city and the court mutuall 
influenced, the one by the desire of ruling, the other by the mania 
of aping the manners and even the absurdities of courtiers 3 seizes 
the relative situations of the little and the great; and shews at once 
the supreme authority reducing all ranks to a level, and attracting 
to itself all the illusions of a multitude who are the idolaters of 
grandeur. 

‘ The character of the government has yet perhaps a greater 
influence on that of soviety. In Athens, and in Rome, the public 
square or forum was the habitual theatre of political conversa- 
tions. ‘There ambitious men, excited by impassioned orators, were 
accustomed to work on the feelings of an unbridled mob ; there 
neither the insinuations of friendship nor the counsels of prudence 
were heard, but the rude cries of favor or of hatred. The spectators 
and the actors of these violent scenes carried them into their private 
parties, and even to those places to which the citizens repaired for 
quiet conversation. ‘The favourers, and the partisans who disputed 
the authority of each other, keeping up the impressions which they 
had received or imparted, converted the drawing-room into a field of 
battle; no person was strictly himself; each wasa Marius or a Scylla, 
a Pompey or a Czsar, an Anthony or an Augustus, and fought for 
an interest which his desire of pleasing or of succeeding had rendered 
personal. The noisy vociferations and impetuous commotions which 
had burst out in public were again repeated in private circles. 

‘ How great is the difference between those turbulent assemblies, 
and the amiable societies to which France admitted with pleasure 
strangers the most distinguished by their titles or understandings! 
If they took home with them at times discontentment and jealous 
prejudices against the ordinary forms of our societies, they departed 
more frequently surprized and charmed with all that the vivacity of 
imagination, the amiableness of character, the grace of language, 
fineness of tact, delicate observation of decorum, and mutual conces- 
sions of politeness, ‘had added to the delight and charm of those as- 
semblies; which were preferable to the most brilliant fétes, to the 
most exquisite entertainments, and to the most superb spectacles, 
In these polished circles, in which all ranks, all conditions, and all 
ages contributed either to the common ennui or to the common plea- 
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sure, La Bruycre studied men, chose characters, and formed his 
model.’ 


This parallel is well and truly drawn. De Pauw has no- 
thing equal to it in his Researches. It consoles us for our 
disappointment in the poem, and enables us to pay a parting 
compliment, if not to the poet, at least to the amiable and 


intelligent man. Bl d 
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Art. VI. Mémoire Historique de la Négociation en 1778, &c. 3 
z.e- Historical Memoir of the Negotiation in 1778, relating to 
the Succession of Bavaria, and conducted on the Part of the King 
of Prussia by Count Eustace de Goertz. 8vo. pp. 156. 
Frankfort on the Maine. 1812. Imported by De Boffe, 
Price 8s. 


_ Bavarian succession was, five-and-thirty years ago, a 
point of as much interest in the politics of Germany as the 
possession of the crown of Spain is at present in those of 
Europe. ‘The Elector, who died at the close of the year 1777, 
was the last male of the reigning branch of the Palatine house; 
and though the right of inheritance by the collateral branch 
was undoubted, yet various fiefs obtained by Bavaria after the 
separation of the two branches were of a nature to be consi- 
dered as Imperial property on the extinction of the direct heir. 
As the house of Austria, however, was not likely to limit her 
pretensions to these fiefs, it had long been suspected throughout 
Germany that the death of the Elector of Bavaria would be 
the signal for an attempt to annex that important province to 
the hereditary states. Joseph II. was now associated in the 
imperial government with his mother, the well-known Theresa; 
and the leading minister at the court of Vienna was the cele- 
brated Prince Kaunitz. ‘The King of France, being Joseph’s 
brother-in-law, was not likely to throw obstacles in the way ; so 
that the King of Prussia seemed the only potentate that would 
probably offer opposition: but the Austrian cabinet flattered 
itself that the Great Frederic’s advanced years, and his aversion 
to renew the miseries of war, would prevent him from making 
any formidable diversion ; particularly since England, embroiled 
with her colonies, was not in a state to co-operate with her 
former ally. 

When the Elector of Bavaria died, rather unexpectedly, of 
the small-pox, on 31st December 1777, the intelligence of his 
death was forwarded to Berlin, and arrived there on the 3d 
January. Frederic determined on the same day to take steps 
in opposition to the suspected projects of Austria: but the 
anode of his proceeding was indicative of the caution which is 
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inspired by mature age. His dominions had not yet reco- 
vered the dreadful devastation of the seven years’ war; and he 
was determined to do nothing hostile till he had ascertained the 
disposition of the collateral branch of the house of Bavaria, a 
remonstrance from which would be calculated to render their 
cause that of the empire at large rather than of Prussia. 
Under this impression, Frederic declined at first to employ any 
of his own diplomatic agents; and, in order that he might 
obtain information without creating suspicion, he fixed his eyes 
on the Count de Goertz, aSaxon nobleman, whose character was 
known to him chiefly through the medium of a brother, a Ge- 
neral in the Prussian service ; and, having held a nocturnal 
conference with this officer, he dispatched him forthwith to 
the Count, with the following instructions in his own hand- 
writing : 


“© The death of the Elector of Bavaria having taken place, it 
would be desirable to know the disposition of the Court-Palatine ; 
namely, whether that court has or has not an understanding with 
Austria regarding the partition of Bavaria. I have a copy of a 
treaty, said to be authentic, and purporting to be signed by the 
Palatine-court and guaranteed by France, stipulating the cession of 
the duchy of Deux-Ponts. If the Palatine-court and the Duke of 
Deux-Ponts are gained over to the Austrian-intefest, it remains to 
be ascertained ite the second Prince of Deux-Ponts would not 
be disposed to protest against the proceeding in question, and to call 
on the Emperor for assistance. Perhaps this family altogether is too 
timid to lend a co-operating hand: but, at all events, it is of impor- 
tance to have the matter ascertained ; and the person who shall do this 
will render a very acceptable service.” 


The Count de Geertz, on receiving this notice, complied 
with his brother’s sollicitation, and lost no time in proceeding 
on his mission. ‘The following extracts from his letters explain 
the progress of his inquiries: 

“| Weimar, roth January, 1778. 

‘¢ We have intelligence that the Austrian troops have already en- 
tered the Bavarian territory. The Palatine-court, including the 
Elector, is, I believe, very weak. The Duke of Deux-Points pos- 
sesses energy, but is accounted harsh and repulsive in his manner. 
The second Prince of Deux-Ponts is a man of spirit, but he is in 
the French service. Still I do not think they will consent, at least 
not without remonstrating, to the hard conditions proposed by the 
eourt of Vienna.” ; | 

‘¢ Wurtzburg, 14th January, 1773. 

« It appears that the Palatine court has yet contracted no engage- 
ment with the court of Vienna with regard to Bavaria. ‘The new 
Elector was forthwith proclaimed in that capacity : but much con- 
sternation prevails at Munich, og account ef the approach of a corps 
ef 20,000 Austrians.” 
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From Wurtzburg, M. de Geertz proceeded to Ratisbon, where. 
his appearance excited much conversation among the diplo- 
matists connected with the Diet. None of them, however, 
discovered his real object ; and it was suspected that he came 
to fill the vacant place of one of the residents at the Diet. The 
Austrian minister went so far as to offer to hire a house for him; 
while the Prussian resident stood aloof, and considered him as 
in the interest of the court of Vienna. From Ratisbon, Gaertz, 
still incognito, proceeded to Munich, where he found every 
body in alarm at the approach of the Austrian troops. Not 
venturing to declare himself, yet desirous at the same time of 
encouraging favourable hopes, he took occasion to say, in general 
terms, that ‘it was wrong to yield to hasty impressions until 
the King of Prussia and other powers had time to explain them- 
selves.” ‘This caution he introduced in different companies ; 
and so nearly in the same words, that an accompanying friend, 
who was unacquainted with his commission, could not hel 
smiling at the earnestness and uniform tenor of his declaration. 
Having here obtained some farther information, he was enabled 
to write to Frederic as follows : 


«‘ The late Elector made a secret family-compact, with the con- 
currence of the Elector-Palatine, for the purpose of asserting the in- 
dependence of Bavaria. ‘The Duchess Clementina was the soul of this 
negotiation, which the sudden death of the late elector alone pre- 
vented from being guaranteed by other courts. The present Elector, 
however, is suspected, as well as his ministers, of having been gained 
over by Austria; and of being prepared to acquiesce in her claims, 
the nature of which yet remains unexplained. The Duchess Cle- 
mentina is the only patriotic person at the court of Munich; and it 
appears that no steps have been taken to obtain the consent of the 
Duke of Deux-Ponts, the heir apparent to the electorate.” 


In the night of the 19th January, two Austrian couriers 
arrived at Munich; and Geertz, on going to the Elector’s levée; 
observed the Austrian ministers come out from a private con- 
ference with the Elector. On watching the look of these 
persons, he perceived an air of confidence and satisfaction in 
the Austrians ; while the Elector appeared ashamed to meet his 
friends. ‘The Count immediately remarked to a gentleman 
near him, * that he was certain the deed was done, and that the 
Elector had subscribed the cession of Bavaria.” Finding that 
nothing was to be accomplished at Munich, he returned to 
Ratisbon; where he learned that his suspicions were well founded, 
and that the Austrian resident had officially announced that «the . 
Bavarian succession was settled.” The Bavarian ministers, 
being bribed by the court of Vienna, had put their names to 
she compact a few days after the death of the late Elector ; and 
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the object of the speedy notice at Ratisbon was. to discourage 
any opposition from the members.of the empire. Goertz, how- 
ever, wrote to Frederic, “ that a general discontent prevailed in 
Ratisbon at the dismemberment of Bavaria; a discontent which 
was common to, the ministers of the Catholic as well as of the 
Protestant states of Germany. Saxony in particular had cause 
of alarm: but it would be necessary, he thought, for Prussia to 
anticipate. the intrigues of the Austrian cabinet in that quarter.” 
At Ratisbon, Count G. was. invested with the avowed cha- 
racter of minister, and received from Berlin regular letters of 
credence to the Elector-Palatine; accompanied by a note in the 
King’s hand-writing, desiring him to take no step without the 
knowlege of the French diplomatic residents. This note, short 
as it was, proved of great use; for the French ambassadors, 
being, according to the custom of the Count de Vergennes, left 
without instructions, interpreted the expressions of the King of 
Prussia into a notice of an understanding between Prussia and 
France.—From Ratisbon, Goertz wrote thus on the first of 
February to Frederic : 


“‘T set off to-night for Deux-Ponts, and in passing Manheim 
shall endeavour to secure the Electress-Palatine on our side. I have 
just had a conference with the Baron de Leyden, the only Bavarian 
minister of talents and patriotism. He is spe at the fate of his 
country, but his hopes revive on learning the protection which is in- 
tended by your Majesty. I have taken on me to communicate your 
intentions to the Duchess Clementina, and expectations are enter- 
tained that the firm countenance of your Majesty may induce the 
Empress Theresa to prevent her son from resorting to the alternative 
of war. I have made it a ruleto shew myself frequently in company, 
and to assume the easy manners of an idle man.” 


After having proceeded a considerable way on the road to 
Deux-Ponts, M. de Geertz learned that the Duke its sovereign 
had left his residence, and would shortly arrive at Munich. 
The moment was critical, since the Duke’s presence had evi- 
dently been required in order for him to put his name to the 
partition-treaty with Austria. He had even authorized his 
minister at Munich, M. Hofenfé/s, to sign this important docu- 
ment before his arrival: but Hofenfels was a resolute patriot, 
unpractised in the vices of courts, and inflexible on the score of 
integrity. Though the signature of the deed would have 
gained him a sum of 40,0o0l. sterling, he resisted all applica- 
tions, on receiving opportunely a notice from Count Gvertz of 
the approaching interference of the King of Prussia. ‘The 
Count, following the Duke of Deux-Ponts to Munich, was 
admitted privately into that city, and lodged in the house of the 
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into the wavering councils of the Duke; and, being seconded 
by the French minister, he prevailed on that’Prince to make a 
formal claim of the protection of Prussia, and to enter a protest 
at the imperial Diet against the convention with Austria. All 
this time, the Austrian ministers at Munich were unapprized 
that Geertz was sonear them. ‘They had succeeded in discover- 
ing his original commission, but were pleasing themselves with 
the notion of having completely counteracted it. What,” 
said one of them, (Baron Lehrbach,) can have become of poor 
Goertz ? I have traced him all the way to Suabia on his road 
to Deux-Ponts, but cannot conceive what he has thought proper 
to do with himself since.” 

These important points being settled at Munich, Geertz fol- 
lowed the Duke to Deux-Ponts, in order to keep him firm in 
his favourable disposition. Here he received a letter from the 
King of Prussia, dated Potsdam, 12th February 1778.: 


«‘ T am delighted with your progress. You do very right to fol- 
low the Duke to Deux-Ponts, and to fortify him more and more 
ayainst the flattering promises of Austria. As to the new Elector 
of Bavaria, he must be left to reap the fruits of his misconduct. He 
has nobody to blame but himself, and it would be loss of time to 
attempt to make any alteration in him.” 


Extract of a Letter from the King of Prussia to Clementina 
Duchess of Bavaria, dated 13th Feb. 1778. 


‘© Ah! Madam, why were not you the Elector? we should not 
then have witnessed those disgraceful events which put every honest 
German to the blush. Bavaria is indebted to your Highness for 
redressing the evil as far as it was practicable. If the Duke of Deux- 
Ponts will but continue firm, I entertain no fears; and it is to be 
roped that the authors of these troubles will be the eventual suf- 
erers.” 


The sequel of the negotiation shewed that, notwithstand« 
ing the feeble and wavering councils of France, Goertz was 
successful in preventing the Duke of Deux-Ponts from yield- 
ing to the tempting offers of Austria ; who volunteered not only 
to pay his debts, and to decorate him with the imperial order 
of the Golden Fleece, but to grant him the subsidy which he had 
been in the habit of deriving from France. One of the most 
pleasing marks of approbation received by Goertz was conveyed 
in a letter from the Duke’s brother in the French service ; it 
was dated Strasburg, 4th March 1778. : 


‘«¢ T embrace, with much pleasure, an opportunity of testifying te 
you my gratitude for the excellent conduct which you have prevailed 
on the Duke, my brother, to adopt. Your good advice has stimu- 
lated him to a course which will not only immortalize him, but will 
restore the fortunes of our house. In consequence of measures which 
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it is not my province to blame, we were on the eve of seeing the ter- 
mination of our independence. Respect: for my relations prevents 
me from speaking out, but I may add that my despondency was 
such that nothing but the news of the arrival of a man of ability at 
Deux-Ponts could have restored my courage.” 


The Emperor Joseph, however, was not to be stopped in’ 


his projects by the refusal of the Duke of Deux-Ponts, nor 
even by the menacing attitude of Frederic. He had obtained 
possession of a part of the Bavarian territory; and, in the suc- 
ceeding April, the Prussian and Austrian armies were once more 
opposed to each other in the field. The campaign was passed 
in a series of skilful manceuvres on each side; and the expec- 
tation of an approaching arrangement prevented both from 
resorting to the alternative of a general action. At last the 
court of Vienna, finding a prevailing concurrence of opinion 
against it, consented to the independence of Bavaria, and the 
sword was sheathed on both sides. Count Geertz, on returning 
from Deux-Ponts, was received with much approbation at 
Berlin ; and, making the diplomatic service of Prussia the ob- 
ject of his profession for life, he discharged an important part 
in subsequent negotiations, particularly in the treaties of 1795 
and 1796 between France and Prussia. 

The preceding detail is instructive in several points of view. 
It brings before us on the part of Austria, a power of which 
we, as a nation, are accustomed to think so favourably, an ex- 
ample of that spirit of unjustifiable aggrandizement which 
many among us are disposed to consider as confined to the 
government of France. Recent events have given to the am- 
bitious projects of the latter a shock which they are not likely 
to recover fora considerable time; and a memorable lesson has 
been enforced, of the folly of attempting to extend the political 
dominion of a state beyond its natural limits. It deserves to 
be remembered, that this important change has been accom- 
plished with little interference on our part. Russia has fought 
her battle alone, our assistance having been limited to a supply 
of arms and clothing ; and our efforts in Spain, brilliant and 
successful as they have been, were calculated rather to withhold 
Bonaparte from the rash proceeding to which he has owed his 
discomfiture. In analyzing the course of continental politics, 
we find the cure to have been the natural consequence of the 
evil ;—the confidence derived from past success having been the 
great cause of the change of fortune. All these considerations 
point to one conclusion, — the expediency of interfering much 
less with the Continent than we have done during the last 
twenty years. Such interference is attended with incalculable 
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loss, and seems, after all, to be unnecessary; since foreign 
politics, when left to their own course, seldom fail to restore 





themselves to an equilibrium. | Lo 





Art. VII. Napoleon Administrateur et Financier, &c.3 i.e. Na- 
poleon considered as an Administrator and Financier; a Sequel to 
the Historical and Political Table of the Losses caused by the 
Revolution to the French Nation, published in 1799.* By Sir 
Francis D’Ivurnois. 8vo. pp. 330. Dulau andCo. London. 


N our different rencontres with Sir Francis D’IvEeRNors, 

- and they have been of frequent occurrence, we have borne 
testimony to his skill and industry in investigation, while we 
have found it necessary to enter a caution against the length to 
which he is apt to carry his conclusions. Something of this 
kind is still requisite, though the lapse of time appears to have 
the effect of confining his labours to the examination of the 
past, and of cooling his ardour for predictions of the future. His 
present performance is a work of considerable labour and inge- 
nuity. Few persons would have possessed a sufficient share 
of patient attention to dissect the voluminous productions of 
the French financiers, and to extract a condemnation of their 
assertions from details in their own documents. ‘This has been 
Sir Francis’s task: —‘ My plan,’ he says, * has been to pass 
over words and to scrutinize facts.’ The use to which he has 
put his laborious investigations has been to explain the mag- 
nitude of the aid derived by Bonaparie, during the last six 
years, from his neighbours, in the shape either of direct tribute 
or of the maintenanee of his troops. Adding together the 
contributions of Spain, Portugal, Austria, Prussia, Holland, 
Italy, and the lesser German States, Sir F. maintains that 
the aggregate thus levied since 1805 is not short of sixty mil- 
lions sterling :; but the loss of Spain having caused a material de- 
falcation in this supply, the consequence, he says, must be either 
a renewal of exorbitant demands on Germany, or a reduction 
of the military establishment of France. ‘To prove this neces- 
sity, he enters on a minute comparison of the receipt and ex- 
penditure of the French Treasury; the result of which is that, 
though the revenue is now increased to thirty-seven millions 
sterling, the augmentation of charges is so formidable as to 
render that sum inadequate to the support of her present force. 
The author adds that we have in general over-rated the number 
of soldiers which France is enabled to keep on foot ; and that, 
fertile and populous as she is, she possesses no such inherent 





* See M. Rev. Reals Appx. to Vol. xxviii. N.S. p.g25., and 
Vol. xxx. p. 92. : 
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superiority of resources as to render her the arbitress, of Europe, 
after she shall be deprived of the military talents of the officers 
who have been formed in the struggle of the Revolution. 


In examining the labours of Sir Francis, we shall divide the 
subject into three branches: 


I. The Revenue of France: 
. Il. Her Military Force : 
III. Her general Resources. 


I. A striking contrast subsists between the finance-accounts 
of the French government and the declarations, whether speeches 
or reports, which accompany them. The former are remarkably 
clear and accurate, while never were public documents more 
false and inflated than the latter. Bonaparte seems to be aware 
that few Frenchmen will take the trouble of analyzing arith- 
metical statements of a hundred folio pages, while a great many 
will read with avidity the outline contained in a flourishing 
harangue. It may be in the recollection of our readers that, in 
the beginning of the present war, he promised to impose no 
new taxes; a promise which was repeated almost every year, 
and was observed with just as much fidelity as his other en- 
gagements. The following was the debit-side of his budget 
for the year 1811: 


Interest of the French national debt, sterl. 22,480,000 
Dutch ditto, reduced by a dash 
of the pen to a third of its former 











amount - - - —_ 1;040,;000 
Life annuities - - - 700,000. 
Pensions, civil and military - - 530,000 

» ecclesiastical - - 1,150,000 
Civil list of Princes of the Empire - 1,130,000 
Administration of justice - - 1,100,000 
Department of foreign affairs - - 350,000 
Home department - - 2,400,000 
Finance department - - 1,300,000 
Army - - - 18,400,000 
Navy - - - - 5,000,000 
Public worship - - 650,000 
General police - - - 80,000 
Discounts on collector’s acceptances, &c. 330,000 
Allowance for unforeseen expences (equi- 

valent to our vote of credit) - - 880,000 

£38,120,000 
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The chief subject of misrepresentation in the French finan- 
cial accounts is the expence of the army: which is greatly 
under-rated, and the deficiency is made good by foreign tri- 
bute.. So long ago as the war of the Revolution, the annual 
expence of French troops in the field was computed at 4o/. a 
man; and, with the subsequent enhancement of pay, clothing, 
provision, and other articles, it is now greatly augmented. If 
to this we add the ordnance, fortifications, and salaries of civil 
officers, we shall find, (as will be more fully shewn,) that the 
sum allotted in the foregoing table would keep on foot scarcely 
gnrePor men: so that, were France at peace, and prevented 
rom quartering her troops on her neighbours, her army would 
necessarily be reduced to that number. An acknowlegement 
to that effect actually escaped a government-writer who figures 
in the Moniteur of 21st January 1808. Not a year, says Sir 
Francis, has elapsed since Bonaparte’s usurpation, in which his 
expenditure has not exceeded his regular revenue by.a sum 
between fen and twelve millions sterling ; a deficiency which has 
hitherto been covered by exactions from foreign states, and by 
concealed loans at home. ‘The magnitude of the total sum is 
carefully kept out of sight, in order to convey to the world 
the idea of ease with respect to financial matters. With a 
similar view, large sums are said to be annually afforded by 
government for the embellishments of Paris, and for the im- 
provement of inland-navigation, without making any acknow- 
legement that the funds for this expenditure are chiefly supplied 
by local contributions *. 

The first stem in the above account of the public expenditure 
is the interest of the national debt; and this must be under- 
stood of the new debt only, for the old debt has wholly dis- 
appeared: the history of which is sufficiently remarkable to 
deserve particular mention. If, in the first place, we go back 
to the state of this debt in 1802, we find one of our country- 
men, who visited Paris, giving the following curious account 
of it+: 

«¢ No interest has been paid on the funded debt of France since 
the Revolution. At present, any person holding, for instance, 300/. 
stock under the old government, is obliged to accept one-third, 
namely, 100/. stock, which pays an interest from the 21st March 
3798 up to 21st March 1800, in paper called dons, worth, at an 
average, 50 per cent. in cash, all arrears of interest previous to 1793 
being entirely cut off. The interest accruing since 21st March 
s8co is payable in cash. Whatever the stock is, the original 





* See our review of Faber, Vol. xv. p. 307. and 385. 
+ Journal of a Party of Pleasure to Paris in August 1802. 
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contract must be given up before entitling the holder to these 
terms.”’ 


With regard to private debts, the same traveller adds : 


‘“¢ It so happened that I had a claim to make for monies acknow- 
leged by Monsieur Perregaux, to be in his hands in the year 1792 : 
for instance, the sum of soo/. This sum I fully expected to re- 
ceive, and was told that I might do so, but that it was in assignats, 
and not worth more than two shillings and eight-pence. M. Perre- 
gaux, as well as other people, is in possession of immense quantities 
of this paper, all marked with the names to whom it belongs. It 
was received during the dreadful day of Robespierre, when every one 
was obliged to take those assignats on pain of death.” 


Such was the condition of old debts, public and private, in 
1802. It deserves to be kept in mind that the stock so 
promptly cut down by two-thirds was not altogether the 
property of old claimants. Sixteen millions sterling were 
arrears of military and naval pay, which accrued in the years 
1795, 6, and 7, after the extinction of the assignats ; and not 
Jess than twenty millions were the proceeds of mercantile cap- 
tures, which the government had, by some means, contrived to 
borrow from the owners of privateers. Another charge equally 
sacred was the public debt of the Austrian Netherlands, ag 
well as of the departments near the Rhine, all of which the 
French government took on itself to pay. One of Bonaparie’s 
earliest measures was to appoint, with great solemnity, a 
«‘ general board of liquidation, to receive the claims of all appli- 
cants :” which was done at a time when popularity was essential 
to him; and the labours of this board seemed to relax exactly in 
proportion as his power became consolidated. Will it be 
believed that, out of claims amounting to two hundred millions 
sterling, the French government never paid one-fiftieth part ? 
Whenever a demand was made, the liquidation-board found 
means to start so many objections and difficulties, year after 
year, that the most judicious of the public creditors totally 
gave up the prosecution of their claims. At last, forth came 
an imperial decree in 1808, declaring that the labours of the 
board were at an end, and that the claims made on govern- 
ment were inadmissible en masse : yet so completely by this time 
were the hopes of the public creditors extinguished, that this 
sweeping condemnation excited no sensation; and the exist- 
ence of this most extraordinary decree is hardly known out of 
France. 

The whole of the new taxes imposed in France during the 
nine years of the present war may be computed to yield 
nearly ten millions annually. ‘They consist chiefly in an aug- 
mentation of the former duties on salt, tobacco, and other 
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exciseable articles ; and, in a small degree, in a participation, 
to the extent of a tenth, of the town-dues levied on provisions 
brought to market, — than which a more impolitic impost can- 
not possibly be imagined. The whole produce of French tax- 
ation for the following years appears to have been 


1803. ~- .25,000,000 Sterl. | 1807. - £.2y,060,000 Sterl. 
1804. - 31,000,000 1808. = 31,000,000 
1805. = 27,000,000 1809. = 31,500,000 
1806. = 28,000,000 1810. - 32,000,000 





This is considerably below Mr. Walsh’s estimate (see eur 
Review, Vol. Ixi. p. 304.) : but the accuracy of Sir Francis’s 
statement can scarcely be questioned, since it is copied from 
the French accounts; and Mr. Walsh seems much more of an 
orator than a calculator. Now, however, that Holland and 
the departments to the eastward are incorporated with France, 
the table of ways and means, as well as that of expenditure, 
is considerably increased ; and, instead of thirty-two millions, 
we have now thirty-eight millions on each side of the account, 
as appears by the lausine abstract of 

The French Budget for 1811. 

Total of direct taxes, comprizing the land-tax, Sterling. 
the tax on moveables, on doors and windows, > s€.12,;240,000 
and on the exercise of professions - 

Stamps, forests, and national domains - - 8,500,000 

Excise, viz. on liquors, tobacco, carriages, cards, &c. 4,900,000 


Customs - - - - - 3,000,000 
Salt-tax, 1d. per /b. - - - - 1,800,000 
Extraordinary receipts - - - - 800,000 
Lottery - - ae - - 720,000 
Post-ofhice - Le ec. pe 500,000 
Duty on tobacco and salt beyond the Alps : 320,000 
Salt-tax ‘in the eastern district - - 120,000 
Gunpowder and saltpetre manufactories - 20,000 
Coinage - - - - 80,000 


Revenue from Holland, (out of which the French 
gevernment has to pay the interest of the na- 


tional debt,) - - - - 2,200,090 
Ditto from Hamburgh, and the three new 

departments - - ~ - 800,000 
Ditto from Illyria - - - 400,000 
Conscript-fines, and other miscellaneous receipts 580,000 


Tribute from Italy, #.100,009 a month, (the 
French government undertaking to pay its 
troops there,) - - - 1,200,000 





38,180,000 
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If to this amount we make a suitable addition for the 
town-dues on provisions, and the heavy expence of collecting 
the taxes, we shall find that the whole of the sum annually 
raised from the French people and the new departments may 
be put down at forty-five millions sterling; making about 
twenty-three shillings a-head. Accustomed as we are in this 
ctuntry to accomplish the receipt of our revenue at an ex- 
pence of Sour per cent., we may well be startled at the fifteen 
or sixteen per cent. which are wasted for the same purpose in 
France: but this is not the worst of it: above two hundred 
thousand men in the vigour of life are occupied in this 
invidious duty, and lost to the purposes of productive indus- 
try. Large as is the population of France, the abstraction of 
sO great a number from useful labour, joined to the incessarit 
drain of the army, tends to justify Sir F. D’Ivernots’ favourite 
opinion that the resources of France have been on the decrease 
during the war, and that the recent augmentation of revenue 
proceeds merely from an accumulation of fresh taxes. ‘The 
absurd decrees against foreign trade have greatly accelerated 
this decline, and appear to have produced a falling off in 
those departments of taxation in which it was least to be 
expected: not merely in such branches as the post-oflice, but 
in the dues of inland navigation and the local taxes on pro- 
visions. This deficiency has been particularly apparent in the 
droit des patentes, or tax on professions ; a most comprehensive 
impost, which forms a yearly demand on all oankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, lawyers, painters, players, 
— in short, on all trades and professions, except farmers, eccle- 
Siastics, and public officers. This singular duty produced, in 
the beginning of the present war, 900,000/. sterling a-year, 
but is now cut down to 640,000/. Another article of French 
taxation is calculated to suggest a curious comparison. ‘The 
stillness of the French roads has often been contrasted with 
the bustle exhibited in our own: but we were scarcely pre- 
pared to reckon the receipts at the turnpike of Hyde-park- 
corner as nearly equal to a ten per cent. duty on the amount 
of inland-carriage throughout the roads of the French empire. 
Yet it seems to be a fact that the proceeds of that duty are 
only 21,000/. sterling, while those of Hyde-park turnpike are 

7,000/. The tax preduced from river and canal carriage in 
France is more respectable; amounting, on an average, to 
160,000/. sterling annually. 

' Bonaparte has cautiously avoided to introduce into his budget 
either the money raised at home by secret loans, or that which 
is received in the shape of tribute from abroad. Such sup- 
plies are on several accounts unfit for the public eye, and their 
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precarious nature affords reason enough to exclude them from 
a list in which no pains are spared to convey the idea of sta- 
bility and progressive increase. Hence the necessity of sink- 
ing a part of the army-expence, that the public may remain 
unacquainted with the excess of the expenditure above the 
reguiar income. Sir Francis has made an attempt (p. 99.) to 
compute the amount of foreign contributions levied during the 
last six years; and in one way or another, in money, clothing, 
victualling, &c., he calculates the total at an average of ten 
millions sterling. The particular sums exacted from each 
country are kept secret: but it is believed that the amount 
payable by Austria, on the conclusion of the treaty of Presburg, 
(January i1806,) was four millions sterling, and, on the more 
recent treaty of 1809, about three millions anda half. The 
King of Prussia’s tribute formed, it is believed, a sum of five 
millions ; and at the conferences of Erfurth, he is reported to 
have obtained a prolongation of the period fixed for its pay- 
ment. ‘Three years’ time, it is said, was then granted him to 
make out the successive instalments ; and the circumstance is 
sufficiently probable, because it was on that occasion Bona- 
parte’s interest to conciliate the powers of the North, and to 
pour the mass of his force into Spain. Add to these sums a 
Jarge contribution from Dantzic, in return for her nominal 
independence, and four millions of American property seized 
by the Rambouillet decree. ‘The most important remark to 
be made on such receipts as these is that they are all of a 
temporary nature, and appear by this time to have reached 
their termination in Germany by a natural course, as much 
as by a violent one in Spain and Portugal. Holland and 
Staly remain to France: but of their tribute the extent is 
limited, and full credit is taken for it in the * Ways and 
Means.” Westphalia also remains: but both its population 
and its resources are too inconsiderable to attract much atten- 
tion. It follows from all these circumstances that Bonaparte’s 
pecuniary resources have of late undergone a notable diminu- 
tion ; and that the enormous expence of the war in Spain is 
likely to prove too much for him. It happens rather sin- 
gularly in support of this suspicion, that, in one of his 
latest creations, (we mean the Order of Union, instituted at 
Amsterdam in October 1811,) the honour of the title forms 
almost the sole advantage ; and the pecuniary appropriations 
are so wonderfully moderate as to yield less than two pounds 
a-year to each of the twelve thousand individuals whe compose 
it: a sad falling off from the tantalizing precedent of the Legion 
of Honour. : 
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II. The Conscription is a prominent object of Sir Francis’s 
animadversions; and he has our full concurrence in all that he 
says against it: for in truth it would be difficult to arraign it 
too severely on the score either of impolicy or inhumanity. 
It takes place, as is well known, by drawing lots at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen; and the unavoidable effect of such a plan 
is to keep the parents of the youth in complete uncertainty till 
that age. Bonaparte seems to be unconscious of the discou- 
ragement of industry and of education, which is inseparable 
from the state of doubt so long suspended over the heads of 
youth; or of the severe loss to the public in hurrying indis- 
criminately into the field those who afford the promise of be- 
coming its brightest ornaments in the arts of peace. -In other 
armies, a large proportion may be said to consist of those who 
are unfit for the tranquil occupations of settled industry ; in 
France, they are the flower of the nation. Heavy as the loss 
is of those who fall in the field, it is inferior to the almost in- 
calculable mischief produced by the neglect of education. It 
is true that the law promises that the conscript shall have 
liberty to return home after five years of military service: 
but, during the war, this promise is suspended; and were it 
otherwise, it may well be asked, for what exertion in civil life 
can a young man be fitted after such a career ? Bonaparte has also 
studiously thrown difficulty in the way of procuring substi- 
tutes. Not only is the election wholly uncertain till the lots 
are drawn, but the prohibition to go out of the particular dis~ 
trict in quest of substitutes makes the range of choice so nar- 
row, that the premium has been on the rise every year, and 
at present commonly amounts to 200/. sterling ; a sum which, 
in France is decidedly beyond the means of the majority of 
the middle class. Had the engagement of substitutes been 
open throughout the kingdom, as it is in this country, the cur- 
rent premium would seldom have exceeded 25/. sterling: but 
Bonaparte’s notion seems to be to make all his subjects soldiers, 
and to procure consequence to the lowest description of mi- 
litary service by drawing into it the members of respectable 
families. It may be adduced, says Sir Francis, as an affectin 
proof of his success in the attainment of that object, that the 
medical schools were emptied of their youth previously to the 
battle of Marengo; and that the law-classes poured forth their 
students to be present and to perish in the fatal field of Eylau. 
The decree (December 1810) for levying 40,000 boys, to be 
trained to the naval service, excited the most distressing com- 
plaints among the unhappy mothers of families; who pro- 
nounced it to be still more cruel than the ‘sanguinary edicts of 
Robespierre. As long as a hope of speedy peace remained, the 
evils of the conscription were borne in silegce; but, since the 
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Spanish war, the conduct of government has been the subject 
of the murmurs and execrations of both sexes. ‘In the midst 
_ of these sorrows and alarms,” says the prefect of the depart- 
ment of Gers, “the men are afraid to become husbands, or, 
if married, to become fathers. A similar terror has seized the 
other sex. The consequence has been that some have re- 
nounced altogether the idea of a conjugal union; while others 
have been known to try expedients, revolting to morality, to 
stifle in the conception the fruit of the womb !” 

Among the endless falsehoods of the French government, 
the misrepresentation of the numbers raised by the conscrip- 
tion deserves particular notice. Exaggeration is their policy 
in many things, but in this the case.is otherwise. Till within 
a year or two, the sanction of the senate was given to the levy 
of 80,c00 men only, yet the Emperor found means (as his 
minister declared, 18th September 1809) to raise 102,500. 
This was accomplished by conniving at the escape of many of 
the youths who were drawn in the first instance, which autho- 
rizes a repetition of the drawing: then, but not sooner, 
every exertion 1s made to apprehend the early runaways; and 
Bonaparte’s rule being to keep all,the number raised is thus made 
to exceed considerably the number prescribed. “ If the war,” 
said M. Fionvelle in 1804, a time at which the press was not so 
completely shackled as it is now, * if the war continue during 
ten years, and the conscription enforce its blind sway, we 
shall be astonished, at the end of that period, by the blank 
existing in our population, as well as by the restless habits of 
those of our conscripts who may have survived the horrors of 
war. Unfit for useful labour, they will become a public bur- 
den, and will extort allowances from the nation at the time 
that they can least be afforded.” It seems scarcely to be 
doubtful that it would be more politic, and perhaps not so cruel, 
to mark the objects of the conscription from their early years ; 
since the parents would then know how to adapt their educa- 
tion to their intended profession. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the numbers levied by the 
conscription, the aggregate of effective force at Bonaparte’s dis- 
posal is much smaller than it is commonly imagined. In this 
opinion, we shall be confirmed by a reference to the valuable 
work which we lately reviewed, respecting the Revolutionary 
war of 1792, 1793, and 1794.* Ever since the year 1795, the 
gra when the paper-money of France lost its magic virtues, 
their armies have ceased to present those overwhelming masses 
which were brought into the field in 1794 ; and if we estimate 
their effective force at 400,000 men, with temporary additions 
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from the particular occasions on which the conscripts joined their 
battalions, we shall probably not be far from the truth. At 
the time of voting Bonaparte Emperor, (May 1804,) the collec- 
tive suffrages of the army and navy were reported at 450,000. 
This was not a moment to diminish their ostensible amount ; 
and it is remarkable that, in late years, much caution has been 
used in concealing their actual numbers. ‘The Emperor’s force 
admits not of being numbered, nor his treasures of being counted,” 
says the minister of public worship in his circular address of 
20th March 1807, — “ the devoted attachment of his subjects 
multiplies and reproduces them without end.” In pursuance 
of this system of exaggeration, the finance-minister declared in 
1809 that the Emperor maintained in arms a force of a million 
of men. ‘To arrive at a complete refutation of this unblushing 
falsehood, we need go no farther than’ an analysis of the war- 
minister’s report of the same year, which shews that the pay- 
lists indicate less than half the number. While Bonaparte was 
boasting that he had 350,000 men in Spain, we know, from 
better authority, (Lord Wellington’s official Ictters to his brother, 
Marquis Wellesley,) that they were short of 200,000, and that 
of the latter number, “ only 125,000 could be considered dis- 
posable for service in the field,” the rest being sick, wounded, 
or employed in garrison and escort-duty. ‘The peace with 
Austria, and the consequent marriage, enabled Bonaparte to send 
considerable reinforcements in 1810; and Massena advanced 
into Portugal, big with hope, and invested with ample authority: 
but famine, disease, and the sword of the Gueri//as concurred 
to thin his ranks, and reduced the French force in the peninsula, 
at the time of his famous rout, to the computed number of 
140,000 effective men. Such was their condition when Mas- 
sena, Ney, and the other commanders, were recalled from the 
scene of their disgrace, and ordered to take their stations in the 
North. Bonaparte, despairing of making an impression on Por- 
tugal, and having found the Catalans extremely troublesome, 
directed his succeeding reinforcements against that quarter, and 
enabled Suchet to effect the capture of Tarragona, Montserrat, 
and, eventually, of Valencia. It is computed that the arrival 
of various reinforcements in the course of 1811 again carried the 
numbers of the French to 180,000; a force with which they do lit- 
tle more than stand their ground, and which, if not augmented 
by farther supplies, will soon exhibit proofs of rapid diminution. 
Meantime, the expence of the war in Spain is beyond all fore 
mer example. As the French dare not send a single vessel to 
sea, the carriage of all kinds of stores for their troops must take 
place by land, and frequently on roads so wretched as to admit 
ef no other mode of conveyance than on the backs of ale 
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It has been computed at Paris that the war in Spain has cost, 
during the last two years, 40,000/. sterling daily ; of which, de- 
stitute of resources as that country is, more than half must be 
extracted from the imperial coffers. Well may it be said that 
it is high time for the appearance of the promised coup de ton- 
nerre, which is © to end (see Bonaparte’s speech, 16th June 1811) 
the struggle in the Peninsula, and to decide this second Punic 
war.” . 

It is chiefly since 1810 that the financial pressure of the 
Spanish war has been felt in France. In 1808 and 1809 the 
stores (positos) of corn, the stock of wool, and other merchandise, 
with the plate in the churches and monasteries, and the contents 


of the Spanish arsenals, enabled Bonaparte to carry on hostilities 


as he had done in other countries, at little more sacrifice to 
France than that of lives : but in the latter part of 1809 things 
began to look differently, and have ever since been going on 
from bad to worse. In July 1810, a dispatch was intercepted 
by the lamented Romana, in which King Joseph’s ambassador at 
Paris represents Napoleon as complaining that ** he had alread 

employed in Spain 400,060 soldiers, and a sum of eight millions 
sterling 3 while the spoliation of the churches and convents 
had yielded nothing adequate to expectation.” Every season 
has since added to the exhaustion of Spain, and to her conse- 
quent inability for defraying any considerable part of the expendi- 
ture of the French army. ‘The sickness and mortality, too, 
among the troops, is from vatious causes so serious, that Sir 
Francis is probably justified in the calculation that a fourth 
part of the whole French force in Spain is put dors de combat in 
the course of every year. ‘Chat this is no exaggeration appears 
but too likely from the incessant decrease in our own numbers, 
though our men are much better fed, better clothed, and, above 
all, better attended in the hospitals than the French. From all 
these data, Sir Francis draws the conclusion, (p.176.) that the 
loss of the French armies, by death, desertion, and invaliding, 
is such as to require the whole conscription (now120,000 men 
annually) to keep up its numbers to 400,000. He infers also 
that the annual expences of the war-department, including the 
ordnance, the garrison, and the pensioners, will exceed, during 
the continuance of hostilities, the rate of #3,000 livres a man; 
forming, for the whole 400,000, a sum of 24,000,000/. sterling. 
From this sum, as paid out of the French coffers, we are to 
deduct only the proportion afforded, in the shape of provisions, 
by the vassal states of Germany on whom Napoleon’s troops 
are quartered. While treating of the expence of the army, it 
deserves to be mentioned, that the French troops have of late 


been in the habit of consenting to put off the demand of pay “a 
the 
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the end of a campaign ; an arrangement which, among other re- 
commendations, has that of saving to the state the arrears of the 
killed: no demands being regarded from such humble clai- 
mants as the representatives of privates and non-commissioned 
officers. 

III. After this exposition of the numbers and expence of the 
French army, SirF. D’Iyernois proceeds to investigate the Internal 
Resources of France, and to inquire what means she possesses 
for supplying a defalcation in her receipts from abroad. Paper- 
money, since the cera of the assignats, 18 held in such horror by 
the French, and their dread of Bonaparte’s resorting to it is so 
great, that he finds it necessary to calm their fears by an annual 
declaratian that he ** considers paper not convertible into cash as 
the greatest scourge which can afflict a country.” ‘ Never 
during my reign (he says, th March 1806,) shall recourse be 
had to paper-currency.” Of late years, and particularly since 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, Paris has become the centre of 
the great commercial transactions of France ; and the rise or 
fall of her Bank-discounts may be consulted as a kind of com- 
mercial barometer. In the year 1810, during the first half 
of which, at least, the freedom of trade was permitted, the 
aggregate of discounts at the Bank of Paris amounted to thirty 
millions sterling: but, in the last year, when Bonaparte chose 
te enforce his violent restrictions, they fell to sixteen millions. 
It appears, however, that the amount of their circulation has 
not, in Paris, undergone a correspondent diminution; the 
holders of bank-paper having confidence that, whatever may be 
destined to happen, they will hear of it tume enough to be able 
to obtain cash for their notes. In provincial towns, the case is 
different. ‘There, no one is certain that to-morrow’s post may 
not bring intelligence that the Emperor has forcibly borrowed, 
as in 1805, the cash of the Bank, and been the means of reduc- 
ing their paper to a discount. Accordingly, the profits of the 
provincial banks, established as branches of the Paris-bank, are 
extremely trifling; not but that the provincial merchants are glad 
to embrace the opportunity of obtaining money for their bills 
at so low an interest as four per cent., (+ per cent. a month,) but 
their plan is to take this money in notes merely to bring it back 
and exchange it in a few days for cash. The consequence is 
that, though the provincial discounts are considerable, the bank- 
profits are very trifling. Who in this country would believe 
that, in so large and populous a city as Lyons, the bank-profits 
in 1810 were no more than 7,000/. sterling, and that in the next 
year they fell so low as 1600/.? The branch at Rouen is in the 
same hopeful way; and that of Lisle has not yet rendered a 
farthing of profit to the parent-bank. It was an unpardonable 
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érror.in Bonaparte to invest himself with the right of appointing 
the governor of the Bank of Paris and his two substitutes; a 
power which tends to keep the public in constant apprehension 
of some secret project to their disadvantage. The present cir- 
culation of the Bank of Paris is between five and six millions 
sterling ; and such is the rarity of good bills of exchange, that 


their rate of discount has been reduced successively from six to . 


five and even to four per cent.: this, too, at a time when the 
interest on a permanent loan of money is twice as high as with 
us. No complaints are made by the Bank at Paris of loss by 
bad bills: it'is the general stagnation of business that has led to 
the great reduction of the demands for discount. 

It is amusing to trace the different expedients adopted by Bona- 
parte to borrow money from his subjects. All public bodies pos- 
sessed of property in their corporate capacity have been invited, 
or rather ordered, to invest it in his five per cent.stock. It is thus 
that the Senate and Legion of Honour have disposed of their pro- 
perty, and are intitled to a yearly interest of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Hospitals and seminaries of education cre in the 
same predicament, epecially those of the conquered departments ; 
the object of all which isto give the different parties an interest in 
the stability of the present government. Bonaparte’s new noblesse, 
likewise, have been enjoined to deposit a tenth of their titular 
properties (majorats) in the public funds : but whether they are 
less wealthy than report has stated them, or from whatever cause, 
their collective investments do not yet exceed 25,000/. sterling. 
The history of his sinking fund affords a striking proof of the 
incompatibility of public credit with the existence of a despotic 
government. In 1800 he promised to appropriate to this pur- 
pose the whole revenue of the Post-Office, to which he after- 
ward made very ample additions from the stamp-duties, and 
the annual extinction of the life-rents: but this fair premise 
was of short duration: one pressure followed another ; and 
while, on the one hand, the specified funds were in part in- 
tercepted, those which remained were frequently diverted to a 
different purpose. Instead of applying the government-money 
to the extinction of the debt, the Board, which was appointed 
to manage the sinking fund, became agents for raising supplies 
to the treasury by the sale of stock to the public. They appear 
to have done all kinds of business except their own ; for in re- 


spect to liquidation, the sum of their labours, during the long - 


period of eleven years, has gone no farther than the payment 
of a million sterling. ‘The accounts of this board are by no 
means kept in so clear a manner as those of the ministry of 
finance. It’ is also used by Bonaparte as a temporary deposit 


for that kind of ‘property which it suits his policy to hold out 
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the prospect of restoring; as, for example, that of the Duke def 


Infantado, and other proscribed Spaniards. The Americans’ 


were at first deluded with the idea that the large confiscations 
by the Rambouillet decree would be invested in the sinking- 
fund: but its subsequent accounts having made no mention of 
their being thus placed, it may be taken for granted that the 
have passed into the Emperor’s ‘ extraordinary domain,” and 
are lost for ever to the lawful owners. . 
Could any thing be gained by declaring a national bank 
ruptcy, we may be abundantly certain that Napoleon would 
not long delay it: but this resource is at an end. The old 
debt, as already mentioned, was swept off four years ago; and 
the new debt is of such a nature as to be interwoven with the 
existence of his government. ‘To cancel the eight millions of 
stock, held by the Senate and Legion of Honour, would be 
to sap the foundations of his throne. The rest of the stock is the 
property of too numerous a class of persons (above 300,000) to 
make it advisable to meddle with them : since to strip them of 
their property, would be, in other words, to fill the poor-house, 
and reduce the productive effect of his taxes. His experience 
in the case of Holland has shewn him how things in finance 
depend on each other, and has taught him that to extinguish 
national debt is to give a death-blow to revenue. All that he 
now draws of clear income from the Seven Provinces is 1,300,000/. 
annually ; a sum considerably less than that which he might 
have extracted from them in the shape of troops, ships, or 
tribute, had he consented to leave them their independence, 
nominal as it was. Of all his financial miscalculations, how- 
ever, that which regards the Peninsula is the’ most extraor- 
dinary. His war in that quarter has converted a yearly sub- 
sidy of three millions sterling into a yearly drain of much more. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that he obtains military 
possession of the whole country, and, we will even add, sup- 
posing that his brother be recognized (however improbable) as 
its sovereign at a peace, the subsidy paid in Bonaparte’s more 
fortunate years is gone for ever. It came, in chief part, from 
the T'rans-atlantic colonies; and the act, which attempted to 
make Joseph or Napoleon the ruler of Spain, established a 
lasting separation between the mother-country and her Ame- 
tican settlements. ‘To redeem what he has lost, and to extract 
again a revenue from Mexico and Peru, it will not be enough 
for this mighty Emperor * to plant his eagles in Cadiz, or even 
on the forts of Lisbon ;” he must learn also to reverse the fate 
of maritime war, and to make us fight our naval battles in a new 
style. It will be incumbent on his Admirals to take nine- 
teen sail of British ships at a second battle of Trafalgar, and, 
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to try the experiment of breaking our line off the heights of 
Camperdown. 

Every fresh discovery has a tendency to shew that, could 
our countrymen be brought to view in a proper light their own 
strength and the weakness of France as to maritime operations, 
they might save themselves a great portion of anxiety and ex- 
pence. Bonaparte announced (5th December 1810) that «he 
had prepared the plan of a grand canal to be executed in the 
course of five years, and to join the Baltic to the Seine.” « In- 
demnities,” he adds, ‘ shall be granted to the princes who may 
incur anjury by the execution of this great and necessary mea- 
sure, which supports on the Baltic the right of the frontiers of 
my empire.” All this wears the appearance of deliberate in- 
tention, and is fitted to strike awe into a confiding public ; 
yet it is, after all, nothing better than a flourish. This canal 
is in no degree of forwardness, and will no more be executed 
than that which was to unite, in 1807, the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic by penetrating the Appennines. Every year, his official 
Exposes teem with projects of improving inland-navigation, and 
with assertions that it is actually improved ; though the fact, 
(says Sir Francis, p. 247.) is that only three canals have been 
extended at the public expence, viz. that of St. Quentin; that 
of the north, which has been abandoned since the incorporation 
of Holland ; and that of the Ourcq, which is useful chiefly as 
an ornament to Paris. <¢ Canals,” says Bonaparte, * are the 
great desiderata of France ;” yet all that he bestows on them 
(p-252-) is 25,000/. a year. ‘The insignificance of this sum 
forms a remarkable contrast to the lavish expenditure for the 
embellishment of Paris; the cost of which, for one year, is 
computed in the last Axpose at goo,oo0o/. sterling. Though in 
this, as in other things, a delusion exists, so far at least that the 
chief part of this sum is indirectly extracted from the pockets 
of the Parisians themselves, our attention should be principally 
fixed on the superficial and capricious turn which it exhibits in 
the nation. While rows of useful and valuable buildings have 
been demolished along the borders of the Seine, without ex- 
citing in the French any other sensation than admiration of the 
improvement thus produced in the appearance of the banks of 
the river, an obelisk of 180 feet in height is erected on the 
level of the Pont-neuf; and the spectators never think of ad- 
verting to the contrast between this wasteful expenditure in 
the capital and the lamentable penury of the provinces. Na- 
poleon’s object in all this is to gratify the national vanity, and 
to assume to the world the appearance of a well-replenished 
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Among other documents, collected by Bonaparte’s order, 
we are presented by Sir Francis (p.278.) with a “ Table of 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal produce of the empire, 
with the number of persons employed in different mines, ma- 
nufactories, and other occupations.” Of this curious catalogue, 
which seems to apply to the year 1807, the most remarkable 
particulars are contained in the following list : 


Workmen Value of yearly 





employed. Produce. 
Marble quarries - - 4,200 £28,000 sterl. 
Salt works of all kinds - 5,200 1,100,000 
Iron mines and works - 160,000 4,000,000 
Turf-works - - 6,000 40,000 
Coal and culm-works : 70,000 2000,000 
Gypsum - - 2,500 190,000 
Glass-works, coarse and fine 6,500 650,000 
Porcelain - - 2700 600,000 
Clocks and watches - 9,000 1,150,Cc0o 
Plate and jewellery - 7,600 4,000,000 
Gilding - - 2,800 700,000 
Cotton thread - 572500 3500,000 
Muslins, calicoes, and other 
cotton-manufactures 141,000 4,30C,000 
Hempen manufactures 143,000 2250,000 
Linen ditto - - 55,000 650,000 
Paper ditto - - 8,500 820,000 
Brewery - - 6,200 g00,000 
Distillery - - 1,500 1,750,000 
Sugar-refining - goo 400,000 
‘Tobacco and snuff - 3,600 1,000,000 
Ebony-manufactures . 13,000 440,000 
Printing and engraving 13,000 70,000 
Silk-thread-manufactures _ 43,000 1,460,000 
—- stuffs, gauzes, and crapes 87,000 2,000,000 
—- ribbands - 11,000 630,000 
—-- bonnets - - 24,000 580,000 
Woollen manufactures, coarse : 
and fine ~ - 516,000 8,500,000 
Carpets. - - 670 27,000 
Tanning, tawing, and gloving 12,700 2400,000 
Hat-making - - 16,500 770,000 
Coach-making and sadlery 10,000 300,000 


The total annual value of the produce of the mines and ma- 
nufactures of France appears to be between fifty and sixty mil- 
lions sterling ; a sum which, as far as figures go, is inferior 
to the annual amount not merely of what we in this country 
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produce, but of what we export. In the valuation of our exe 
ports, as duty is to be paid on the amount, it is common for 
our merchants to reduce. the estimate as far as it can be done 
with safety to themselves in the event of seizure; so that on 
that score'we may safely add a seventh part (eight or nine 
millions) to the custom-house declaration. No such deduction 
appears applicable to this French catalogue; the probability 
being that, to gratify individual vanity, the returns would be 
made in full: but how far, it may be asked, does the dif- 
ference in the value of money affect the question? Supposing 
money to be of twice the value in France as in England, the 
same sum, whether earned from the above-mentioned sources 
or from others, will go twice as far in the purchase of the ne- 
cessaries of life: it will pay and support twice as many per- 
sons: in consequence, it is, in a political light, of double 
importance. Yet, even with this allowance, the attentive ob- 
server, who knows that our exports form a smaller proportion 
to the whole produce of our mines and manufactures than they 
are generally believed, will be disposed to pronounce that the 
mines and manufactures of France are at a low ebb, on being in- 
formed that their collective returns are only double the amount 
of our surplus-produce. 

The frivolity and extravagance of the French taste is strongly 
exemplified in the great amount of their “ plate and jewellery,” 
as well as in that of the “¢ ebony-manufacture.” ‘The extent of 
the latter forms a contrast to the smallness of printing-business 
which cannot prove flattering to the vanity of French authors ; 
while the moderate limits of their brewing,” compared to 
ours, will startle those of our countrymen who regard a liberal 
allowance of ale and porter as a first-rate ingredient in the 
comforts of this lower world. On the other hand, the great 
extent of their silk-manufactures affords a proof that to aim at 
competition with them in that respect is a contest viribus impa- 
ribus on our part. No report is made of the number of families 
employed in agriculture, but their proportion to the whole 
population is much greater in France than :n England; where 
it appears, by our last returns, that they are little more than a 
third of the whole. 

The ignorance of the French with regard to the English 
finances is amusing. Bonaparte has openly declared that we 
¢an no longer carry on the war without making an annual loan 
of thirty-tawo millions sterling ; and because it is the rule in our 
budget to omit both the interest of our national debt and the 
sum appropriated (out of the consolidated fund) to its payment, 
he suspects us of a cunning contrivance to keep the debt out 
of sight altogether. ‘This is much on a par with the knowlege 
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of the French nobleman, who, on haranguing after the peace 
of 1763 on the customs of our metropolis, declared, with all 
imaginable gravity, gu’on y soupait, mais qu’on n’y dinait pas. A 
gentleman of later date, M. Sabatier, in writing on the subject 
of our finances, confounds the sinking-fund with the surplus 
of the consolidated fund, and thus exclaims against our incurable 
irregularity in bringing forwards first one sum and then another. 
M. Anquetil, one of the most respectable French writers, in 
treating of the early tumults of the French Revolution, and of 


the share which the Duke of Orleans took in them, has the 
following passage : 


_ He is said to have applied to this purpose the greatest part of 
his immense property. He is suspected also of having received 
money from England to distribute among the populace ; and this 
suspicion is changed into certainty when we recollect that, at the 
epoch of the beginning of our troubles, Mr. Pitt obtained from 


Parliament a million sterling for which he was not to be bound to 
account.’ 


This mysterious million proves, on examination, to be no 
other than the vote of credit for the year 1790, granted on 
occasion of the Nootka-Sound business; and had M. Angquetil 
taken the trouble of referring to the papers of the session 1791, 
he would have seen the whole very punctually brought to ac- 
count in the expenditure of the army, navy, and ordnance. 
From this general ignorance on the part of Frenchmen, Sir 
Francis makes two exceptions. The first is M. de Guer; who, 
during his emigration in this country, acquired a considerable 
knowlege of our finances, and was the first to explain to the 
French that the true way of calculating the comparative pressure 
of taxes in different countries is,to take, not the amownt of 
taxes imposed on the individual, but the income remaining to 
him after having accomplished the payment of his taxes. — 
The other exception is M. Gani/h, a lawyer and a well-known 
writer on political economy, whose labours will engage our at- 
tention at a future opportunity. These gentlemen are abun- 
dantly capable, if they dared to speak out, of informing Bo- 
naparte of the futility of his efforts against our commerce; and 
of instructing him that the only true way of augmenting his own 
revenue is to give completé freedom to trade, and to lower 
such of his duties as are exorbitant. 

‘ How great,’ says Sir Francis, ¢ will be Bonaparte’s punish 
ment, if he is ever made to comprehend Turgot’s doctrine on the true 
method of governing an empire ; or, what will he say to all his pro- 
hibitions of foreiga commerce, if he merely arrives at understanding 
the following plain remark of Dr. Smith? * It is the maxim of every 
prudeat master of a family never 2 attempt to make at home that which 
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it tvill cost him more to make than to buy. . . . What is prudence in 
the conduct of every private family, can scarcely be folly in that of 
a great kingdom.” ’ 


It deserves our attention that Bonaparte, in his military 
estimates, makes no reference to the national guards or mi- 
litia of Frarice. ‘The fact is that this corps, so numerous 
during the fervour of the Revolution, is no longer in exist- 
ence ; being, from the nature of its composition, by no means 
suited to a despotic ruler. He discouraged the temporary 
levy made in 1809 for the defence of Antwerp; and *¢ if he 
at any future time (says Sir Francis, p. 164.) gives to a corps 
the name of national guards, we may be assured that it will be 
a fresh levy of conscripts, invested with this title for the sake 


fe creating a belief that he has no intention of sending them 


beyond the Rhine or the Pyrenees.’ — All Bonaparte’s arrange- 
ments proceed on the plain calculation of augmenting and con- 
firming his own power. A nobility, invested with fortune, 
as well as with hereditary titles, appeared to him fitted to give 
stability to his throne: but he delayed the creation till his 
foreign conquests enabled him to provide incomes for them 
without making deductions from his own revenue. After his 
successes in 1805 and 1806, a portion of the public domains 
and revenue in Italy was appropriated to that purpose. In 
1807 a farther creation of titles was announced; and, in 
March 1808, a decree came forth, investing with the rank of 
count, his archbishops, senators, ministers, and state-coun- 
sellors, in a mass ; — with that of baron, his bishops, the pre- 
sidents of his imperial courts, and the mayors of thirty-seven 
cities ; — while the title of Chevalier was conferred on all the 
members of the Legion of Honour. ‘This was the memorable 
month in which he declared himself the regenerator of Spain ; 
and there can be little doubt from so remarkable a coincidence, 
that, had all happened to his wish, his plan was to make as 
liberal a provision for his followers from the Peninsula as from 
Italy. 

We are now reminded that it is time to bring our observa- 
tions on Sir Francis’s publication to a close. Though he is 
clearer than many other writers on finance, through whose 
productions reviewers are doomed to travel, much room is 
still left for his attaining, by a more attentive arrangement, 
the. praise of greater perspicuity. Besides a considerable re- 
trenchment of words:as well as of matter, the book would be 
improved by classing various passages under more appropriate 
heads. Sir Francis acknowleges (p. 300.) that he has written in 
haste, and has thrown into the loose form of notes a great 


‘portion of matter which should have been incorporated with 
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the text. In addition, we must notice that he discovers so 
much eagerness to exalt our resources above those of France, 
as altogether to lose sight of that very important point, the 
difference in the relative value of money. In his comparative 
statements, pound is opposed to pound without any remark or 
admission that, in the one country, ten shillings are as effectual 
in rewarding labour, or in procuring the means of support, as 
twenty shillings in the other. It is fit also to advert to the 
occurrence of some typographical errors; the effect of which, 
in one instance, (p.284.) is of serious consequence, as it leads 
the author to estimate the produce of the French mines and 
manufactories eight millions below their real amount. He 
might have spared, too, a part of the long argument (from 
p. 106. to 128.) in vindication of the accuracy of his former 
opinions. ‘Those who, like Sir Francis, have become o/d 
stagers in political debate, may save themselves the trouble of 
recording special answers to the various objections made to their 
representations. —With these observations, and with the caution 
which we suggested at the beginning of this article, we may 
venture to recommend the present book to the perusal of our 
readers. ‘The inquirers into financial topics will find here 
much that is not to be obtained elsewhere ; and this work, 
joined to the previous publications of Mr. Walsh *, and 
Mr. Faber +, may be said, hastily as they have all been com- 
posed, to exhibit an ample picture of the singular and unpre- 
cedented situation of the French empire. 

We conclude our report by a few remarks on the recent 
occurrences on the Continent. If Sir Francis found reason to 
speak the language of hope in the last spring, it may fairly be 
exchanged for the language of confidence since the total dis- 
appointment of Bonaparte’s projects on Russia. Spain was in 
former years, and Prussia more recently, a storehouse for the 
supply of the French military establishments. If these countries 
do not now become independent, the fault must lie wholly with 
their own governments. Poland, though not hostile to France 
in point of popular feeling, is a scene of action decidedly fa- 
vourable to the Russians from its vicinity to their resources ; 
so that a perseverance in the war offers to Bonaparte little else 
than a sacrifice of lives and an exhaustion of treasure. ‘The 
true lesson to be drawn from Sir F. D’Ivernors’ book is that 
we have all been too much afraid of Bonaparte’s power. His 
control over hjs neighbours is found, like other systems of 
compulsion, to threaten a fall as soon as the prospect of a free 
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course is opened to the subordinate members of the political 
assemblage. , Nearly five years have now passed since the 
director of this fabric committed the grand faux pas of losing 
his character in the face of all the world; and the last cam- 
paign has given an irreparable wound to his military reputa- 
tion. Russia has shewn that her strength, when judiciously 
' directed, ,is such ag to bid defiance to foreign invasion, and to 
throw ridicule on the notion of subjugating Europe: cir- 
cumstances which, we hope, will render our countrymen less 
afraid to think of peace with France, and less easily influenced 


by those candidates for popularity who profess ta see no safety 
but in war, 


Lo. 





Art. VIII. Mémoires dela Classe des Sciences Mathématiques, &e. 
' g.¢ Memoirs of the Class of Mathematical and Physical Sciences 
in the National Institute of France. Vols. VII. VIII. IX. X., 


for 1806, 7, 8, andg. 4to. Boards. Paris. Imported by De 
Boffe. — 


S° dificult and tardy is the communication between fhis 
country and France, that we have only a short time since 
received these volumes of the Memoirs of the Institute, al- 
though the first of them was printed six years ago. Our 
readers will observe that it is only in the class of Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences that we are now furnished with the 
labours of the Institute; and we believe that in the former 
classes of Literature and the Moral Sciences they have been 
forbidden to continue their exertions. At least, we have 
not been able to obtain any volumes on those subjects since 
Vol. V. | 
Part I. of the Seventh vol. commences, as usual, with an histo- 
rical section, which opens withliterary notices respecting the pub- 
lications and pursuits of the members, and afterward contains 
the lives or rather eulogies of such as have died recently or during 
the preceding year. The history is divided into two parts, 
the mathematical and the physical, the former drawn up by 
M. DeLamsre, the latter by M. Cuvier, secretaries to the 
Society. It is well written, and must have been acceptable at 
the time of its publication: but, after so long an interval, 
art of its interest is lost in this country, because many of 
the facts have been made known to us by other channels. 
Some of the topics also are subsequently treated more in 
detail among the memoirs; and some have since been the 
subjects of distinct publications. We shall not therefore 
dwell on this head, but proceed to give some account of the 
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The first of these, by M. Lacépéns, relates to M. Dolomicu. 
This distinguished naturalist was born in the year 1750, and, | 
while very young, was admitted into the order of the Knights 
of Malta. At the age of 18, he became involved in one of 
those quarrels which, according to the ideas of modern ho- 
nor; can only be determined by single combat; and he had 
the misfortune to kill his adversary, an offence which the re- 
gulations of his order punished with death. He was therefore 
detained in prison for nine months, but, through the interces- 
sion of powerful friends, he was finally released. During his 
captivity, his mind was first directed to the study of natural 
history ; and to this pursuit he afterward devoted himself 
almost exclusively. A considerable part of his future life was 
occupied in travelling through different countries, for the pur- 
pose of observing their mineralogy and geology; and the addi- 
tions which he made to these sciences must ever be regarded 
as striking proofs of his genius and his industry. He princi- 
pally directed his researches to volcanic productions ; and with 
this object he minutely examined Sicily, the south of Italy, 
and the Lipari isles. He was one of the sgavans who attended 
Bonaparte in his expedition to Egypt, but his health obliged 
him to return to Europe. In this voyage, he was driven b 
stress of weather into one of the ports of the kingdom of 
Naples ; and, during one of those turbulent revolutions which 
took place in that country, he was seized by the party opposed 
to the French, and sealed in a loathsome dungeon at Mes- 
sina: where he remained until the battle of Marengo enabled 
his master to demand his liberty from the Neapolitans. 
Shortly after his release, he undertook a long scientific tour 
through the district of the Alps, in the course of which he 
was attacked by a fever which proved fatal, in the year 1802. 
He had an ardent and enterprising mind, and was completely 
devated to the interests of science. 

Eulogy, by M. Cuvier, on James Martin Cels, a botanist 
who seems to have had the merit of uniting in a remarkable 
degree the practical with the scientific part of his favourite 
pursuit. The events of his life were very few and simple ; 
and the writer has digressed considerably into remarks and 
reflections of a general nature, for the purpose of giving 
bulk to his memoir. M. Ce/s appears scarcely ever to have 
written for the press : but as a botanical gardener he possessed 
great excellence. His private character was marked by a 
spirit of independence and honesty, which caused him to be 
highly valued by his friends and colleagues. He was born 
in 1743, and died in 1806. 
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A paper of a more interesting nature succeeds, written also 
by M. Cutier, containing an account of Michael Adanson, 


‘well known for his talents as a naturalist ; and who possessed 


a singular union of qualities, which, while it rendered him a 
better subject for the biographer, tended to diminish his utility 
and to obscure his abilities. He was born at Aix in 1727: 
his family was of humble rank: but he was assisted in his 
education by the Archbishop, who placed him in a situation 
which permitted his taste for natural history to develope itself. 
He early attracted the notice of Needham, and acquired from 
him a taste for the minute examination of objects, which 
through life was one of his distinguishing traits. When only 
21 years of age, he embarked on a scientific voyage for Sene- 
gal; and the reason which he gave for choosing that country 
presents a curious example of the ardent devotion of his mind 
to the object of his researches. ‘ He says in a note which 
remains in one of his papers, this was of all European settle- 
ments the most difficult to penetrate, the hottest, the most 
unhealthy, the most dangerous in all other respects, and con- 
sequently the least known by naturalists ;’— and there he re- 
mained for five years, collecting facts with the greatest dili- 
gence, but entirely secluded from books and society. In this 
situation, the original bent of his mind became confirmed, and 
he acquired so great a degree of confidence in his own opi- 
nions, and so much contempt for those of others, as at length 
to be reduced to a kind of literary misanthrope. Disregarding 
the writings of Linné and Buffon, which at that time engaged 
the attention and divided the suffrages of all Europe, he planned 
a general systematic work, of unexampled extent, and evi- 
dently beyond the power of any one individual to accomplish. It 
was designed to consist of ‘ 40,000 species, ranged in alphabetical 
order, in 150 volumes: an universal vocabulary was to give 
the explanation of 200,000 words; and the whole was to be 
furnished with a great number of treatises and memoirs on 
particular subjects, with 40,000 figures, and 30,000 speci- 
mens from the three kingdoms.’ Inthe execution of this plan, 
he became entirely absorbed: he secluded himself from the 
world ; and he withheld from publication a number of most 
valuable observations on different subjects, in order that he 
might devote himself solely to his grand work. During the 
Revolution, he lost his means of subsistence, and was oppres- 
sed with the accumulated evils of poverty and old age; yet 
to the end of his life he persevered in his design, and continued 
to labour with incessant application. His last request was 
characteristic of his turn of mind; and we may add that it 
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was one which would not have been made by any but a 
Frenchman : * He desired in his will that a wreath of flowers, 
taken from the 58 families which he had established, should 
be the only decoration of his coffin.’ He died in 1805. 

Historical Eulogy of M. Brisson, by M. DeLtamsre. — Brisson 
was born in 1723 at Fontenai, was patronised by Reaumur 
early in life, and acquired from him a taste for natural history, 
in which he seemed destined to have made great progress. 
Sogne differences, however, between him and Buffon and Dau- 
benton, in which he thought that these gentlemen did not be- 
have to him with sufficient liberality, caused him to renounce 
this pursuit, and to attach himself to experimental philosophy. 
He accordingly became associated with the Abbe Nollet, and 
assisted him in his lectures as a professor in the college of 
Navarre. In the year 1787, Brisson published his elaborate 
treatise on the specific gravity of different metals, a subject on 
which he bestowed great care, and which occupied his atten- 
tion for many years. It is from this work that he will be 
principally known to posterity. (Ovdiit, 1806.) 

The last eulogy in Part I., also by M. DELampre, records 
the life and death of M. Coulomb. —He was born in 1736 at 
Angouléme, and entered early into the m'litary profession, but 
abandoned it in order to devote himself more completely to 
mathematical studies, and to those parts of natural philosophy 
which are most nearly connected with them. His attention 
became finally directed almost exclusively to the subjects of 
electricity and magnetism ; and to both of these sciences he ap- 
plied with great assiduity, in order to discover the nature of the 
subtile fluid which is supposed to produce their operations, and 
to form hypotheses to account for their phenomena. In elec- 
tricity he embraced the doctrine of two opposing currents; an 
Opinion once prevalent, but which has been generally dis- 
carded, as being less simple and not more satisfactory then the 
hypothesis which refers the phenomena to the agency of one 
fluid alone. On magnetism he also adopted an opinion which 
seems to be complicated, and of course objectionable ; viz. 
that every particle of a magnet was itself an individual mag- 
net, and having its respective poles. He appears to have pos- 
sessed many private virtues, and to have displayed great industry 
in the prosecution of science: but he was too fond of forming 
refined hypotheses, founded on the supposed operation of occult 
agents, of the existence of which we have not suilicient proof. 
He died in 1806. 

Relation of a Journey made in the Department of the Orne, to 
ascertain the Reality of a Meteor chserved at L’ Aigle, the 6th 
floréal, Year 11. By M. Biot. — This memoir furnishes a 
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long, but, as we think, a very interesting history of one of 

those events which, in late years, have attracted so much atten- 

tion; viz. a shower of meteoric stones, that fell in May 1803 at 

L’Aigle, a small town in Normandy. In order that every cir- 

cumstance respecting it-might be perfectly well ascertained and 

authenticated, M. Bior went to the neighbourhood for the 

sole purpose of obtaining information from the persons who 

were witnesses of the event. He has given a minute history of 

his progress and transactions ; and he has stated a series of facts, 
which remove every shadow of doubt as to the reality of the; 
transaction, and are equally satisfactory on most other points 

connected with it. From a vast number of witnesses, whose © 
testimony coincided in a very remarkable manner, we learn. 
that, about noon, in a clear and serene state of the atmos- 

phere, asmall cloud was seen to move with considerable ra- , 
pidity : a violent explosion, or rather a siiccession of explosions, 

together with the appearance of a luminous globe, then pro- 

ceeded from this cloud, from which was discharged a prodi-. 
gious quantity of stones of all sizes. Many of the largest 

were sunken deep into the ground by the force with which they 

were projected: they were hot, and exhaled an odor of sul- 

phur; and they appear, from several circumstances, to have 

been much softer or less compact in their texture when they 

first fell, than they were at the time when M. Biot examined 

them. The largest stone that was picked up weighed 172Ibs., 

and the whole number collected amounted to between two and 

three thousand. ‘The chemical analysis of these stones agrees 

nearly with that of the other meteoric stones which have been 

lately examined, and serves to confirm the evidence of their 

origin, as likewise of the others which possess a similar con- 

stitution. — The paper affords a good specimen of patient phi- 

losophical inquiry. : 

Memoir on the Observations which it is important to make on 
the Tides in the different Harbours of the Republic. By P, 
LévEqur.—A commission composed of MM. Laplace, Rochen, 
and the author of this paper, was appointed by the Insti- 
tute to propose a plan of observations on the tides in the 
different harbours of France, and this paper contains their re- 
port. It may be useful as the basis for their future labors, but 
in its present state does not contain much information that can 


interest us. 
Having now gone through the History of the Institute, we 


come to the Memoirs. 
Natura History, CHEMistry, MEpIcinE, &c. 
Three papers are presented by the celebrated botanist VEN- 


TENAT, the object of each of which is to establish a new genus 
of 
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of plants. The first of them is one which would formerly 
have been included under the Adonis Capensis, Linn., but 
M. VENTENAT considers this family to be ill defined, and thinks 
that he has produced in the garden of Malmaison a flower 
which is intitled to a distinct appellation. From its analogy to 
the two genera of Anemone and Adonis, he names it Anamenia. 
He informs us that it has the flower of the Adonis, the fruit of 
the Hydrastis, and the general aspect of the umbelliferous 
plants. ‘The two other new genera are plants lately brought from 
New Holland; which, out of respect to the now divorced 
Empress, who is stated to have been a great patroness of bo- 
tany, he names Josephinia, and by a scientific pun on the word 
Bonaparte, Calomeria. Of the accuracy of M. VENTENaT in 
his characters and classification we cannot doubt, and we be- 

lieve that these new genera are admitted by botanists. 
Researches concerning the Temperature of Water at its Maxi« 
mum of Density. By Count Rumrorp. —This paper bears 
strong marks of the peculiar character of the writer; viz. 
simple but well-contrived experiments, and deductions from 
them both forcible and ingenious, together with considerable 
pertinacity of opinion, and something approaching to contempt 
for the sentiments of those who differ from the author. As 
the results of the Count’s experiments have, we believe, been 
for some time known in this country, we shall give only a very 
brief account of them. In order to ascertain whether the den- 
sity of water be the greatest at the freezing point, or at a few 
degrees superior, heat was applied to the surface; and, below, 
a small cork cup was placed, so that, if the particles of water 
became heavier, they must necessarily fall into it, and be 
retained there: the remainder of the water was kept at the 
temperature of melting ice. A thermometer was placed in 
the centre of the cup, and other thermometers were attached 
in different places of the apparatus, in order to ascertain the 
comparative heat of the different parts of the water. The 
body which communicated the heat was, in the first experi- 
ment, at 42°, and the thermometer in the cup indicated the 
temperature of 36%. When a heat of 60° was applied to the 
surface, the water was raised to near 40°: but, when a heat 
of 212° was employed, less effect was produced than in the 
former experiment. In this case, it was supposed that the 
water was heated so rapidly, that all the particles passed their 
state of greatest density before they had time to descend. ‘This 
reasoning proceeds on the principle that water is not a con- 
ductor of heat; an opinion which the author appears to have 
Maintained, notwithstanding the objections that have been 
urged against it. ‘hough we do not believe it to be true in its 
utmost 
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utmost extert, we think that it is so far a matter of fact as not 
materially to influence the conclusions that are formed in this 
paper;.we do not indeed learn what is the precise degree of 
the greatest density of water, but it certainly appears to be at 
some distance above the freezing point. 

On the Causes of some Diseases which affect Hatters. By 
M. Tenon. — We have here an ample account of the author’s 
observations on the subject in question; from which it seems 
that the persons who work at the manufacture of hats in Paris 
are liable to many severe diseases, which have a very con- 
siderable tendency to shorten life. M. 'TENoN’s researches are, 
therefore, very commendable: but we are disposed to believe 
that the same evils do not occur in the manufacture of hats as 
it is conducted in this country. 

Considerations on the Uterus of a Female at the eighth Month of 
Gestation. By the Same.— The state and situation of the organ 
are described at length, and apparently with great accuracy : but 
we do not perceive that much new information of importance 
is obtained. If any observation has the merit of novelty, it is 
that which respects the neck of the uterus ; which, ¢ contrary,’ 
as the author says, ‘ to the opinion of many celebrated men, 
does not always begin to shorten at the sixth or seventh month,’ 
since in this case it was longer than in the usual state: so that 
we are unable, from the inspection of this part, to ascertain 
the period of pregnancy. 

- Experiments on the Cercalia and leguminous Seeds, illustrative 
of the History of Germination and Fermentation. By M.M. 
Fourcroy and Vauguerin.— As this elaborate paper con- 
sists of more than 50 quarto pages, we cannot attempt to fol- 
low the authors through all their experiments in detail, but 
shall mention some of the most important conclusions at which 
they arrived. ‘The first substance on which they operated was 
the farina of wheat; a part of which, being copiously dis- 
solved by cold water, obtained the property of precipitating 
galls and the mineral acids. It is strongly disposed to the 
generation of acid, and by this addition rendered the water 
more capable of dissolving the remainder of the farina; which 
contains only a small proportion of saccharine matter. —The 
next experiments were made on the gluten of wheat; which 
is very sparingly soluble in cold water: but hot water dissolves 
it more copiously, and the solution soon becomes putrid. A - 
mixture of sugar and gluten with the proper proportion of 
water, even when carefully secluded from the atmosphere, was 
found to produce a strong acetous acid. When gluten putre- 
fies, it appears to be converted into matter of a fatty nature, 


mixed with a quantity of carbon. ‘The farina of barley differs 
: from 
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from that of wheat in containing a ready-formed acid; and 
from this circumstance water dissolves more of the vegeto- 
animal matter of barley than of wheat. The water in which 
the farina of barley has been digested does not exhibit any 
traces of sugar, yet it readily passes to the acetous fermenta- 
tion: it, however, contains a substance similar or analogous 
to the gluten of wheat; and the authors suppose that it is 
owing to the presence of this substance, that vinegar produced 
from grain of various kinds is not so good as that which is 
formed from different vinous liquors : the vegeto-animal matter 
in the former case remains in fact in the fluid, and is afterward 
decomposed. Both in the farina and in the bran of barley, 
they detected a kind of oil, which is soluble in alcohol; and 
they suppose that it is this oil which gives the peculiar flavoi 
to spirits distilled from barley. ‘The constituents of barley are 
announced as follows: * This seed is formed, ist, of starch ; 
2d, of a vegeto-animal substance in considerable quantity ; 
3d, of a green and acrid oil, which unites to alkalies, and 
forms with them a good soap; 4th, of acetic acid, contained 
as well as the oil in all parts of the grain; 5th, of sugar; 
6th, of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, and iron.’ Some 
experiments were performed more expressly on the oil of 
barley ; and it appears that the process of malting has little or 
no effect on the quantity or the quality of this substance. 

We have next a set of experiments on the farina of beans: 
they seem to contain a great quantity of the animalized 
matter; a circumstance which accounts for their tendency to 
putrefaction. They also contain starch and the phosphoric 
salts; and a considerable quantity of tan enters into the compo- 
sition of their skins : no sugar is discoverable in their compo- 
sition. Lentils were found to include a quantity of animalized 
matter: but it seems to be more of the nature of albumen than 
of gluten. The skins of the seeds have in them a green and 
acrid oil, and a quantity of tan: the oil is also found in the 
seed itself. ‘The farina of the lupin contains a large quantity 
of bitter oil ; as also the vegeto-animal matter, a considerable 
proportion of the phosphates of lime and magnesia, and a 
small quantity of the phosphates of potash and iron: but 
MM. F. and V. could not detect in lupins either starch or 
sugar. 

After these analytical observations on the constituents of the 
different seeds, the authors proceed to give the results of some 
experiments on germination. Portions of seeds were confined 
in atmospherical air, in hydrogen gas, and were entirely im- 
mersed in water. After a certain length of time, the air was 
examined: it was in all the cases found to contain a large 
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quantity of carbonic acid; and as this took place when the 
seeds were confined in hydrogen, it was concluded that both 
the carbon and the oxygen must have been derived from the 
seed itself. ‘The expetiments on germination, however, are 
not either very numerous or very interesting. 

On the subject of fermentation, the authors observed that, 
when the seeds of barley, either in their entire state or after 
the bran was taken from them, were caused to ferment, a 
quantity of hydrogen was produced, as well as of carbonic acid, 
but that no hydrogen was procured from the fermentation of 
wort : it was therefore concluded that the hydrogen is generated 
from the insoluble part of the grain. Barley, when unmatted, 
was found to contain about +43. of its weight of sugar; whereas, 
after malting, it contained as much as +35, or four times the 
former quantity. It was also found that unmalted barley can 
produce four times more alcohol than it contains sugar : 
whereas, when malted, it can only produce three times more 
alcohol than the sugar which it contains in that state; and 
consequently it appears that some other constituent besides 
sugar contributes to fermentation, although sugar is essential 
to this process. It is remarked that, when fermentation pro- 
ceeds very slowly, each portion of alcohol, as it is individually 
formed, is immediately converted into acetous acid; so that 
vinegar appears to be produced without the intermediate state 
of spirit. ‘The paper concludes with some experiments on 
yeast. 

“Third Part of the Researches on the Laws of Affinity. (See Me- 
moirs of the Institute, Vol. HI.) By M. BerrHotLet.—lIn his 
former papers on this subject, the author endeavoured to distin- 

uish between the effects of what he conceives ought strictly to 
be called chemical affinity, and those which depend on the phy- 
sical qualities of bodies, such as their state of aggregation, their 
solubility in water, &c. In the present memoir, his object is 
to apply the general principles which he has before laid down, 
to the illustration of particular cases of chemical changes; and 
likewise to examine the objections which have been urged 
against the different parts of his doctrine. 

He begins by some remarks on the carbonates and sub-car- 
bonates. The relative proportion of acid and alkali in these 
salts varies extremely, according to the circumstances under 
which they are formed. M. BERTHOLLET has procured them 
in what he conceives to be a perfectly neutral state, containing 
more carbonic acid than any carbonates which have yet been 
analyzed: but he finds that every intermediate state eh this 


to the common sub-carbonate may be procured. The carbo- 


nate of ammoniac is known to differ very much in its compo- 
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sition, according to the temperature at which it is formed, 
when it is procured from the muriate of ammoniac and car- 
bonate of lime: but, by the aid of pressure, carbonic acid may 
be made to unite with a solution of the alkali, so as to form a 
proper neutral compound, in which 100 parts of ammoniac are 
united to 275 parts of carbonic acid. ‘The author, in like 
manner, formed a proper neutral carbonate of potash, in which 
the alkali is to the acid in the proportion of 100 to gI: 100 
parts of soda require 140 of carbonic acid to bring them to the 
perfectly neutral state. ‘The alkaline carbonates are frequently 
employed as re-agents: but, as it appears that they have been 
used in the state of variable sub-carbonates, we may conclude 
that their effects are liable to much uncertainty, and are pro- 
bably very different from those which would result from the 
action of the neutral carbonates. ‘These facts are regarded as a 
strong confirmation of the author’s peculiar opinion that che- 
mical action is not limited to a determinate point for every dif- 
ferent combination, but that it continues to exert itself until . 
some circumstance occurs which prevents its farther operation. 
One of the most frequent of these occurrences is the conden- 
sation of the compound, so as to render it no longer soluble 
in water, and thus to cause its precipitation: but, in this case, 
we frequently find that an additional quantity of one of the in- 
gredients may be added to the compound, and a new substance 
formed, so as to prove that the precipitation did not depend on 
the cessation of affinity. 

M. BERTHOLLET, in this part of his essay, notices and com. 
bats some objections which have been urged against his opinion 
by M. Proust. "When a small quantity of an acid is added toa 
large quantity of an alkali, the latter imagines that each particle of 
the acid attaches itself to a particle of the alkali, and fully satu- 
rates it, leaving the remainder of the alkaline particles in an un- 
combined state: but M. BERTHOLLET defends the contrary 
opinion, by stating that it is impossible to add an acid to these 
supposed alkaline particles, without detaching some of the 
former acid from the compound. He also deduces some ex- 
periments respecting the action of potash on the phosphate of 
lime; from which it appears that what has been generally con- 
sidered as the weaker affinity of the potash for the acid over- 
comes the more powerful affinity of the lime for the acid; whence 
he infers that the decomposition of the phosphate of potash by 
lime does not depend on the greater affinity of the phosphoric 
acid for lime, but on the phosphate of lime being an insoluble 
salt. 

A great variety of attempts have been made to estimate the 
strength of chemical affinity : but, as these estimates have been 
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deduced from the effects of precipitation, they are supposed by 
the author to be incorrect ; and in their stead he adopts the 
principle that the strength of an acid is estimated by the quan- 
tity of an alkali which is necessary to saturate it. As aflinity 
is reciprocal, this rule equally applies to the inverse and every 
other case. Proceeding on this basis, M. BERTHOLLET enters 
into a very minute detail of the strength of affinity in the dif- 
ferent acids; and, as a preliminary step in the investigation, he 
endeavours to ascertain the quantity of real acid in the sub- 
stances which we employ in our experiments. He differs con- 
siderably in his estimate from those who have preceded him: 
but we think that, to ail appearance, his experiments are more 
correct, and the plan which he pursued seems more unexcep- 
tionable. ‘These remarks apply particularly to the experiments 
of Mr. Kirwan, which, although performed with much labour 


and skill, are more complicated and therefore less deserving of 
reliance than those of the present author. We must satisfy our- 
selves with noticing a few of the most interesting of the results. 


‘The same relation of the strength of affinity, as determined 


by the power of saturation, prevails between all acids and all 


alkalies; so that, if we know the proportions of the different 
alkaline substances which bring any acid to the neutral state, 
and the proportions of the compound of one of these substances 
with any other acid, we can determine what the proportions of 
all the other alkalies will be which are necessary to neutralize 
this latter acid. From the author’s experiments, which seem 
to have been performed with great care, he is led to conclude 


that ¢ the alkaline powers of ammonia, magnesia, lime, soda, 


potash, and barytes, are nearly in the following proportion to 
each other: 213, 174, 136, go, 62, 44. Muriatic, nitric, 


sulphuric, and carbonic acids possess a power which is aimost 


in the inverse order of the following numbers: 35, 44) 50 
95: phosphoric acid appears not to differ much in this respect 
from sulphuric acid.’ In these estimates, the acids are sup- 
posed to be totally deprived of water, or in the state of real 
acid. With respect to the real acid contained in the sulphuric, 
muriatic, and nitric acids, he conceives the tables of Kirwan 
and Davy to be incorrect. He supposes that muriatic acid, 
when deprived of all the water which produces hygrometrical 
effects, still retains more than one-half of its weight of water: 
that a large proportion of water enters into the composition of 
the strongest sulphuric acid; and that the phosphoric acid, 
when reduced to the vitreous state, contains more than three- — 
fifths of its weight of water. 


(Lo be continued. | 
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of, 260. His dismission of Se- 
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Aigypt, campaign of the British 
in that country, in 1801, parti- 
ticulars respecting, 114—117. 

Afinity, on the laws of, 542. 

Aguilloz, M. d’, on a Roman 
aqueduct at Antibes, 401. 

A exandria Troas, remains of that 
city, 16. 

Alimentary Canal, on the diseases 
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Berington, Mr., his correspon- 
dence with Mr. Evans, 325. 
Berthollet, M., on the laws of affi- 

nity, Part III., 542. 

Bethlehem, visited by Dr. Clarke, 
128- 

Bible, question on the propriety 

of giving away Bibles without 
Common-prayer-bocks, 87 — 
96. 110. 300. 323. 

Biot, M., on meteoric stones, in 
Normandy, 537. 

Bonaparte, examination of his con- 
duct as an administrator and a 
financier, 514—533- 

Bonarbashy,account ot the springs 
of, 13. 

Bossuet, character and specimen of 
his eloquence, 455. 460. 

Bowden, Rev. Mr., char. of, 466. 

Brazil, hist. of, and savage con- 
duct of the natives, 337—350. 

Bridaine, the French missionary, 
character and specimens of his 
oratory, 456—4558. 460. 

Brisson, M., eulogy of, 5 37. 

British Isles, on the origin of the 
inhabitants of, 194. 

Buckingham, Marquis of, his mea- 
sures of reform when Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 59, 60. 

Budget, French,in 1811, 515.518. 

Burke, Mr., his letters to Lord 
Charlemont, 61,62,63.65. Se- 


lected by the Irish Catholics © 


to be their advocate, 65. 
Busby, Dr., factitious address by, 
at Drury-lane Theatre, 296. 
Byron, Ld., excellent imitation of 
his poem of Childe Harold, 290. 
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Caerhun, in Caernarvonshire, Ro- 

_ man antiquities there, 196. 

Callifat, village and stream of, 
described, 12. 

Calomeria, a new genus of plants, 
so named in honor of Bona- 
parte, 539. 

Camulodunum, situation of, 198. 

Cana of Galilee, account of, 120. 

Carew, Mr., on antiquities in 
Cornwall, 197. 

Catherine, Queen, divorced wife 


of Henry VIII., ceremonial of 
her funeral, 102. 

Catholic-emancipation, discussion of 
that question, 435 —438. 

Cavalry, See Infantry. 

Cels, J. M., eulogy of, 535- 

Charlemont, Lord, his correspon- 
dence with the Marquis of 
Rockingham and Mr. Fox, 57. 
Mr. Burke’s letters to, 61, 62, 
63.65. His opposition to the 
claims of the Irish Catholics 
explained, 66. His letter on 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s appoint- 
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Charles 1., letter from to the Earl 
of Nottingham, 399. 
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viency to the court of France, 
372. His death-bed scene, and 
open profession of the Catholic 
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doubted, 375. 

—— X. of Sweden, passes his 
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the ice, 477. 
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Clare, Earl of, character of, 72. 

Clarendon, Earl of, his conduct 
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Louis XIV., 380. | 

Clergy, English, charged with 
not supporting their own or- 
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. Climate, of Spanish America, its 


dangerous qualities, 49. 
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Coker, Mr., his ‘observations on 
the Bible-Society, 323. 

Coleridge, Mr., his supposed Play- 
house musings, 294. 

Colman, Mr., his paper on dimi- 
nutive stature, 245. 

» Mr., jun. his factitious 
Drury-lane address, 297. 

Combe, Mr., his remarks on the 
inscription on the- Rosetta- 
stone, 411. 

Common Sense, extract from that 
work, 247. 

Conscience, struggles of, a poetic 
tale, 361. 





» rights of, main- 
tained, 447. 

Conscription, in France, its severe 
and baneful operation, 521. 
Constantinople, account of, 2. Its 

splendor exaggerated, 6. 

, horrors of its cap- 
ture, as described by Cardinal 
Isidore, remarks on, g. Its 
lluminations depreciated, 6. 
Defended, 8. 

Conversation and society, compa- 
rative view of the state of, 
among the anticnts and at 
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» powers of the French 
in that art, and obs. on the se- 
veral writers on it, 499—508. 

Copenhagen, description of, 172. 
Our attack on, reprobated by 
Mr. Windham, 231. 

Coulomb, M., eulogy of, 537- 

Crabbe, Rev. G., his poetical style 
burlesqued, 297. 
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ral instances, 100, 101. 

Cuthbert, St., legend concerning 
his body, 1go. 

Cuvier, M., his eulogy of J. M. 
Cels, 535. Of Michael Adan- 
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Datlecarlia, account of that pros 
vince and the people, 176. _ 
Date, antient, at Colchester, obs. 

on, 400. 
Deism, Revelation, the Resurrece 
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Delambre, M., his eulogy of M. 
Brisson, 537. Of M. Cou- 
lomb, id. 

Derbyshire, that county described, 
with reference to its mineralogy. 
and agriculture, 151—160. 

Dyexzar, Pacha, anecdotes an 
character of, 117. 

Dolomieu, M., eulogy of, 535. 

Dress, remarks on, 247. 

Duteil, M., his treatise on the for- 
mations of infantry, 311. 


Edward I., roll of his expences 
at Rhuddlan Castle, 193. 

- 1V., letter from, to Mr. 
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who visit the Grecian isles, 133. 

Elijah, ascent of, attempt to ex- 
plain that miraculous represen- 
tatidn, 146. note. 

Ellis, Mr , his extracts from Har- 
dyng’s Chronicle, 197. 

Elisa, New, remarks on, by Miss 
Seward, 28. 

Erving, Mr., American envoy to 
Denmark, his account of Da- 
nish captures of American vese 
sels, 286. 
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cal obs. on their forms, 400. 
Eyam, that village depopulated by 
the plague in 1666, 29. Re-ap- 
pearance of infection from reme 
nants of old clothes dug up in 
1757, 30. Description of, 30. 
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their court in Tiberias, a town 
of the Holy-Land, 430. 

Flood, Mr., classically and sarcas- 

tically addressed, on his return 
to the benches of the Opposi- 
tion, 72. 

Flour, for bread, mode of making 
it at Nazareth, 120. 

Foureroy and Vauquelin, M. M., 
on the cerealia aud leguminous 
secds, §40. 

Fox, Mr., his letter to Lord 

- Charlemont, and Lord C.’s 

reply, 57. His History of 
James II. vindicated, 364. 382. 

France, details and obs. respect- 
ing her present revenue, 515. 
Her military force, 521. Her 
general resources, 525. Pro- 
duce of, mineral, vegetable, 
and animal, 529. 

Frederick, King of Prussia, his 
brutal treatment of his daugh- 
ter, and of his son, afterward 
Frederick the Great, 73—86. 
Character of the latter, by M. 
Supperville, 85. Heroic death 
of the former, 84. 

_—- the Great, his cautious 
and successful interference re- 
specting the succession of Ba- 
varia, 508. His letter to the 
Duchess Clementina, 512. 
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Gargarus, Mount, noble prospect 
from its summit, 15. 

Garrulous man, See Talker. 

Gem, antique Persian, acc. of, 197. 

Germination, experiments on, 542. 

Gold and Silver, quantity of, an- 
nually extracted from the mines 
of South America, 42. 

Gonzalo, brother of Pizarro, his 
expedition in search of El Do- 
rado, or the Golden Country, 
339- 

Grattan, Mr., his acquirement and 
loss of popularity in Ireland, 
58, 59. ‘ 

Greatheed, Mr., on the origin of 
the inhabitants of the British 
isles, 194. 


Greece, modern, remarks on its 
wines, monuments, and people, 
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Guenard, Father, on pulpit-elo. 
quence, 451. 

Guernsey, laws of customs in, 101. 

Gustavus III. of Sweden, his 
patronage of science, 175. His 
errors in government,178. His 
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Hall, Mr., on the growth and 
management of Merino wool, 
321. 
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169,170. Origin and rules of 
its bank, 171. 

Hamilton, Mr., on the Egyptian 
Papyrus, 396. 

Hans Stade, his sufferings among 
the natives of Brazil, 344. 
Hardyng’s Chronicle, extracte 

from, 197. 

Hatters, on diseases of, 540. 
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by modern travellers, 10. 
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the insurgent lords, 197. 
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stone, 409. His annotations, 
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Virgil, 421. 
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Hill, Sir John, remarks on his Jn- 
spector, 248. 

Hinton, Mr., his defence of the 
Bible-Society, 324, 

Hofenfels, M., the minister of the 
Elector of Bavaria, his patriotic 
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Homer, his description respecting 
Troy established by recent ob- 
servations, in several points, 17. 

Horses, an important article of 
commerce in Spanish America, 
45° 

Hough, Bp., his respectable cha- 
racter and laudable firmness in 
opposing the unjust pretensions 
of James II., 134—140. 

Howes, Mr., on a Greek coin of 
Lybia, 199. 

Fume, Sir Patrick, his conduct in 
the Duke of Monmouth’s re- 
bellion examined by Mr. Fox, 
defended by Mr. Rose, and 
farther discussed by Serjeant 
Heywood, 377. 


Faffa, improbability of the story 
of the massacrethere, by order 
of Bonaparte, farther evinced, 
129. note, 

Fames II., the question of his bos- 
tility to the liberty or to the 
religion of this country agitated 
by Mr. Fox, Mr. Rose, and 
Serjeant Heywood, 367. Obs. 
on his character, by the latter, 
370. His conversion to po- 
pery, #4, His unjust inter- 
ference in the election of pre- 
sident of Magdalen College 
successfully opposed, 134. 

Lherians, not Celts, supposed to 
have been the original inhabi- 
tants of the British isles, 194. 

Ida, Mount, Dy. Clarke’s vistt 

‘to, 14. 

Fefferson, President, character and 
government of, 262. , 

Ferusalem, account of, as visited 
by Dr. Clarke, 122. 

Lilingworth, Mr., his copy of the 
ceremonial of Queen Cathe- 
rine’s funeral, 192. Of a libel 
against ArchbishopNeville,ig 3. 

Llluminations at Constantinople, 
depreciated, 6. Defended, 8. 

Impretsment of American seamen, 
See America, 

Infantry and Cavalry, observations 
on the superiority of the one 


force over the other, 311. Mode 
of resistance of the former 
against the latter, 312~—-318. 

Inspector, by Sir John Hill, re- 
marks on, 248 

Institute, National, of . France, 
said to have been ordered to 
discontinue their labours in 
the classes of Literature and 
the Moral Sciences, 534. 

Iniestines, wounds of, obs. on the 
cure of, 198—z203. 

Fohn, St., account of an antient 
MS. of his Gospel, rgo. 

Joppa, See Fafa. 
osephinia, anew genus of plants, 
so named in honour of the ci- 
devant Empress of France, 539. 

Josephus, his supposed allusion to 
our Saviour disputed, 146. 

Ireland, view of the political 
state of, during the life of 
Lord Charlemont, 54—72. 
Present state of the Custom- 
duties with respect to, 100. 

Tsaachson, Mr., American consul 
at Christiansand, his exemplary 
conduct, 287. 

Isidore, Cardinal, remarks on his 
account of the capture of 
Constantinople, g. 

Italians, account of their favorite 
preachers and mode of preach- 
ing, 462—466. 

Judah, Kings of, description of 
their sepulchres, 126. 


K 

Katt, M., the confidential friend 
of Frederick the Great when 
Prince Royal of Prussia, bar- 
barous execution of, 79. 

Kemp, Dr. Van der, sketch of 
his life, and of his success as @ 
missionary, 221. 

King, Mr. Rufus, his correspon- 
dence on impressing American 
seamen,272. Remarkablestate- 
ment on this subject, i4,—273. 


L 
La Bruyere compared with Theo- 
phrastus, §co. Character of 
his ** Characters,” 501. 507. 
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INDE X, 


Lactpede, M., his eulogy of Do- 
lomieu, 535« 

Law, criminal, of this country, 
. satirized in the dying speech of 
a murderer and robber, 243. 

Leander, his swimming exploits 
rivalled by Englishtravellers, 10. 

Leicester, Earl of, a night-gown 
for, ordered by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 194. 

Lévique, M., on tides in different 
harbours, 533, 

Lewis, Mr. M. G., his supposed 
address for the opening of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, 294. 

Loveand Friendship,Miss Seward’s 
remarks on, 27. 

Lysons, Mr., his copy of a letter 
from Edward I1V., 188. Of 
three petitions to HenryVI., id. 
His communication of a roll of 
the expences of Edward I. at 
Rhuddlan Castle, 193. His 
inventory of articles delivered 
out of the Tower, temp. Henry 
VL, 196. His account of Ro- 
man antiquities at Caerhun, id. 
His communication of M. 
d’Aguillon’s memoir on a Ro- 
man aqueduct, 401. 


M 
Madison, Pres. charges against, 
by the ex-secretary Smith, 262. 
Magdeburgh, horrid picture of 
distress at, after the battle of 
Jena, 169. 

Malcolm, Mr., on a survey of the 
priory of St. Helen’s, 192. 
Malt, its superior saccharine pro- 

duct, compared with treacle, 
sugar, and honey, 219. 
Manilius, that author brought to 
elucidate the fourth Eclogue of 
Virgil, 419. : 
Manufactures, of New Spain, ac- 
count of, 42. Those of French 
cloth have the preference over 
- English at Cairo, 425. 
Manuscrip!s, numerous, tor sale at 
Constantinople, 7. 
Martin, Uarry, anecdote cf him 


and of General Monk, 3006. 


Massillon, examples of the court. 
liness of his sacred oratory, 46g. 

Mauritius, account of the cone 
quest of, &c, 428—431. 

Mercury, consumed in the mines 
of New Spain, 40. 

Merino wool, obs. on, 321. 

Meteoric stones, which fell in Nor- 
mandy, account of, 537. 

Milner, Rev. J., on a MS. of 
St.John’s Gospel, 190. 

Milt-like-tumour, of the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary 
canal, description of, 309. 

Milton, compared with shaks- 
peare, 209. 

Mines, of New-Spain, account of, 
35. Compared with those of 
Europe, 37. Produce of, 41. 

Mining-laws, obs. on, 158. , 

Moira, Earl of, characterized by 
Lord Charlemont as a speaker 
in the Irish Houseof Lords, 72. 

Monk, General, his character inves- 
tigated by Mr. Fox, Mr. Rose, 
and Serjeant Heywood, 366. 

Moore, Mr., suppositious poeti- 
cal address by, 292. 

Morning- Post, the style of that pa- 
per ludicrously imitated, 296. 


Napolose, description of that town, 
121. 

Nazareth, visit to, 120. Mode 
of making flour there, id. 

Negroes in Jamaica, laws respect- 
IN’, 439° 

Neville, Archbishop, copy of a libel 
against, 193. 


Octavius, See Augustus. 

Olives, Mount of, described by 
Dr. Clarke, 125. 

Ord, Mr., his copies of curious 
writs of privy seal, 194. 

Orders in Council, the cause of the 

_ loss of the American market 

— for rum, 440. 

Orellana, his expedition to the 
river Amazons, 340. 


Papyrus, account of, 396. 
Patron, a poetic tale, 357. 
érion 
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Periodical Essays, remarks on their 
popularity and decline, 240. 
Peter the Great, his grant of im- 

munity to the first vessel which 
arrived at Petersburgh, 481. 
Phthas,account of that deity, 494. 
Pickering, Mr., some account of, 
269. Sis dismission from the 
office of Secretaryof State, 261 
Pinkney, Mr., his correspondence 
with Mr. Smith, and with 
Marquis Wellesley, 278. 280. 
284, 285. 
Pix, trial by, account of, 3y4. 
Plague, its ravages in the village 
of Eyam in 1666, 29. Renewal 
of infection in 17575 30- 
Plain Dealer, extract from, 243. 
Planis, See Ventenat. 
Plate, silver, quantity of, in the 
state-rooms at Berlin, 82. 
Plus ‘and minus, obs. on, 205. 
Plutarch, obs. on his treatise on 
the art of hearing, Sot. 
Population of NewSpain, 51. Ofthe 
whole American continent, 52. 
Prussia, Princess Royal of, her ac- 
count of the domestic manners 
of that court, 73—86. 
Ptolemaic dynasty in /Egypt, ac- 
count of its several princes, 496. 
Pulpit-eloguence, observations on, 


449—470. 


R 

Ratkigh, Sir Walter, his account 
of his voyage to Guiana, 399. 

Repton, Mr., on an antient date 
at Colchesterg 400. 

Revenue of New Spain, 51. Of the 
whole Spanish monarchy, 52. 

Rhodes, salubrity of, 18. 

Rivers, and Roads, in New Spaia, 
described, 47. 

Robertson, Dr., his history of 
America impeached, 350. 


Rockingham, Marquis of, his let- 


ter to Lord Charlemont, 57. 
Rose, Mr., his attack on Mr. Fox’s 

History repelled, 364—382. 

His own inaccuracyy 379. 
Rosetta-stone, account of, 402. 


Ruding, Mr., on the Pix, 394. 


Rum, the American market for, 
lost to this country, 440. 

Rumford, Count, on the temperas 
ture of water, 539. 

Russia, remarks on, and on. the 
people, 109. Ambassador from 
to Queen Eliz. received with ex. 
traordinary distinction, 479. 


St. Helen’s Priory, survey of, 192, 

Savi‘le, Rev.Mr., epitaph on, 326 

Scamander, observations on the 
source of that river, 12. 16. 

Scio, island of, described, 18. 

Scott, Walter, burlesque imitation 
of his poems, 293. 

Sea-side, elegy at, 31. 

Seeds, leguminous, exper. on, 540. 

Segners, an Italian preacher, ac- 
count of, 462. 

Sepulchres of the Kings of Judah, 
description of, 126, 

—— -~—, monolithal, conjecture 
respecting, 127. 

Seraglio, description of, 3. 

Seward, Miss, particulars of her 
life, &c.y 21—34. 

Styls, prophecies of, rem. on, 421. 

Sichem, See Napolose. 

Smith, Mr., late American secre« 
tary of state, his charges against 
President Madison, 262. His 
correspondence with Mr. Pink- 
ney, 277, 280, 284, 285. 

Soil, of Derbyshire, obs. on, 153. 

Song, by Miss Seward, 31. 

Sound, passage of by water, re. 
markable instance of, 113. 

——, the, dues of vessels passing 
through into the Baltic, 480. 
See also Baltic. 

Southey, Mr., his supposed address 
at Drury-lane Theatre, 292. 
Spain, New, its mines, manufac- 

tures, &c. 34—54. 

Spectator, obs. on that admired 
work, 181. 241. 

Speech, at the gallows, of a man 
convicted of murder, 243. 
Spencer, Mr., his poetry imitated, 

294. 

Sermenitl fishery, in Spanish 

America, account of, 45. 
Springs, 
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{ m of Bortarbashy, 13. 
yee" diminutive, humorous 
wpa On; 248. 


F us antient papers, 399. 
stone, antient, at Rosetta, ac- 
count of, 402. 
Stones,meteoric, ianNormandy,cg7. 
Sultanas, of the present ee 
Signor, description of, 5. 
Surname*, on the origin of, 244, 
Swan-hopping, that vulgar expres- 
sion corrected, 396. 
Sqwan withiwonecks, explanation of 
that corrupt denomination, 394. 
Swans, ordinances respecting, 392. 
Sweden, particulars rel. to and its 
inbabitants, 174—-2¥80. 
v 
poetically deli. 
neated, 504. See Conversation. 
Farillon,yoos. on his poem, soz. 
Tatary, the mght name of that 
gountrys492. 

Taxes, in France, amcunt of, 5:8. 
T enon, M., on diseases of hatters, 
540. On the uterus, 7d. 
Tctradracm, silver, account of, 197. 
Theophrastus compared with La 

Bruyere, 509. Obs. on, 506. 
Tilerias, visit to that town, 121. 
The royal residence of fleas, 130. 
Fides, in different harbours of 
France, observations on, 538. 
Torrigiano, Peter, his menument 
to Henry VII., 194. 
Tower, articles delivered out of, 
temp Henry VI. } 96. ) 
Trojau horse, explained, 495. 
Troy. plain of, account of, tc. VE 
Trunk-maker, celebrated by Addi- 
son, supposed letter from, 245. 
TZ upinambas, a race of savages, 
character of, 349. 
Turner, General, on the Rosetta- 
stone, 402. 
i U-& V 


Fouquelin, See Lourcrays 


Ventenat, M.,on new plants, 5 39, 
Virgil, fourth Eclogue of, its ob- 
ject and purportexplained, 413. 
Volunteers, institution of that 
body, in Ireland, 55. 

Uprala, account of, 177. 

Uterus, See Tenon. 

Ww 

Wages, of manufacturers, impolicy 
of laws for regulating, 426. 

Wales, Prince of, his reception of 
the Irish deputation, Gr. 

Walford, Mr., on the situation of 
Camulodunum, 198. 

Walpole, Mr., his notes to Dr, 
Clarke’s travels, 1, 17, 19. 
Water, on the temperature of, 535. 
Weliesley, Marquis, his correspon- 
dence with Messrs. Pinkney, 

Smith, &c. 278, 281. 

West India planters, their ruinous 
situation, 438—44t. 

Weston, Rev, 5., on unpublished 
Greek coins, 189. On an 
antique Persian Gem, 197. 
On asilver tetradracm, i. On 
corrupt terms respectiny swans, 
394- On antique coius, 397. 
His translation of the inscrip. 
tion on the Rosetta-stone, 4¢6. 

Wheat, experiments on, 540. 

Wheel animal, acgount of, 489, 

Whig-Club, in Dublin, praised by 
Mr. Burke, 63. 

Whithurst, Mr., criticism on 2 
passage in his ** Inquiry con- 
cerning the Earth,” 155. 

Widow, a poetic tale, 361. 

Windham, Mr. particulars of his 
life, 225—239. 

Wool, See Fall. 

Wordsworth, Mr., his poetry sati- 
vically imitated, 290. 

Wriis of privy seal, éemp. Queens 
Mary and Eliz. 194. 


Vellow-Fever, See Fe cer. 
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